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Geta Job Like Thesi 


3500 to70000 aYeai 


man . 
mistake enrolling for your 
course,’" 


Dickerson Gets 


through your course. Now 
Iclean up at the rate of 
$7,500 a year. Thank you 
®@ thousand times for what 
you did for me. Elec 
tricity pays big on the 
farm .’’ Herbert M. 
Dickerson, Warrentown, 
Virginia. 


$20.00 a Day for 
Schreck 


““Use my name as « 
reference and depend on 
r. The big- 

gest thing | ever did was 
anewer your advertise- 
en I am averaging 
better than $5600 a month 
‘om my own business 
make 


$9,000 a Year 
W. E. Pence, Albany, 
egon, says: Your 
course put me where I am 
teday, Mr.Cooke—making 
$750 a month doing auto- 
mobile electrical work 
— think of it — $9,000 a 
year. Besides that | am 
y own . y wife 
joins mein thanking you 
for what you did for us."’ 


$30 to $50 


Moreen, 
Columbus, Obie. 











in the Big Pay Field ai 


ELECTRICITY 


It’s your own fault if you don’t earn more, B 
yourself if you stick to your small pay job when I have made 
easy for you to earn $3500 to $10,000 a year as an electrical exp 
Electrical Experts are badly needed. Thousands of men must 
trained at once. One billion dollars a year is being spent 
electrical expansion and everything is ready but the men, 
you answer the call of this big pay field? Will you get ready 
for the big job I will help you get? The biggest money of 
life is waiting for you. 


I Will Train You at Home 


I will train you just like I trained the five men whose pict 
you see here. Just like I have trained thousands of other men—ordinary, even 
day sort of fellows — pulling them out out of the depths of starvation. es into ¢ 
pay $12.00 to $30.00 a day. lectricity offers you more opportunities—bigger opporti 
than any other line and with my easily learned, spare time course ' can fit you for 
the biggest jobs in a few short months’ time. 


Quick and Easy to Learn 


Don’t let any doubt about your being able to do what these o 
men have done rob you of your just success. Pence and Morgan and thesea 
fellows didn’t have a thing on you when they started. You can easily duplicate 
cess. Age, lack of experience or lack of education makes no difference. Start just 
are and I will guarantee the result with a signed money back guarantee bond 
you are not 100% satisfied with my course it won’t cost you a cent. 


FREE— Electrical Working Outfit and T 


In addition to giving my students free employment service 
free consultation service, | give them also a complete working outfit, hi 
cludes tools, measuring instruments, material and a real electric motor — the 
ners’ outfit ever gotten together. You do practical work right from the start. A 
first few lessons it ensbles you to make extra money every week doing odd 
in your spare time. Some students make as high as $25 to $35 a week in spare time 
while learning. This outfit is all FREE. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


—the Vital Facts of the Electrical Industry 


The coupon below will bring you my big free electrical bod 
over 100 interesting pictures. The real dope about your opportunities in 
tricity — positive proof that you, too, can earn $3500 to $10,000 a year. Send for it 
Along with the book I will send you a sample lesson, a credit check allowing you # 
reduction, my guarantee bond and particulars of the most wonderful pay-raising 
the world. Send the coupon now—this very second may be the 
turning point in rour life. Send it while the desire for a better job 
and more money is upon you, to The Cook 

Trained 
is the B: 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Pay Ma: 


Dept. 72 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 








Chicago Engineering Works 


L. L, COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept, 72 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any way send me 
the “Vital Facts,” your Free Book, Sample 
Lessons and particulars of your Free Outfit 
Offer, Free Employment Service, and proof 
that you can fit me for a big-pay electrical job. 


Name. ...cccccccccccocecccccccescccscccccccsessccncseeeeeeeseees 1oeeneee 


Address......++:+ 





Occupation...++++++++++ 50000000000000000000000 seewennsensoeee ooet eeeeeeene 
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“The Modern Treasure Chest 


In Less Than a Day 
Your Order Is On Its Way 


Please 


mention 


In the days of the Spanish Main the 
st j treasures brought 
to all of the 


most of the travels 


or hidder 

urers 
world. And 
were in vair 
Today there is a modern treasure 
chest — Our Big General Catalog 
which brings the treasures of the 
world right to your own doorstep! 


parts 


You may draw on the endless 
of the best of the 
without m 
easy chair —and make big savings 
while you are doing it! Nine mil- 
lion families—or nearly one family 
of every three in the United States 
use Our c atalogs to get depen 1 


supply 
A id's goods 
from 


ving 


your own 


CHICAGO PHILADE 


Send for 
Your FREE 
Copy 


If you haven't 
of our 
z Gen 
Catalog, 
send for it, to- 
day. Thiscon- 
vement cou- 
pon will bring 
you free our 
Spring 
Summer 
book with its 
35,000 bar- 
gains. 


| Mail the 
__.’ Coupon today 


Ser 


Post« 


State 


this magazine when answeri 


Chic 


1 Late 


yihice 


ng 


LPHIA 


Street and No.....- 


able merchandise at money-saving 
prices. 

If you are not nou letting your ; hare 
of these bargains, we ite you to 
look through « General 
Catak 


One 


the savings 


g for Spring . Summer. 
‘ : 
of 


glance will 
“one orc 
uaregular member of the greatest 
of all families, banded together to 
save on almost everything needed 
for the family, the home, the farm 
and the shop 
We give the best service—o9 out of 
every 100 orders are shipped in 
less than 24 hours after they are 
received. 


DALLAS 


73A68 


> Philadelphia Seattle 


Dallas 


t General Catal 


Rural Route 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SEATTLE 


: 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, R webuck and Cx 
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CONTENTS 


MISTRESS OF HAWK’S NEST 
Complete Novelette 


Mistress of Hawk’s Nest she was, and a forbidding citadel it was for her fragile, 
challenging beauty. 


Winston Bouvé 


INDIAN LOVE SONG. Verse . . ‘ . Virginia Brastow . . 
COLLINI, NEE COLLINS. Short Story ‘ Mildred Cram . . 


WORLD WITHOUT END. Serial 


Professional jealousy is perhaps the angriest emotion which humans have for each 
other. When the jealousy exists between a mother and daughter, otherwise de- 
voted to each other, the situation makes for novel incident, 


May Edginton P ° 


FULL CIRCLE. Short Story . P ° ° Beatrice Ravenel . P 


1HE MOUNTAIN GIFT. Short Story . . . Berthe K. Mellett 


THE DIFFERENCE! Verse ‘ , ° Jessie Henderson . . 
LEOPOLDINA OF THE FLEUR-DE-LYS Clarence Cisin . : 


NIGHT SONG. Verse ; ‘ ‘ Clinton Scollard 
LOST BLOSSOM. Short Story . ‘ . ‘ Frances O. J. Gaither 


A KINGDOM FOR A MIRTH. Two-part Story Harriet Gaylord . ° 


WHEN LOVE PASSED BY. Verse . ° Harry Lee . ° 
DISTANCE. Verse Faith Baldwin ° 


TWO OF A TRADE. Short Story Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
THE TRAGICAL TALE OF THE CRINOLINE 


DOLLY. Verse Jerome B, Barry . 


TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS The Editor . ° 








Yearly Subseription, $2.50 Single Copies, Swonty-ve Cents 











while at this office ein transit; and that it 
If 


shy wld te Inclosed, 





Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 


Monthly publ ication issued by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and, Fiftes th St re t. New York. Ormond G, 

Smith, Preside nt; George 4 Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; — ‘ t Ir ice President: Ormond V. 

Gou 1. Secrit TU-80 “Seventl 1 Avenue, New York City Copyrig 1" 95, y Ainslee’s yo azine Co., New York, 
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Subscription, $2.86. Fr reign, $3. 22. 

Me ARNING Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have 
n thus victimized 

iM ORT pop Aut ni agents, and publist hers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itsel 
nsible fc s of uns Mi - i m anu I t ur e to 


u ll ony manuscripts nger pom it six 3 s vw return of manuscript is expected, postag 
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World, wil 
absolutely 
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Wonderful 82-Piece Alomingr Set consists of 2 Bread 
Pans; Doughnut Cutt 2 Loose Bottom Jelly Cake 
Pans; Combination Tea <ettle and Rice Boiler with 
ucepan Set with lid; Dipper; Colander; Measur- 
ing Cup; Percolator; 2 Pie Pans; ee astor Set (4 pieces); 
Tea or Coffee Strainer; Fry Pan; Cooker 
ieces, making 11 utensil combinations — Preserving 
<ettle; Convex Kettle; <peemeenetion Cooker; Casse- 











ole: Pudding Pan; Tubed Cake Pan; Colander; 
aster; Corn Popper; Steamer Set; Double 


NO MONEY DOWN: 


Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the 
World, will send you this complete 32-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set, and with it, 10-Piece Kitchen Sei 
absolutely FREE, the 10-Piece Kitchen Set and 9-Piece Canister Set. When goods tH EE : . 

arrive, pay only $2 and postage on the Aluminum Set, Pay nothing for the Kitchen 9-Piece Canister Set 
Set or Canister Set — they are free. Use all 3 sets 30 days on Free Trial. If not | Both sets free with Aluminum Set. Kitchen 










satisfied, return them and we will refund the $2 and pay transportation charges a don Pech, an ate Genes Doster, Gan 
both ways. Otherwise pay only for Aluminum Set, a little each month. Keep both <) ble jan Brush, Fork, Exe 
the Kitchen Set and Canister Set as gifts from Hartman. Cake Turner, Wall Rack. Lig 4 wwhite ‘enameled 


Complete 32-Piece Cooking Outfit | 2222 Sers: aad 


ch i 
Covestend for pa Hartman’s “Special” Set—made of heavy gauge aluminum. Willnot Pistering designating contents. Offer is limit 
chip,crack or rust. Light to handle. Bright as silver. Read above list of pieces 
“everything for baking, boiling, roasting, frying. And we guarantee it for life. | Use Coupon Onty When Ordering 
ques 














FRE Bargain Nearly aYear to Pay Aluminum Set. Mail it Today! 
Catalog | Only $2 on arrival, remember 
Hondreds of pages, many | #°4 balance on Hartman’s easy ae FURNITURE & CARPET C con 
in actual colors, of the| terms for the Aluminum Set |: Dept. 7' cago, Ulinois 
world’s greatest bargains only. Not a penny to pay for Sendthe 32- Piece Aluminum Cook Set 
in FURNITURE, rugs, the Kitchen Set or the Canister 417GMA13, Price $18.95, 
carpets, draper Set. 30 days’ free trial for all | and with it 10- Piece f 5 | Set and 9-piece Canister Set. 
ing s or Pp ms. ». | and nearly a year to pay for the Will pay $2 and he Aluminum Set upon arrival. 
watches, etc. —af sold on | Aluminum Set. Kitchen Set an Canheter Set are FREE. I am to have 30 
coer fronthly, peyment Se terms | Order by No. 417GMA13. | days’ free a. oF nes cntiies. 1 pote om 3 poss back 
_ . and you will refund my n y transpo charges 
FREE Gifts Poo* explains Staee Santnum ao both ways. If I keep them, . whitpay you $2 monthly until 
eware. eo Ry A the price of Aluminum Set, is paid, Title remains 
Sr. _Sivereare: yom. 5a See Goatees em astival. ith til final 11, is 14 
Sond e, wits arch BORG, O8Bee Free | Balance $2 mon thy. with you unti. pa: 
Post Card Today » 10-Piece Kitchen Set and 9- 
for Your FREE Copy! Feather YOUR Mest” | Piece Canister Set are Free. | N®me----..---... 
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ARTMAN Sunita = 
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Agents and Help Wanted Agents and Help Wanted—Continued How to Entertain 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur MEN Is UP B e Railway Mail PLAYS ind revues, 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to | Clerks. $1,600--$2,300 ye Sample coach ninstrel i kf it aud th 
$100 weekly eratin ur ‘Specialty | ing k Franklin Institute, Dept cts, wm lial i deville 
Candy Factories iny where Booklet free rz, KR t x. ¥ tainments 1 ' 3 
W Hillyer Ragsdale Drawer 29, East <60—$8200 A WEEK ( i Gold Le s, ike-u B atalog free 
0 J ters fur ‘ Ea Apl i : 5 1 » a < t So. Wabash, 
I rept 2, 4 
MAKE $50 a Week representin Free Samj Liberal Te Be il 
Fanx us he pene iia Hosiery direct agent Metal Let t 128s B Ne ' 
mill nen hildre ‘ A 
pair guara nteod ‘pric es that win BL ILD SPLENDID Bi MINESS MAKING Help W anted Female 
t book How to Start’’ tells the story chipped Wr r illustrated 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- reular Sim x Utility ¢ 136 West $6—$18 a dozen pillow tops at 
phia, Pa. : 3 _ sini Ist Stree New York t axperis we out particulars 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every MAKE MONEY SILVERING MIRRORS, | (2°, Phas Co., MO Te 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You Autolights, radiator tableware Outtit | ; ——— —— 
warge $1.50, make $1.35 Ten orders | Methods 1 S e, Plate M WANTED—Ladies to ¢ ider linens for 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free | on, Indiana ig at home during their leisure moments 
—. |} Write at onee—‘'Fashion Embroideries’ 





American a. gram Co., Dept $10 A DAY KASILY EARNED TAKING My 





Lima, Ohi 















































































170 t Orange, N orders for 1 g line quality soaps, per —————— = ——— 
WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, | fume ile oc xtracts, spices, foods ARN MONEY AT HOME during spare 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfume Toilet Goods tuwels ewelry 1 oie ovelty needle time painting lam] hades, pillow tops for 
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Sell Madison ‘‘Better-Made”’ Shirts f > Girt 
! Sonufecturer direct to wearer, So ept | Government Patents and Lawyers 
a al or experience required Many earn iv ' ATION 
OL s, 5 = ! M immedi ——-— 
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to measure direct to wearer for 50 eWay , Insp . —— ri f i opinion of its patentable 
Seott System, Inec., Wh les ny Tailors, 990A wn - i > ature Randol & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
Redford St., Boston ; = re a a ~ igton, D ¢ 

— ellent opportunitie \ Free Bool ents —s © 

: EVERYBODY Bt Ys new, instant stair let. ©M-28 Stand 1H ess) Trai PATENTS. Send sket model | 
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AT LAST! Diamond Ri val Dise ae Make hg woe siggy By | 
Amazing blue white Rajah Gem | and 823 weekly fe ‘SPN atis injury. To- | MEN—Experience unnecessary;  trave 
sen, wore and deceives onperss | tal cost $10 yearly Easy to sell with our | make secret investigations; reports; salaries 
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I-47, Salisbury, N.C | Bonnell Building, Ne N 
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AGENTS—If you write at once we can | ~ tunity; earn big mone Travel. Big te 

ace you as our local Representatis $15 | Farm Lands } ward Extablished 1909. Particulars free 
1 day for full time; $2.00 an hour spare Write ¢ rT. Ludwig, 436 Westover Bldg 
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al utfit. Experience isn’t necessary. | Coins and Stamps Educational 
If you're honest and willing to work we'll | ———— -_ —_ 
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ens for 
ments. 
leries If you are now earning 


: , less than $40 a week, I will 

a guarantee you an Electrical job 

Nileart after you finish my training—guarantee you at least 509 more nay 
aa under bond, or refund every cent you pay for tuition. You can get 
}— this guarantee only from AMERICAN SCHOOL, the 27 year cid, 
— million dollar educational institution. 


Go Into ELECTRICITY! 


The work's greatest, fastest growing, most fascinating industry will pay you 
$3500 to $12,000 a year when you are an ELECTRICAL EXPERT trained 
to BOSS electrical construction or electrical power plants, to direct the work 
of ordinary electricians. Prepare for these positions, at home im your spare 
i, time, with Dunlap JOB-METHOD training, the most complete and up-to- 
Chiet date home instruction in Electricity. 
snargoer 
iit - uniap . 4 . 

You 22 Electrical Engineers | BOSS Electrical Jobs at 
ae ical wv from Westinghouse, General Elec- $60 to $200 a Week! 
ectrica \ tric, Commonwealth Edison, West- New projects in Electricity total hundreds 
Outfits ern Union and other great corporations of millions of dollars. No other industry 
nlap JOB-METHOD training is helped me to build this wonderful home- offers such a golden future to trained men, 
uiltaroun’! four complete Electrical study training. So in every department trained as I train you. Electricity rewards 
outfits which | send you without ex- of Electricity yeu get your training from not only the occasional genius like Edison 
tracharge. With these valuable in- specialist andan authority! These executive and Steinmetz. Thisgiant business also pays 

struments, tools and materials, you 
learn by doing actual Electriest know what training you need to hold down rich prizes to thousands of men who master 
bs. You get the theory while the BIG-PAY positions in Electricity, and electrical principles as 
M J 


I help 
eres tne practice y JOB- thev give you just that training. them in my JOB-METIIOD 


you master 
instruction, 





1 make it easy for 
nost dithcult subjects. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL organized NOT FOR PROFIT, gives you the 
benefit of royalties, profits and other savings. Write me at once for confidential monev- 
saving offer Get the facts and take advantage of my GUARANTEED JOB and 
RAISE offer. Get the facts about your 
chances in the Electrical business. Get Make This Training Pay for Itself! 
h y big, ee cat oR. oa for yours . Don't let lack of ready money or anything 
OW quickly anc enaly YOu can ge else prevent you from getting my trai: 
ready for BIG PAY! As early as your ele enth lesson I train 
to do Electrical and Radio jobs in your 
CHIEF ENGINEER DUNLAP tlene—to carn enough money te par for t 


Electrical Division course and have some left over 


American School (one gama, 


Dept. E-2192, Drexel Av. and 58th St. hief Engineer Dunlap ; oe 
A CHICAGO American School, Electrical Division 
} Dept. E-2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
CHICAGO 
Please rush free boo ‘ nt 
raise, and c« plet 7) 
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——COMING IN re 
Two Great Issues of 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE || 


February 7th Issue 





Head Winds BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 
An adventure story of the British Columbia coast. 
Any Color, So It’s Red HARRIS DICKSON 
he best colored-brother story we've seen in years. 
Swan’s Song C. S. MONTANYE 
A sport story that will make you laugh. 
Hell’s Nubble HOLMAN DAY 
The North Woods—by the writer who knows them best. 
Getting Close to Nature RALPH D. PAINE 
He joined the Navy and showed the world. 
Temescal Seer ae HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 
great romantic serial of the Southwest. 
Gold Bullets GILBERT PATTEN 
The plains in the days of ‘49. 
Mail for Roaring River CALVIN JOHNSTON 
railroad story. 
Cleopatra’s Cup ROBERT H. ROHDE 
The Great Macumber—an unusual detective. 





And Other Stories as Good 









































L 
February 20th Issue HY 
Commencing - FF 
The Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges oe 
By EDISON MARSHALL 
The sort of serial of the great outdoors that has made THE POPULAR famous 
Jimpeon the Benevolent HAMISH McLAURIN 
arity ends in a hotel. 
The Bottle = OSWALD WILDRIDGE of | 
story of the sea, of $12 
The Reader of Faces HOWARD FIELDING ah 
complete novel of mystery. amp 
The Blood of the Brave CALVIN JOHNSTON = 
nother fine railroad story. — 
Big Jack Horner C. S. MONTANYE $1 
Humor with the brand of Broadway. 
Twenty-four Hours in Kaybee ARTHUR CHAPMAN wa 
/estern story. ¢ Com 
Beyond the Violet ROBERT H. ROHDE ae 
etective story. 
Another Installment of TEMESCAL 
Henry Herbert Knibbs’ great serial 
And Other Good Stories 
THE BIG NATIONAL FICTION MAGAZINE 
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Play PIANO By Ear 


No matter how little you know about music, if you can 
just remember a tune, | teach you to play Jazz, Ragtime, 
Popular Songs BY EAR, easily, quickly. Beginners 
and even those who could not learn by the old fash- 
ioned method grasp the Niagara idea readily. Self- 
instruction —no teacher required. You learn many new 
styles of bass, syncopation—blues, fill-ins, breaks, 
trick endings, ete. Why spend years studying tire- 
some scales and finger exercises when I teach you to 


Bea Master of JAZZ and RAGTIME 
At Home in 90 Days 





































and play any tune you can remember, by ear—without 
notes. Original method, wonderful, easy. No do-re-mi 

no seal just a few simple rules, a little practice— 
results are amazing. No other course like it—fully pro- 
tected by copyright. Simply w rite your name, address. 


State if you have ever taken piano lessons. Enclose 
6c, in starnps and I will also send in- 
teresting CHART to test your ability. 


Ronald G. Wright, Director, 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Department 729 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
Learn law with only institution giv 
ing same course by correspondence 
as was given for years at resident 
classes of this college. DEGREE OF 

CONF ERRE! One year busi- 
aw course prepares you for suc 
cess in business. Law trained business 
men in demand. Three year university 
course covers preparation for bar exam- 
ination. Money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
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w fee, easy terms, includes co paeies 2 1921 thirteen 
volume library, text materal and all ex Write for 
FREE BO: HAMILTON Cortede! OF LAW, Dept 


P2, 431 nm St., Ch 





Be the Man Make $24.00 a Day 
of the Hour selling “Jim” Foster finely tailored 


suits and topcoats at the low price 
of $12.50. You make $3.00 on every order. ‘‘Jim’’ Fos 
ter Jr. clothes for boys 6 to 16 are also big sellers, Sell 
men’s vests, too, and make additional profits. Write for 
samples and information now! Address “Jim,” care of 


“Jim” Foster Clothes, *2éict a TLLINOTS” 


$15 a Day 
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presentativ o demo rate and take 
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Wr for deta 
THE COMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. K-74 Dayton, Ohio K. FREE 
FREE Gown Lessons 




























Ar girl or woman 15 or over, can 

isily Lear nGOWN DESIG NING 

\ND MAKING at hon Franklin 
ofl Designers earn . De pt "Weee. 
- $40 to $100 a Week we at Roc hester, Y 

rei s ov ie dewe De 
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“Here’sanExtra $50!” 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the 
firm and there’s more money coming 
soon. We're starting up easy street, 
Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. 8.” 

To-day more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money. 





You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like 
best, whatever it may be. You can get it at 
home, in spare time, through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

It is the business of the 1.C.S8. to prepare men for bet- 
ter positions at better pay They have been doing it for 
$8 year They have helped thousands of other men and 
women. They are ready and anxious to help you. 


Mail the » Coupon To-day 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2084, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which 1 have marked an 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O)Business Management (C) salesmanship 
{) Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization ) Better Letters 
Traffic Management (jJShow Card Lettering 
QO) Business Law () Stenography ond Typing 
Banking and Banking Law ) Business Engl 


() Accountancy (includin 
QNicholson Cost Accour 





“.P.A.) oe ivil Service 
4 () Railway Mail Clerk 








(J) Bookkeeping LiCommon School Subjects 
Up vivate Secretary Biiieh School Subjects 
Spanis French Illustrating 0 Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
OFlectrical Engineering D2 Architect 
ake tlectric Lighting Q Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engincer L) Contractor and Builder 
(J) Mechanical Draftsman CL) Architectural Draftsman 
() Ms achine Shop Practice CL) Concrete Builder 
O ‘ *ositions (structural Engineer 
(L)Gas Eng ine Operating [ y © Pharmacy 
fy Civil Eng ineer LjAu bile Work 
L) Surveyin and Mapping LIA ine Engines 
L) Metallurg ey tion 
L) Ste am Eng zineoring tJ Agriculture and Poultry 
Rad Mathematics 
Name eocccccsocessoooscosoosnsosorococes cvcccccccscecece 
Street 3-6°24 
Address a 
City State 


Occupation 
Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


when answering advertisements 
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~ 
Ir You Would Like to Get a 


Check for 


One Hundred Dollars 


Fifty Dollars 
Twenty-five Dollars ' 
“Popular : 


nCagazine 


t 

§ 

the issues of January 7, or January 20 ? 
YOUR 

B 





You will find in that magazine the details of a 
contest in which your judgment and ability will be FR) 
put to the test. ese 


THE POPULAR is the biggest and best known 
of all the all-fiction magazines. This contest which 
it conducts you will find more interesting than any 





cross-word puzzle. The rewards are in cash and any 
one who likes good stories has a chance to win. 


Price, 25c on all news stands 
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“WASH AWAY FAT | op joverstetra ain 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 








La-Mar Reducing Soap 


The new discovery. Results quick and amaz- 
ing—nothing internal to take. Reduce any part 
of body desired without affecting other parts, 






No diet or exercising. Be as slim as you wish. 
Acts like magic in reducing double chin, abdomen, 
ungair inkles, unbecoming wrists, arms and 
shoulder large breasts or any superfluous fat 
op body. 
Sold direct to you by mail, postpaid, on a . 
money-back guarantee. Price 50c a cake or three Only $1.00! The balance 
cakes for $1.00; one to three cakes usually ac- in easy monthly payments. : 
compli ts purpose. Send cash or money-order o : ane & : os 
today. You'll be surprised at results. You get the famous Studebaker 


21 Jewel Watch—Insured for a 
lifetime; a choice of 54 new Art 
Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, in 
cluding heat, coldisochronism and 
5 position—direct from the maker 
at lowest prices ever named on 
equal quality, 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES 
_. 536 } Perry-Payne Bldg., Cleveland, o. 


Vrite today for FREE BOOK 


Pp i biel p 1 e %&® of Advance Watch Styles. 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- Watch Chain FREE! 


ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 
Write today for my FREE Book! t, ‘A CLEAR- . 
FRE TONE Pay F , telling how I cured myself after Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
being eted er fifteen year . 
$1,000 Cold Cash says I can cl lear your shin of the above blemishes. Send at once and get a copy of this book— FREE! 
LS. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in 
_—a Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 


direct from the maker—save big money—and pay > 

AGENTS EARN A for it on easy monthly payments. q 
GOOD INCOME W. it ! for our free book. It will post you ; 

Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners rite; on watch styles ¢ . lis f 


to hor 8, restaurants, stores, s, and watch values 
lousewive c ‘ . > 

Send coupon at once, Get Free ffer toda 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for ; whe ” et Free Chain offe sd 























Sc. Write today for attractive LARGE while it lasts. 

offer. PREMIER MFG. CO PROFIT STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

Dept. 51 Detroit, Mich, for you Dept. H30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: W. indsor, ( Ontario 


STUDEBANER WATCH CO. 
ept. 


H30 South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your Free Book of Advense Watch | 
Styles und particulars of your $1.() down offe 
If you live in Canada send » eaaines 
t »our Cana dian office: Windsor, Ontario. } 


NGM... .cccccccccccccccescocsccccoovcscosesccsccocese 





PBRIONE. 006000 :000sescnccecccosensveccussacvecensccoese | 






hing note 





ful new copyriahte d sy stem | of tea 











wee 








tp ipils in cac we will give free a $20 ~ = 
— Ba View Hewailen-t iuitar. Banjo, Man Ciy ..ccccccccerccccccccccccoccs State. .sercscees eee | 
fanjo- Mando! lin, Cornet or Banjo-(juitar abso. > re s’ Watet de 
lutely free. Also teach Piano and Organ Very small charge for t | zheek here for Ladies’ Watch Folder 
lessons only I - lessons will Sonat you several pieces. Over Check here for Jewelry Folder 
Foals oe se > mY) te e os Ye K ve no charge, —_——_—-- Oe  '! --- er-mhrrnml > 
crtsaee = obligation 


olay No 
Slingeriand School of Music, 1815 Orchard $t., Chicago, tl 





Please mention this magazit wih wiswering advertisemet 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





FOUR 
GOOD WESTERN BOOKS 





RIDER O’ THE STARS 
by Robert J. Horton 


Arriving unheralded at the “Diamond UH," the stranger gave his mat as “Thame ind was 
given a job But why had “Gordon Hughes.” owner of the ranch, hired hin iY There was no need 
aun additional hand The newcomer’s name, however, was m lengthened Jo Lightning Dane,” 

tis speed and proficieney with rope and gun became bev wn 
These are some of the clements which make this ry an ep f the great West It is a fine, 
clean adventure tale of the highest type In the character of “Lig hitning Dan the author has 


ited a personality at once unique and memorabl 


Price, $2.00 net 


QUEMADO by htapeann West Winter 


ind bandits gallop across th t engrossing Western novel Their 
wild panne i! ce exciting deeds hold 1 read : interest to the “ah. It is the most notable 


work of the kind in recent sy 
Price, $1.75 net 


THE RANCH OF THE THORN 
by William H. Hamby 


On assuming possession of a ranch, bought “sight unseen,” Neal Ashton found it almost to 
hot to hold, It was only after many breath-taking adventures that he cooled it off suffic tently 
to retain his grip on the ranch that had destroyed seven previous owners, 


Price, $2.00 net 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 


by George Owen Baxter 


Outlaws are not always as bad as they are enenaes “Morgan Valentine,” wealthy rancher, 
was held up, but afterward he fed and protected the robber Did he do right? Read this fascinat- 
ing tale of the old West, and place yourself in his shoes! 


Price, $1.75 net 




















CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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American 
Legion of 
Wisconsin ye 7 ; , 

—Paul fing aie . * T a Sag 
Florine ‘ . 4 ‘ ; 


Post No. 166 












a Saw 


of Instruction You Can Pla in 3 Day s 


We goritioely Cuarantee that you can play our Musi y (using beth bow and pa bamnge) 4 
















three days by following our simple and easy Course 0 Instruction. “Mu 
ay m-sical instrument ev ode Know! ering, of faust Srnote reading BZ 
. If you have beard our eville, over the jo or from Victor a 
liner huubia Record 8767 or Voealion Record 1 1466, you are familiar with the <ai>, 0 Mussehl & Westphal 


nes produced from our musical ea 
: of wroducing som beautiful muste from *‘a saw’’ makes this A4@ FOR West Woter Strect 


igeument “THE HY any program entertainment a a Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 
in your I egion Post or > novelty : 

Start A: Saw ‘Quartette Fecloation rot this kind will be the talk of tho <4mmamumamagl and feiMAy send me the Musical Saw, iPass 

. Into your meetings » make ita feature advertising card tman $4.85 plus postage. If not entirely satisfied | wil 

your ente rtainments, part return the shipment within three days and you will re fund 
























ly fill out te coupon and mail today. We 


o Money fendyou the al tempered, tenor (solo) mm my money. 
Musical Saw, Seft Hammer anc sougiete t Course of Instruction 
. D. $4.85 b a the postage .. Try out the instrument for threo 4 } NAMIC. ccccccccccccs cecccccecccccccccccescccooescesocccss 






th the tone or its e asiness to play, return 





‘ ” 
start a Sawing T Quartette. plete information on 
this subject w Tit be ‘maile d to you with ‘the instrument. 


Mussehl & Westphal ",A0Snse"- 









































MEN WANTED 


Earn Up to 
$125 Per Week 


arn Auto and Garage business. 
ie 17 business for yourself. We 
train you and start you earning. 
More calls for Greer trained auto- 
mobile men than we can supply. 
Training requires only 8 weeks. 
All automobile subjects covered. 















Your choice of the World’s best 
Rem- 


"Actual shop work. Free use of our em- _ ore Un core Fees a 
> 3 . iver - 3 a 
Plo ment bureau allowed to all Greer mail’ qompletaly rebulh pa 4 


udents and eraduates. one Auto Book— , 
Write me personally y of big free ove } } pe to bait.” Act ay 


ook and comoicte | information on *‘How 
Jr, Pre *2 and it’ 
and it’s yours 


Boceeed in the » Aut 
Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
comp lete FREE CATALOG prepaid, i ly dese scribing and showing 
e utifu 






Ota 
t eme endows saving. No obligation whi r. Still time if you act now. 


International Typewriter Exchange 


186 West Lake Street Department 539 Chicago, Hlinois 


Have You Good and 


ivr Read DEA Siasles Magazine? Exciting 


WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS Pam “it 8 
MEN—BOYS 18 UP TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 4 _ FAL INSTITUTE, Dept. W281, Rochester, N. Y. 

4 $ Send me without charge (1) Specimen Railws any 
Many U. S. Government Jobs Open to Women 


Clerk Examination questior (2) Send List o 
now obtainab (3) Send free illustrs sted 
Steady Work No Layoffs Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient 
Y 


MAIL COUPON ‘TODAY SURE 1 


Get Government Jobs."" (4) Send free ample 
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“Make omer a 
Come True. 


Join the P.H. Davis 
force of profit-making 
Tailoring Salesmen 


want to realize your ambitions—consider the 
P. H. Davis tailoring Lae. Hundreds of salesmen making fine 
incomes—steadily—taking orders for Davis $29.50 made-to- 
measure suits and overcoats. Davis clothes have nation-wide 
reputation for quality. First sales and repeat orders come easy. 


SUCCEED with Davis 






You men who 





$29.50 Quality Clothes What One 
You can offer finest woolens, combined Man Did 
with high grade tailoring. Selling direct | “Rarned $300 first 
from factory to wearer, you save cus- six days. Moved 


tomers $10 and more on suit or over- 
coat. Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy bought ‘with Davis 
returned. You make big commissions. profits. 
Also liberal profit-sharing bonus on E. 
sales. To men who qualify, 
$40 selling outfit without charge. A 
chance to go into business for yourself. 
Write today for free book of facts. Address 
THE P. H. DAVIS TAILORING CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


into my own home 


A. Stafford, 
we furnish Ohi 











Dept. 1-1 























BE AN 
AUTO EXPERT 


The World's Biggest and mort fa 
natir mt ‘ news ou. Get intotl 
T ou unl mited oppor 
tunitic BIG PAY. My “dob We 
ructio tenche o “ FOOLS 


M 


erier y 
lent 2 
Ww 4 
EA 
full 
Act 1 
y Dept. 238 WRITE 
for my 
CHICAGO | AUTO SHOMS FREE AUTO 
1916 Sunnyside Wien. Chicago BOOK 











® Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 


on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 


TUSCANIA 

We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd. 

A ceally worth- while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


W YORK 
253 Broadway 


NE 
585 Fifth Ave. 
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Get this "Wonderful Bok 
witout om: 


It i itter ) 

many of th orld’s great 

tells you how to develop 

Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 

Nerve Strength, Muscular Strength 
Perfect Physique 

My iiew 64-page bool Building  Betyw 

Bodies,” is $s 





stro ng * 








' just off tl Tt contaig 
the kind of clear i information 
vant includin many ne — rat 
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e wk itest ¢ 

I ( «#e 0 you Abs 
1 rien PRE: Writ it NOW 
ud wil 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 105 £1308 8, ‘ome 

















7 Our salesmen make $5 to $20 a day, actual 

figures. 40 latest patterns, fine quality, all 

eq factory. Liberal commission. Your own 

territory and a square deal. Write today. 
SUPERIOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Andrews Bidg., Cincinsati, 


guaranteed. Money refunded if not satis- 
Ve 











Magazine | ' 


Bigger and Better 
Than Ever |: 


On Sale at All New$ — 
Stands 25c Per Copy 
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used in playing 
the fascinating 

Hawaiian Gui 

tar. Our native 
Hawaiian instruc- 
tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how. 
Everything explained clearly. 
PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way. 
EASY LESSONS 


The 62 with « great 





















































































printed lesson 














at once without red tape or delay 


WRITE AT ONCE 


Send your name at once ar =' let us 
, sy 
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Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


( rh, no matter how bad ind 
iat ma now vVield instantly 1 th tnazing 
‘ i French scientist This drug method 
hd 1 ex kills the germ in thr minute et i 
tively rinless to the most delicate tissues You 
1 and n are cleared like maxis Suffer 
dina single night. 
it and to introduce Lavex to a om " 
fer noone month, ¢{ offer to send a treatment 
‘ d tpaid, to any one who will write fo { 
N lig n No cost. If it cures vou, you can 
iver by telling your friends if mot, the 
nin No matter what you hay tried, just 
ds ur name and address for this generous 
ent ind prove that you can be rid of 


W. R. SMITH, 397 Lavex Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 





A TRUSS 





BE COMFORTABLE 
v he Brooks Appliance. the 
scientific invention wh ch 
x rupture sufferers immeuiate re 
It has no obnoxious sprinvs or 
Automatic Air (usnions bind 
a raw together the broken parts 
v or plasters. Durable. Cheap 
il to prove its worth. Be- ™®. C. €. BROOKS 
mitations 1 ook for trade-ma ark benring portrait 
iture of C Brooks which anpe ars on every 
An None other genuine. Full information and 
mroklet ent free in plain, sealed envelope 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine 











The Most Asto ’ 
Announcement ever /, 
made to Boxi 





Fans | 


by JIMMY De FOREST: 


World’ Greatest Trainer and Boxing Instructor e 


I have adapted the complete system of training and 
boxing instruction, with which I developed Jack Dempsey 
and many other famous fighters, to a course of training 
and boxing by mail. Written personally by me and 


based on my 35 years’ experience in the successful 
development of champions. My wonderfully complete 
course will make you a boxer of the highest grade, or 


nothing will. It is profusely illustrated with practical 
diagrams, and describes every necessary punch, guard, 
principle of footwork and trick of ring strategy in a clear, 
definite way that will greatly appeal to you. Every six 
weeks, I select men in every weight class, who make the 
best showing on my course, and Tex Rickard, the famous 
promoter, will stage them in star bouts at the Madison 
Square Garden, New York, 


SEND FOR MY BOOK 
“The Golden Age of Boxing” 


Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and postage, and 
1 will send you my big and brilliant 56-page book, which 
fully describes my course and your 
win fame and fortune in the ring 
—wonderfully interesting. Send for this great 
TODAY SURE, 


Py 


Profusely illustrated 
book 


Box 587, 347 Madison Ave., 
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UNDERWOOD, 
REMINGTON, L.C. SM Guarantee 
ROYAL, and all ne makes On easiest terms ever 
offered. Re-manufactured like new by the famous 
“Young Process” to give a lifetime of service. 
Our liberal *‘ direct from factory plan’’ 
{0 Days Tria saves half. You actually use the type- 
writer 10 days without obligation to 
buy. Let us prove we have the greatest typwriter bargains 
ever offered. You actually save from $40 to . 
(3 Big Ilustrated Cataiog FREE “&) 
This interesting valuable book exp 1s fully how “Youn 
Process of Re-Manufacturing”’ guarantees you highest qual- 
ity ,perfectserviceandsatis{action. Rush coupon teduyte 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO.., (Est. 1911) 


(Seeeeseseseeeceeees SEND COUPON NOW 












Send me Free book and Special Reduced Priccs. 
does not obligate’ me in any way. 


PED, 6 nd000d0cst ccdsecenetacdceuscenecorseonssonsse ddeid 
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ddress 






evedovcccccccccncscvccccses: 





answering advertisements 




















Ssececeseccecessum 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 1522, 654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
This 
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ce 


Write For This Chance To Make 


*50 iad *°90 WEEK 


I mean it! Write me today and I will send you an immediate cash 

opportunity to make big mon I will tell you how you can establish yourself 

in amepemesy profitable bus siness of your own without the investment of one 

cent of capital, without previous training or experience. It’s a permanent, 
rofitable o; cqpaptunty in which you can easily make $5.00 to $15.00 a | from 
he start and where your earnings will increase each and every week. ave a 
roposition for you so simple, easy, square and clean cut, that you ast bound 
0 make a tremendous success, 


Position Open in Your Town 
For Men and Women | Everything Furnished 


I want you to represent the World’s Star r this opportunity I do not 
Knitting Company to take complete charge of FREE : For ou to Invest a Pa If 































exclusive territory and fill the enormous demand for 





World's Star products. bry a period of 30 years you es atonce Ewa dye, mand ond all t 

World's Star ostary an Underwear has been sold immediate! without capital, eyed tag 

direct from the mill t a the country. We are outfits including full size irre- 
og bp in fmerten to oe ene coms the Cre = = ling samples of our line are given 
ome . genuine quality and amazingly low prices o 

World’s Star woducts have created a tremendous de- tkers. Complete instructions which 


tell you how to begin and how to succeed 
7 tone ae le the big business. ~evergtning mececsary to start all given 


rience Requ ire d without cost, to representatives. 
N o Ex w y° our experience has been, what kind Send NoMoney\::, 3" 


of work youane a joing now, how much you are nine. self to have the details of this great fone. 


sentatives at once in every com- 


















how old youpnr you are bound to succeed with t sition. Right now territory is open. 
proposition. “ Yougranalo as well as Commons, Mich. senda penny. Without obligation on your 
who boosted his earnings $500 a month; or Stockwell, part. I'll send you complete particulars of 
Ohio, who averages $100 a weeks F No osusiness offers he greatest agency plan ever or: pated 

u a more wonderful future or greater possibilities. Don’t wait and miss this opportunity. 

‘ou are your own boss. The work is pleasant, dignified, to $90a week is yours if — so now. 
pes the kind you will enjoy. Hundreds of repre- name and address a tter or —: 

tives have been with us for more than twenty years. cardwilldo, BUT W NOW. 
7 
D. L. GALBRAITH, Pres. WORLO’S STAR KNITTING COMPANY 
832 Lake Street Established 30 Years Bay City, Mich. <4 












GET THIN) 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persona, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise, Let me send you proof at 
my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
@®ate of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Desk C-67 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become OY... r. posely trained 

J in the highest positio and 

Ze cess in a! a oun 

























My gy + Do you need money? National aneien ation. Fireside Indus- 








corporations a: tries, has a ‘ew openings for new members. Wonverfal, easy way 
legal training to earn money every day right in your own home. Fascinating, pleasant 
5,000 to $10, 000 Annually work. so experience needed. We teach you everything. 
We guide yop step by step. yee can train a! 
home during spare time." Desree ot Li. FREE Book Tells How 
itndente prac ane jaw ' tT, ok exp e how to b e sember ¢ 
al, including fourteen-volume Law, ‘Library. W, © Heautiful FREE Book explains how to become a mem)er ti, vel, bow Yeu 
wie ot page ow oo aide.” “and sat ene pean of € Write today, enclosing Ze stamp 





le Ext: jon University, Pert. 2” 276. Baty Shicago FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Separtment 632, Adrien, ‘Calehigns 
The World's Largest 


» We Want Aconts at $50 to $90 a Week 


New Invention—Just out. Needed in every home every day. Patented. 
Nothingeelse like it. Low priced—Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 
knife, paring knife, carving Pinife, bread knife, or shears and scissors im ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 


slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. We want representatives’ 
at once—men and women hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day. 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 


Make as much money next week as these men are making now. J. C. Lewis, 
of, Ki Lsas, says: “i have sold one hundred sharpeners in four days.” Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: 





*Theewomen can hardly wait till they get them.” Herbert Cain, of Ky., sold nine after supper. 
Only At the end of the first ds ny J.W. Say 9 of Pa., writes: “I sold two dozen and § sold to 
tsaw.” Wm.G. Hall, of N.J., says: “I think it “is sre. I ood a ae about Ss 
$2 00 at The machine is a mighty fine proposition. tama nic 
® eabout.’’ You canmake this money. WRITE Topay. TERRITORY Free. “Get ‘ dusyet once. 
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has 2-inch posts, 4-inch caps, 1- 

The Bed (7 or eiaea “inch Miers 
Stands 55 inches high at head and 36 inches high 
big, fail 5 


afoot. itis double-size, 4 feet an 
inches wide. Accommodates 2 or 
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The Mattress }).)o5shlied with ape 
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grade floral ticking. Deeply tufted—round cor 

ners and Imperial Roll Edge. Weight 45 pounds 

The Spri is the famous ** Wonder 
ng Link Fabric’’ const 


of heavy gauge Wishbone Steel Lin 
5-8 inch strap edge. The fabric is supported at 
each end with oil tempered springs insuring 
resiliency and comfort. 
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Complete Brass Bed Outfit 


Special < 


A sensational offer! Think of it! This entire Brass Bed Outfit 
complete— Big, full double size, extra massive Brass Bed. 
Luxurious, Deep-Tufted, Imperial Roll Edge Mattress, and 
sturdy, Heavy Gauge Steel Link Fabric Spring 


you for only $1 and coupon below. 
We make this astounding offer to attract 
100,000 more customers for the thousands 
of other remarkable values described in 
our catalog—to acquaint you with our 
easy-to-pay manner of selling everything 
in Furniture and House Furnishings on 
credit. Take advantage of this sensa- 
sational offer while it lasts. Send for this 











5000 Other 
Amazing Bargains 


If you are not in 
need of a Brass Bed 
Outfit at this time, 
but need other Fur- 
niture, send at once 
for L. FISH FURNI- 

—/TURE COMPANY’S 
New Big Book of Home Furnishings 
and see the startling values offered in 
this sale and sold 


On Credit! 


our choice of the newest styles of Furni- 
ture, Rugs, Aluminum Sets, Dishes 
imets, Stoves, etc. 


chen Cabi ALL AT 
LOWEST PRICES AND ON EASIEST 
CREDIT Terms. Write for catalog today. 








Brass Bed Outfit AT ONCE. 
Only $1.00 down! Take 30 days’ FREE 
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with $1.00 for Brass Bed Outfit 
Just $1.00. That’s all you need to pay to have 
us send you this magnificent Brass Bed Outfit 
for 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. If you don’t like it 
—send it back. Your $1.00 and all freight and 
delivery charges you paid will be refunded 
You take no risk. If youkeep the Outfit take a 
year to pay! Easiest credit terms—only $3.75 
amonth. Your creditis good! This beautiful 
Bed Outfit is sold under the famous L. Fish 
Triple Test—Quality, Strength and Finish 
Order at once and we will send you the Two 
Pillows, the Bed Sheet and Two Pillow Cases 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send $1.00 now while 
offer lasts 
L. FISH FURNITURE COMPANY 
Established 67 Yeare 


2225-37 W. Pershing Rd., Dept. 702 Chicago, Ill. 
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this Brass Bed Outfit, two 
featherpillows,one bleach- 
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TRIAL in your own home. If you like it keep 
it—and take a year to pay. Otherwise re- 
turn itand every penny you paid, both freight 
and delivery charges, will be refunded. 

EXTRA: As an EXTRA SPECIAL offer we 
will give FREE Two Pillows, Bed Sheet and 
Two Pillow Cases with every order mailed 
AT_ONCE! Send the coupon below IM- 
MEDIATELY and get these beautiful Pil- 
lows and Bed Linens ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
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HEN a member of the Modest 
Order of Gray Doves sud- 


4 denly breaks out a brilliant 








Ey . 
pennon from his Adam's 


apple, you may be pretty sure he has 
found some subtle reason for flinging 
defiance at a threatening world. 

Perhaps something nice has happened 
to his bank account. Perhaps he has 
just found his soul. Or perhaps he has 
just had an Ivory bath. 

In this land of the free and the brave, 
every male should have the privilege 
of displaying, at will, the most eye- 
engaging neckerchief the home town’s 
loveliest emporium affords, without 
apology or explanation. 

An Ivory Soap bath establishes that 
privilege, a priori. To the timid it 
brings the courage of desperation, while 
to the brave it brings a smile of lofty 
triumph. 


IVORY SOAP 


PURE 


99 sho) ¢ 


1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 











Without Ivory in the bath, some- 
thing may go wrong: either the soap 
will anchor itself in some hidden grotto 
of the tub, or preserve a presidential 
secretiveness in the matter of lather, or 
confess complete insensitiveness to 
social etiquette by refusing to depart 
in the rinse when invited to go 

Ivory floats! It is always in sight 
when you need it. Its rich lather is a 
tradition. It rinses off without an in- 
stant’s delay. And it has no strong odor 
to suggest either the beauty parlor or the 
chemical laboratory. 

We do not pretend to know what 
process of diplomacy may help you to 
acquire Ivory for your bath, but most 
men seem to achieve their object merely 
by 1 few gentle words tor instance: 
“I'd like to have Ivory for my bath.” 
Or—they go and buy a cake themselves. 
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The Mistress of Hawk’s Nest ‘ 


By Winston Bouvé 
Author of “The Girl on the Stairs,” 
“The Maid of the Melos,” 


CHAPTER I. 

N extremely well-dressed young 
man lounged sulkily upon the 
veranda of a small, well-situated 

inn that clung to the side of a pine- 
crested hill overhanging the bay, and 
considered his russet boots. 

There was no necessity for him to be 
idling there, with nothing but time on 
his hands. He was distinctly out of 
place in this insignificant resort of 
elderly school-teachers and harassed 
mothers of young children. From his 
beautifully made and very expensive 
shoes to his well-groomed dark head, 
he was a creature apart from the shabby 
or jaunty youths who were squandering 
on a fortnight’s vacation the savings of 
the year. He was, in brief, a moneyed 
young man who had no business invad- 
ing this haunt of less fortunate sum- 
mer refugees, but who was spending a 
day or two at this point because he had 
no particular desire to establish himself 
elsewhere, and because he thoroughly 
liked the Maine coast. 

Gloomily Paul Fessenden admitted to 
himself that his abrupt departure from 
his aunt’s Bar Harbor cottage had been 
a ridiculous gesture. A devoted nephew 
has certain inalienable privileges, and 
Mrs, Cutcheon was indulgently inclined 
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toward her young relative. But it was 
not to be gainsaid that he had behaved 
atrociously, and he thoroughly deserved 
every hour of boredom and discomfort 
that the impulse entailed. 

Mrs. Cutcheon had asked Lilias Her- 
rick there solely on his account, and he 
had not been paired off with her a week 
before satiety of the inevitable round 
overwhelmed him. 

He loathed Bar Harbor, and all its 
well-ordered diversions that followed 
one another at proper intervals. The 
cliquy circle of intimates with whom 
he had grown up, who had satisfied him 
during his college days, now bored him 
to the ultimate pitch of distaste. Ac- 
cording to his Aunt Catherine, two dis- 
astrous years at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts had undermined his tastes as well 
as his contentment. It may have been 
true, he thought with a sigh. He had 
certainly ceased to enjoy the old serene 
life. 

She couldn’t understand why he 
thought the days so futile. One break- 
fasted late, long after the magic of early 
morning had given place to the obvious- 
ness of a brilliant day, with Lilias, who 
rode each morning because riding was 
excellent for one’s figure, and—not so 
incidentally—because she was at her ad- 
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mirable best in a habit by Hickson. 
Later on one swam—not in the surf 
that thundered so magnificently against 
the rocky ledges of the coast, the only 
primitive relic of the resort, but in the 
great pool that was the fashionable 
morning rendezvous. Everything was 
elaborated to the last degree. 

Each day resolved itself into lunch- 
eon, bridge, or tennis, the inevitable din- 
ner given some visiting celebrity, more 
bridge, and dancing until the first shafts 
of dawn. As correct, as inescapable a 
routine as that at the court of the 
Tuileries! He was sick of it. Lilias 
must find herself another cavalier. He 
had wanted—what? The remote possi- 
bility of adventure that could only be 
had by the foot-loose wanderer, who 
roved at will, 

He had achieved a tiresome release 
from every social demand, an unplas- 
tered cubicle of a room overlooking the 
ocean, and a more supreme boredom 
than he had ever experienced before. 

He continued to consider his plight, 
and possible alternatives to it, until the 
most unexpected voice in the world sent 
him to his feet. 

“What on earth brings you to this 
inappropriate and solitary spot, Paul 
Fessenden ?” 

He grinned delightedly, and gripped 
both brown hands of the slim, bright- 
eyed woman who stood before him. 

“Some buried consciousness that I 
should find you here, Louisa.” 

He was really grateful to the kindly 
fate that sent him across her path. He 
had liked her tremendously ever since 
they had both studied painting in Paris, 
years before. He found himself ex- 
plaining his presence gayly. 

“Then you’re not to be here long! 
Hardly! You're terribly out of draw- 
ing m such a funny little place.” 

“And haven’t I just regaled you with 
the awfulness of a fashionable resort?” 
She looked at him commiseratingly. 
“My poor Paul, your standards are 
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‘too inaccessible. 








High life bores you 
to extinction—it sounds delicious to me, 
after my daily duties of marketing, and 
playing nursemaid to my young uns, and 
looking after my poor, tired John!~— 
and the primal sanities arouse no an- 
swering spark. What would you?” 

“You've an objective, anyway!” he 
retorted. ‘Something you enjoy doing.” 

“I’ve some one for whom I—like 
doing,” she confided, and countered: 
“How long has it been since you’ve done 
any painting?” 

“Years. To tell you the truth, I’m 
terrifically keen on this country. I’ve a 
notion that I want to wander down the 
coast with a box of water colors in my 
pocket.” 

She had always been scornful of his 
casual neglect of a genuine talent. 

“There’s an artist’s colony in Bel- 
don; I'll drive you down to the village, 
where you can get what you need, if 
you like. You might even be taken for 
a summer student.” Her fine blue eyes 
were ironic, but her lips laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“What a gift you have got for getting 
work out of people, Lou!” He was 
frankly laughing. “I'll put in a few 
days under your guiding hand. If you 
suddenly come upon me, perched on a 
camp stool in the middle of a road, 
transferring some birches to my Bris- 
tol board, and dropping a few profes- 
sional pearls as to the ‘feeling of that 
nice bit,’ and the ‘delicious composition’ 
of a decrepit barn, why, you'll have only 
yourself to blame!” 

He handed her into a dilapidated 
Ford, and sprang in beside her. 

“I undertake the responsibility!” she 
gasped between spasms of mirth at his 
rendering of professional patter. “Paul, 
you are a joy!” 

She told him, as they rattled down the 
incredibly steep hills, that he must not 
judge Beldon by the people at the inn. 
Some of the cottagers were most agree- 
able. If he would promise not to be 

















too bored, she would take him to the 
casino the next evening. “Saturday was 
the gala night when husbands returned 
for the week end and beaux came vis- 
iting. 

Also, she offered for his use her mo- 
tor beat. A little of her refreshing en- 
thusiasm for life infected him. He 
found himself looking forward to a day 
or two spent in her company with real 
pleasure. But he soon learned that that 
was not possible. The mother of two 
small children, the mistress of one in- 
adequate maid, has little time at her dis- 
posal. He wondered if that was why 
her scattered hours of recreation loomed 
so brilliantly against what seemed to 
him to be the drab pattern of her life. 

He was still thinking of Louisa Drake 
later in the day, when he stood at the 
wheel of her small launch, plowing 
through the bright, sun-kissed sea. 

The afternoon was perfect enough to 
thrill him with response to its gold- 
drenched, hot brilliance. There was 
just enough wind to ruffle the waters 
of the bay, and, when he steered out 
beyond the sheltering stretch of land, 
to create a pleasant swell. He didn’t 
like shimmering, placid seas. He in- 
finitely preferred such foam-crested 
Waves aS were driven against the rocky 
ledges of the shore, a boisterous west 
wind to face. 

Possibly his mood was happier be- 
cause he had actually acquired the nec- 
essary materials with which to do some 
sketching. His keen eyes roamed ap- 
preciatively about the irregular, rugged 
coast line. The country was superbly 
paintable. In the morning, quite early, 
he would start out, knapsack over his 
shoulder, portable easel under his arm. 
He found pleasure in the very prospect 
of labor; beauty, when his practiced 
eye sought it. in every outjutting bit of 
land, every wind-tossed pine swaying 
against the sky. 

He delighted in a single sail that bil- 
lowed cleanly in the wind. The catboat, 
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manned by a single figure, scudded along 
swiftly, but he passed it, acknowledg- 
ing the greeting of the sea with an up- 
raised hand. Why, he wondered, were 
there so few sailboats along this section 
of the Maine coast? Reefs, possibly, 
such as Louisa had warned him of 
should he approach Shoal Island. 

The afternoon sped past with the 
quickening blow from the open sea. 
Fessenden .dwelt upon the pleasant 
fancy of being rich enough to have 
whatever he wanted. He didn’t see 
much that was desirable in his own con- 
dition. He had just money enough to 
have what he wanted in a modest fash- 
ion. He had not enough to indulge in 
big, adventurous things. He would 
have liked a floating palace of a yacht, 
in which to cruise indefinitely. Or, 
lacking great wealth, he wasn’t sure that 
actual poverty was not the next best 
thing. Only the very rich or the very 
poor could afford to take chances, to 
fling their all upon a turn of the wheel. 
Moderate means bred caution, an 
abominable quality. 

His thoughts were broken in upon by 
a sudden glimpse of the catboat he had 
seen before, sharply etched against the 
black pine growth of the island directly 
ahead of him. The little craft seemed 
to be trying to keep several hundred 
yards offshore, but the wind kept driv- 
ing it against the rocky slope that 
slanted out treacherously beneath the 
frothy waves. 

Suddenly he recalled what Louisa had 
said about the reefs. This might easily 
be Shoal Island. As he approached, it 
was quite evident to him that the sail- 
boat was being beaten in against the 
seaweed-shrouded reefs in the shallows. 
She could not make the channel on this 
tack, and the slender, struggling figure, 
tugging at the sheet, was that of a rather 
frantic girl. 

He hailed her lustily, hopefully guid- 
ing Louisa’s launch into the deceptive 
shoals under which shimmered bare 
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rocks, ugly and menacing to any craft 
drawing any depth to speak of. 

“Come about!” he shouted through 
his cupped palms, and was rewarded by 
a glimpse of a lovely, frightened profile. 

She jammed the tiller over frantically, 
but there was not enough leeway to 
clear the rocks protruding from the 
eddying tide. As the bow swung around 
Fessenden shouted a hasty warning too 
late. The little vessel crashed against 
a sleek, weed-brown projection and a 
jagged hole was torn just above the 
stern. 

He was close at hand, his power shut 
off. 

‘Be careful!” he heard her cry. “It's 
terribly shallow here.” 

“T can make it all right.” 

He eased the motor boat as close to 
the side of the filling catboat as he 
dared, stretched out his hand reassur- 
ingly. She was standing ankle-deep in 
gurgling salt water, and she trod care- 
fully upon the listing bottom. 

““My poor boat! I should never have 
taken it this far out——- Ah!” 

His strong arms swung her easily 
across the intervening tide into his own 
boat. The rose crept back into her pale 
cheeks, and he got an impression of 
extraordinary vitality and color, slender, 
white-skinned creature that she was in 
her sheer red-tissue raincoat. He cut 
short her thanks, 

“The catboat’s filling pretty rapidly. 
We'll have to beach her on the island.” 

“We can land just beyond this point,” 
she remembered. 

“Take the wheel, then.” 

He uncoiled a length of rope, slipped 
the noose over the mast, and returned 
to his fair, salvaged companion, 

A few minutes later they grounded on 
the tiny strip of sandy beach, and 
dragged the disabled craft ashore. Fes- 





senden heaved himself against it, and 

left it lying on its side like a wounded 

bird, a pinion trailing in the seaweed. 
“That was quite an adventure!” he 
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told the girl lightly. 
may I take you?” 

Her rippling, charmingly disordered 
chestnut hair blew against his cheek, so 
near together they stood. Her eyes, 
clear as brook water, almost golden be- 
hind an incredible length of lash, smiled 
into his. 

“IT am an imposition! I’ve already 
ruined your afternoon, I’m afraid.” 

“You've provided me with an oppor- 
tunity to cover myself with glory!” he 
corrected. “I feel splendidly heroic. 
It’s a pleasurable sensation.” 

She eyed him demurely. 

“Yes? Then, since I’ve afforded you 
such a satisfactory adventure, I shall 
have no hesitancy in letting you take me 
home. My landing is a mile south of 
Indian Point.” 

As Louisa’s dependable little launch 
chugged through the breakers—the un- 
certain wind was rising—he speculated 
upon the girl’s identity. It was difficult 
for him to bracket her with the very 
young girls from the cottages who 
played tennis each morning on the in- 
different courts near the inn. She was 
young—very young; the curve of throat 
and cheek, that went softly up to her 
topaz eyes, told him that. There was 
not even the faint depression — be- 
neath her cheek bones that comes with 
the middle twenties. And yet she had 
no trace of gaucherie. 

From some stray phrase he gathered 
that she had lived a great deal abroad, 
and her speech and enunciation were so 
perfect, so pure, that he half imagined 
her to be of foreign origin. 

Yet, in spite of the delightful, gay 
intimacy that their shared adventure 
sponsored, he did not ‘yield to the sharp 
curiosity she aroused within him. 
Young as she was, she possessed a sort 
of dignity that made impossible any- 
thing approaching impertinence. He 
was man of the world to his finger tips, 
and he knew, regretfully, that she would 
offer no hope of his ever seeing her 


“And now—where 
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again. When he delivered her safely 
at her landing the episode would be at 
anend. And he suddenly, absurdly dis- 
covered that he yearned to put off the 
ending! 

“Do you by any chance know a Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Drake, who have a cot- 
tage at Beldon?’’ he asked with only 
faint hope. 

She toyed with a white-jade chain she 
wore for ornament against the severe 
simplicity of her crape frock. 

“\We have a house here,” she admit- 
ted serenely, “but we know almost no 
one. No, I have never met Mrs. 
Drake.” 

He could only offer a rather clumsy 
eulogy upon Louisa’s charms. 

“That is where you must put me 
off!" she exclaimed, directing him to- 
ward a lonely and apparently uncon- 
nected float at the foot of a spruce- 
grown hill. “Once more, thank you. I 
might be perched upon that island now, 
amid the disgruntled gulls that flock 
there, if you hadn’t rescued me.” 

She held out a slender hand when he 
had helped her out, and he clasped it 
briefly. 

Then he did a very foolish thing. 

“Don’t you think you might waive 
formality enough to permit me to see 
you again?” he asked, and regretted the 
words at the proud lift of her head. 

She flung him a magnificent look. 

“T am afraid that you must accept 
these thanks as sufficient proof of my 
gratitude,” she told him clearly. 
“Good-by.” 

Her arrogant young back presented 
itself to him, and he watched her run 
swiftly up the narrow, overgrown trail 
that vanished midway up the steep in- 
cline in a thicket of fir trees, and dis- 
appear. 

There was no house in sight, nothing 
but the towering height of that pine- 
crowned cliff. She had simply ceased 
to be seen. Fessenden raised a whim- 
sical eyebrow. 
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“And that’s that! Heavens, what 
pretty eyes!” 

He continued to reflect upon them 
during the ensuing hour it took him to 
return to the inn dock. He had quite 
forgotten that he was a bored and dis- 
gruntled person, by supper time, and 
when the clerk at the desk asked him if 
he were leaving on the morrow—he had 
committed himself to no more than a 
twenty-four-hour stay in Beldon—he 
judicially informed the youth that he 
would keep his room a few days longer. 

The next night, true to his word, he 
accompanied Louisa to the weekly dance 
at the casino. He permitted himself to 
be presented to every girl there. He 
danced indefatigably. But his zeal was 
unrewarded. He got no glimpse of, nor 
clew to, the chestnut-haired girl whose 
cool rebuke had been so effectively ad- 
ministered. 

Louisa Drake was no fool. As he 
drove her home she eyed him amusedly. 

“Whom were you hoping to meet 
again, Paul? Your engaging eagerness 
to be presented was perfectly delicious, 
in this age of the languid gallant!” 

“A certain topaz-eyed young woman 
who is the mistress of the retort dis- 
courteous!” he said candidly. “A girl 
who wears a thin, dark-red raincoat 
when she goes sailing, and has the pro- 
file of an old coin, and hair like satin- 
wood.” 

“Et tu, Brute!’ she mocked. “You, 
the impregnable, taken by storm at 
last ?” 

He ignored her flippancy. 

“T mean to see her again.” 

“You deserve to have your course be- 
set with difficulties,” she told him 
cruelly. “You’ve had too much out of 
life. I almost have it in my heart to 
hope 

He smiled warmly at her, and when 
he smiled he was irresistible. 

“Don’t harbor such a hope! It’s un- 
propitious !” 

It may have been. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Three days later Fessenden woke 
with the firm conviction of impending 
Jeparture upon him. He had painted, 
in desultory fashion, and he knew that 
farther down the coast more rugged 
beauty awaited his brush. He had spent 
a good deal of time in trying to un- 
earth the identity of the chestnut-haired 
girl of the boat. But had not 
achieved notoriety in Beldon, certainly. 
And a natural distaste for an over-ob- 
vious campaign of search retarded him. 

But as he _ shaved, viewing his 
strapped bags with amused reluctance, 
he determined upon a last, absurd at- 
tempt. 

Dash it, he hadn’t deserved that last 
rebuke! And after the hour they had 
spent together! A _ rescued maiden 
should show a cor- 
diality, at least, it seemed to him. Of 
course, he should not have tried to force 
the issue, but he still felt that the least 
she could have done was to ask him to 
call. He wondered morosely if he 
looked the type of cad who would press 
such an acquaintance. At that point he 
had to laugh. He had done precisely 
that, and had been put in his proper 
place as easily as if the girl had been 
a dowager of fifty! 

After breakfast he gathered up his 
sketching materials, sauntered out past 
the inevitable group of elderly women 
who rocked the hours away on the ve- 
randa. 

He thought he remembered the de- 
vious route by which he had taken her 
to the little-used landing beyond Indian 
Point. If he followed Indian Trail 
through the dense. lovely woods that 
throve thicketlike along the shore, he 
should come to the vicinity of the float 
at which he had put her off. He might 
even follow the path up which she had 
sped, to disappear beneath the spruce. 

Paul felt impelled by the same adven- 
turous spirit that had possessed him 
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degree of decent 
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upon the afternoon of the brief, in- 
triguing encounter. He whistled under 
his breath as he strode along the sun- 
dappled red of the pine needles that 
floored the woodland road. 

This was infinitely better than canter- 
ing down perfected macadam roads be- 
side Lilias, who demanded constant at- 
tention! He consigned Lilias, and a re- 
proachful little gray note that rustled 
in an inner coat pocket, to an unregret- 
ted yesterday, yielded himself whole- 
heartedly to the hour at hand. He had 
a streak of gypsy in him. It showed 
through the veneer of a supercivilized 
young man whose early artistic ambi- 
tions had given place to an invincible 
desire for first editions, for prints of 
the finest water, for tapestries of faded, 
authentic loveliness, even when he 
could not comfortably afford them. 

Just now, a primitive delight in the 
drowsy scent of the earth, distilled by 
the warmth of sun and wind, satisfied 
him completely. What a jolly notion it 
would be to take unto himself a wagon, 
a hammock, and a skillet, roam like a 
gypsy tinker through the unfrequented 
byways of Maine. 

Unfortunately, he supposed he would 
not be received cordially by the worthy 
constables of the various towns in his 
itinerary. A pity that he had such a 
deep-rooted respect for law and order. 
It precluded a great many simple pleas- 
ures, 

Besides, camping lost its savor when 
these cursed little insects buzzed about 
one’s head, he decided, swatting vi- 
ciously at an imperturbable flying thing 
that circled undeviatingly about him. 

On the whole, he felt that he was not 
fitted for the delightful adventure. It 
annoyed him to realize that he lacked 
sufficient enthusiasm for anything to 
eommit himself willingly to discomfort! 
Still reflecting upon that regrettable 
lack in his nature, he paused, hot and 
rather weary, at a crossroads. 

The path that branched off from the 
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woodland trail, and continued to run 
close to the sea, was infinitely more diffi- 
cult to negotiate than the wagon road. 
Paul told himself with some irritation 
that he was making an unmitigated ass 
of himself to plunge through a mile or 
two of brambles for the uncertain satis- 
faction of discovering the whereabouts 
of a young woman with an engaging 
profile and no discrimination so far as 
young men were concerned. 

But, in spite of the sage advice, he 
drew a coin from his pocket, and 
weighed it indecisively, 

“Heads, the path; tails, the road. The 
odds are I'll find a more paintable spot 
in that direction, anyway!” he breathed 
aloud. 

The coin spun in the air. He gazed 
down upon a spread eagle with a com- 
placent, beaky turn to its head. That 
settled that. He straightened his shoul- 
ders, pulled down the disreputable, be- 
coming Panama until only the tip of 
his straight young nose was visible, and 
plunged into the overgrown underbrush 
of the path. 

He was decidedly annoyed by the 
dogged determination that, like the old 
man of the sea, could not be shaken off, 
by the time he suddenly came to a group 
of cottages charmingly placed in a clear- 
ing. 

Now what was he to do? Go to each 
back door, and inquire with the confid- 
ing air of a book agent for a young 
woman with chestnut hair and a hand- 
some profile, who was altogether too 
young to have achieved the cool assur- 
ance of which she was mistress? What 
a fool he was! 

Slowly he sauntered along, eying the 
three charmingly clustered houses 
gloomily. Unless he saw her emerging 
from one of them, his mission would be 
doomed to failure. 

It was. <A blue-eyed mite, accom- 
panied by nursemaid and gocart, ac- 
costed him with a gurgle of commenda- 
tion, but he met no other soul. 
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Fessenden scruffed angrily at the wild 
asters that sprang up along the path, 
and pressed through the miniature wil- 
derness that bordered upon the clearing 
where stood the cottages. He would not 
be turned back now. He would con- 
tinue along the Indian trail until he 
came upon something that was suff- 
ciently composite in itself to transfer to 
the board beneath his arm. 

Yet he strode along for twenty min- 
utes, oblivious to the increasing wild- 
ness of the rising country, until, winded 
by a long, steep climb, he rested, and 
mopped at his bronzed brow, before he 
even glaneed up. It was the sudden 
freshening of the air that told him he 
was close to the water’s edge. His eyes 
strayed delightedly over the vista con- 
fronting him. 

3etween him and the crest of the hill 
the trees had been cleared away, so that 
he gained an unobstructed view, from 
one angle, of the grim, weatherbeaten 
old house that was built on the summit, 
so close to the shelving cliff that the 
very computing of its nearness to that 
terrific drop made one dizzy. 

It was apparently abandoned to the 
winds, that blew open and shut one 
loosened green blind with monotonous 
insistence. And it was the loneliest, the 
most desolate dwelling Fessenden had 
ever seen. 

“Beautiful!” he exclaimed beneath 
his breath, and it was, in spitg of the 
cupola that crowned it—what a view 
there must be from that tower room !— 
in spite of its unmistakable period of 
the ugly ‘eighties. Its slate-gray hue, 
its massive green blinds, merged per- 
fectly into the clumps of pine and hem- 
lock that stood starkly beyond it, the 
lichen-covered crags on which it was 
built, steadfast, time defying. 

Gazing at it, one could not believe 
that a bare quarter of a mile below it 
was a colony of trim, comfortable cot- 
tages, set in trim, charming lawns. 
There were no grounds about the 
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gloomy, splendid place. On a little, flat 
ledge, a few yards below the double- 
storied veranda, grew flat-topped pine 
trees, distorted cruelly by the raging 
autumn winds that had bent or broken 
off their apexes. Dwarfed, ugly, they 
gave the place a curiously Nipponesque 
effect. 

Who could have lived in such barren 
beauty without absorbing a certain dis- 
tinction of character? Paul wondered, 
as he unstrapped his paint box and 
moved about in search of the perfect 
vantage point. 

Perhaps it was his infinite curiosity 
about the place that kept- him from 
achieving more than the merest brush 
strokes where he perched. He had a 
deep-rooted liking for empty houses. 
He could not resist the temptation to 
approach this dismal old mansion, strive 
to gain a glimpse of the interior from 
the porch windows, all of which, he saw, 
were not shuttered. 

He drew near slowly, absorbing the 
grim, imposing charm of the house on 
the ledge gradually. Why, it was a 
veritable hawk’s nest, trembling upon 
the highest peak of the massive slate 
cliffs that overhung the ocean. It must 
rock like a cradle during every big 
storm! 

He swung one leg over a neglected 
railing, found himself on a tiny, moss- 
covered plateau of rock that served as a 
diminutjve lawn, and paused in dismay. 
The house was as grimly beautiful as 
he had hoped, but it was not uninhab- 
ited. A wicker chair rocked silently on 
the veranda in the never-ceasing wind, 
and from its arm swung a flower-laden, 
utterly feminine garden hat. Beside it, 
spread open, lay a half-finished book. 

But that was not the only symbol of 
habitation the house on the crags of- 
fered to closer view. A low whine 


sounded near at hand, and Fessenden 
glanced over his shoulder at a massive 
white bull terrier, chained to his kennel. 

He didn’t want to retire now, like an 
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abashed schoolboy. He vaulted the rail- 
ing, and considered a hesitant approach. 
He considered nothing very long. The 
restless whine of the dog gave place 
to a nasty growl, an impassioned objec- 
tion to his presence. 

“Nice dog—good dog!” placated Fes- 
senden, deciding that he didn’t like Eng- 
lish bull terriers, with their uncertain 
dispositions, lack of all judgment, and 
oblique, pink-rimmed eyes. 

The beast strained desperately at the 
chain, scorning the overture. Fessen- 
den felt distinctly annoyed. One suf- 
fers indignity in being discommoded by 
an irritable watchdog. He did not wish 
to beat a hasty retreat, like a surprised 
housebreaker. A bare instant later he 
regretted the impulse to explain his 
presence. 

The dog crouched, growling threat- 
eningly. He gathered himself for the 
final assault upon the chain, that looked 
none too substantial. Then he hurled 
himself, and was not hauled short at the 
end of the restraining chain. He landed 
with a terrific impact squarely against 
the intruder’s shoulder, teeth bared 
nastily. 

Why did tio one come out to see why 
the beast was making such a racket? 
Paul thought swiftly as he fought the 
animal off, and took to his heels. Un- 
luckily the dog had cut off his way of 
entrance to the rock garden. He leaped 
agilely out of the infuriated animal’s 
path once more, and lifted his own voice. 
Was there no one in the house? 

Fessenden’s breath came quickly 
Unwisely he had dodged too close to the 
flimsily railed ledge, beneath which was 
the drop of a hundred feet or more onto 
ugly black rocks. The brute charged 
once more, and this time Fessenden had 
a terrific struggle to free himself from 
the indomitable teeth that fastened in 
his shoulder. If they should sink intc 
his neck 

A warm spurt of blood ran down his 
arm as he dragged the dog from him, 
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fists curled about its studded collar. A 
nasty moment! There was nothing for 
it but to make for the house and trust 
to finding an open door or window. If 
he could elude the maddened animal— 
he must! It hurtled through the air for 
a final, desperate attack, and Paul 
dodged just in time. It made him 
rather ill to hear its hideous whine as it 
strove to recover its balance, could not, 
and lunged full force over the edge of 
the cliff. But he had had no choice. 

He heard the dull thud of its fall 
upon the rocks below, and turned to the 
house. He realized then how swiftly 
the thing had happned. An oldish man 
was coming down the steps breathlessly. 
His pale, worn face, his brilliant, rest- 
less eyes, betrayed his wrath. Fessen- 
den was barely conscious of a slim wom- 
an’s figure behind the approaching bulk. 

“You have sacrificed a very valuable 
dog, sir, by trespassing upon this prop- 
erty!” 

Paul felt his bleeding shoulder sym- 
pathetically, and glared back. 

“Your very valuable dog very nearly 
sacrificed me!” he retorted unceremoni- 
ously. “The beast should have been 
properly chained. I’m sorry to have 
trespassed, but from the path by which 
I approached I had no notion that the 
house was tenanted.” 

His voice broke off wonderingly; his 
eyes rested upon the slender, gracile girl 
in white who came to stand placatingly 
beside the older man. His companion 
in adventure smiled brilliantly at him, 
oblivious of her earlier attitude. 

“Gilbert, this is my knight-errant of 
the other afternoon. Do thank him for 
bringing me home safely!” 

Paul bowed rather dazedly. He saw 
that once the other man’s tempestuous 
tage had passed his manner was delight- 
ful. He put out his hand apologeti- 
cally. 

“I’m sorry you received such a wel- 
come. My dog should have been prop- 
erly constrained. The truth is, I’ve been 
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annoyed by—trespassing more than once 
lately ; I’ve relied upon Jerry to keep out 
any undesirables.” 

His bright, keen eyes roved restlessly 
over the young man’s face as he halted 
himself abruptly. There was a moment 
of strained silence. Paul, amazed, al- 
most incredulous of the presence of the 
girl in this queer establishment, started 
to murmur some inconsequent polite- 
ness. 

The girl intervened. 

“You're hurt! I’m sorry!” She 
turned to the gray-haired man accus- 
ingly. “Jerry bit him! I’ve told you 
for years that he was dangerous.” She 
appealed with her fine, gold-flecked 
eyes. “You must let us bind up your 
wounds, Mr.—I’m afraid I don’t know 
your name.” 

Fessenden smiled at her wickedly. 

“My name is Fessenden—Paul Fes- 
senden!” he offered. “We didn’t touch 
upon personalities the other day, did 
we?” 

The older man had stepped to the 
edge of the cliff, stood looking down 
upon the body of his late pet. He 
turned to the girl at last. 

“Of course. Certainly we must of- 
fer Mr. Fessenden first aid. Tell 
Miguel, will you, of the accident? Poor 
Jerry’s undoubtedly done for. Mr.— 
ah—Fessenden, I haven’t yet thanked 
you for helping my wife the other day.” 

Paul, holding his wounded arm, 
started at the significant word. This 
girl the wife of any one, much less this 
stooping, gray-haired man of fifty? His 
wife! A strange, absurd depression 
seized upon him. His arm began to 
throb painfully. 

“But we're keeping you standing, and 
your shoulder is bleeding!” she cried, 
and preceded them into the house. 

It was quite the most somber house 
in the world, Fessenden thought as he 
glanced about the huge square hall into 
which they entered. It was more evi- 
dent than ever from the interior that 
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the house had been erected some forty 
years ago, and had never been altered. 
He glimpsed a black-marble mantel- 
piece beneath a vast, gold-framed mir- 
ror between the Persian hangings that 
fell from the arched doorway of the 
front parlor, two stiffly placed chairs of 
carved walnut with slippery horsehair 
seats. Doubtless, just out of sight there 
was a cabinet of curios, acquired in 
various parts of the world. 

He felt rather the worse for his ex- 
perience, and he stumbled over a mag- 
nificent tiger skin on the floor. The girl 
sipped a small, firm hand under his 
arm. 

“My husband’s a very proficient per- 
son; if you'll trust to his treatment, I’m 
quite sure you'll have no trouble with 
your shoulder.” 

“Tf you'll come into my study,” in- 
vited his host. “My name is Armitage, 
incidentally—I'll do what I can.” 

The handsome study, or library, into 
which Paul was led, charmed him, Like 
every other room in this strange house, 
it belonged to a period of the past, but 
the lofty ceiling, the fine oak paneling 
between rows on rows of richly bound 
volumes, the massive furniture, all ex- 
pressed the best in its day. 

Armitage busied himself at a small 
cabinet, after ringing for a servant, 
while his young wife helped Fessenden, 
protesting, divest himself of his coat. 
The bull terrier’s teeth had sunk deep 
into his shoulder, but, though the wound 
bled profusely, it was not of a serious 
nature. 

“Your help, Carol!” 

Paul gritted his teeth, endured silently 
the blinding, brief agony of caustic, 
managed to smile feebly at the pity in 
the girl’s odd, lovely eyes. 

The dark-skinned 
in, bearing decanter 
small silver salver, 
down the proffered 


manservant came 
and glasses on a 
and Paul gulped 


cordial gratefully. 


Mrs. Armitage smiled at his praise of 
her husband’s skill. 
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“Gilbert has spent so much of his life 
in the wilds—he is a geologist—that he 
necessarily learned a good deal from his 
experiences.” 

So the man was a traveler, an ad- 
venturer by profession, so to speak, 
One would never suspect that from his 
nervous mien, his quick, uncertain man- 
ner. Yet as the three chatted together 
on the front veranda, a little later, Paul 
realized that, although Gilbert Armitage 
seemed unwilling to dwell long upon his 
dramatic years in Africa and South 
America, he was a gold mine of expe- 
rience. 

What had brought them to _ this 
lonely part of the Maine coast? Paul 
wondered. His health, possibly. His 
color was bad, and he was so thin that 
the sunlight seemed to glow through the 
man’s gaunt hands. 

They were obviously people of dis- 
tinction, of position, and of 
means. Carol Armitage happened to 
mention the Di Brisac villa at Cannes, 
which they had taken for two seasons. 
He knew the gorgeous pile of pale-pink 
stone, overhanging the bay. It was one 
of the show places of the Riviera, and 
the Countess di Brisac onlv leased it, as 
a roval favor, to a choice few of her 
personal friends—at the most exorbi- 
tant rental. 

He made a regretful move of depar- 
ture before long, but Armitage, whose 
manner had been throughout cordial, de- 
terred him insistently. His friendliness 
was eager, nervous, as if he were striv- 
ing to ripen in an hour an intimacy. It 
did not tally with his natural austerity 
of manner. but then, Paul thought 
rather dazedly, this was a house of 
amazing contradictions. 

“You must permit me to have you 
driven back to Beldon. The car will be 
here directly. I heard it on the bridge 
a moment ago.” 

Paul followed his nervous gesture, 
and saw that at the far side of the curi- 
ously placed dwelling was a_ private 


social 
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driveway, curving fp from an unseen 
road. 

He might have known that so impos- 
ing an old residence would have some 
mode of approach for motors. Even as 
he demurred, protested that he was quite 
able to walk back, purring wheels 
sounded on the gravel, and he glimpsed 
a big town car gliding up to the old- 
fashioned porte-cochere he had not seen 
from the angle from which he had ap- 
proached the slate-colored house. 

Mrs. Armitage played with her jade 
chain silently, lashes sweeping the in- 
scrutable curve of her cheek. 

“Pringle is back early,” her husband 
murmured, 

So there was another member of this 
intriguing household! The sunlight on 
the floor was abruptly shadowed. A 
slender, dark-eyed man in a light top 
coat stood drawing off his gloves, smil- 
ing at them. Carol Armitage rose 
abruptly, fingered some magazines on 
the big desk. Was the gesture an avoid- 
ance of his greeting? That was Paul’s 
first confused impression, at least. 

“Mr. Fessenden, my secretary, Mr. 
Pringle. You're back ahead of time, 
Austin. We did not expect you until 
evening,” 

Pringle acknowledged the introduc- 
tion easily, showing his extraordinarily 
nice white teeth. 

“Ll find it difficult to remain long 
away from so charming a place. Bos- 
ton was very hot, incidentally.” 

“Ring for Tony,” authorized Gilbert 
Armitage. ‘He is to take Mr. Fessen- 
den back to his inn. He has just suf- 
fered a most regrettable accident. Jerry 
lunged at him, sank his teeth into his 
shoulder. Mr. Fessenden fought him 
off. and managed to evade him when he 
sprang at him again; the dog went over 
the cliff.” 

“Nasty encounter,” said Pringle care- 
lessly. “I’m sorry, sir. I never have 
liked that dog. In fact, the antipathy 
was mutual.” 


He stepped to the window, beckoned 
the uniformed chauffeur, and issued, not 
the message of his employer, but the 
coolest of orders to the same effect. 
Odd, thought Fessenden, as he took his 
leave of host and hostess. The fellow 
had an air of swaggering importance 
that did not coincide with his position. 
And he could detect no sign of the de- 
gree of his popularity with his employer 
or Mrs. Armitage. He would almost 
have said they disliked Pringle! But 
Carol Armitage was speaking, and her 
lovely eyes held him magnetized. 

“We are leading the most sequestered 
of lives up here, Mr. Fessenden. But if 
you are to be here long, it would give 
us great pleasure to see you again.” 

“That’s most awfully good of you!” 
She was taking back her rebuke, and 
doing it very handsomely. He could 
not conjure up the confident, cool crea- 
ture who had administered it so exceed- 
ingly well. This girl was graver, 
touched by care, or even something 
deeper. And he fancied that once or 
twice he had surprised wistfulness on 
her sweet mouth, quick fear in her eyes. 
It must be lonely for her, hidden away 
here with an elderly, half-invalided hus- 
band, and no one but his rather cocky 
secretary for a companion! 

“Then take Carol at her word, and 
come!” urged Armitage eagerly. ‘‘Per- 
haps he can dine with us one night soon, 
Carol.” 

He drove away from the house on the 
ledge confusedly enough, behind the stiff 
back of a uniformed chauffeur, in the 
beautifully finished interior of an im- 
ported car that would not last long on 
these impossible roads. For, uncon- 
ventionally enough, he was dining three 
nights later with these people into 
whose lives he seemed to have been 
blown by the winds of chance, who 
seemed as glad of the strangely pro- 
vided contact as was he. 

But as he rolled back he was thinking 
more of Mrs. Armitage’s lovely, plead- 
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ing eyes than of the odd situation in 
which she seemed to be placed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Fessenden leaned from Louisa 
Drake’s shabby car as it turned in to 
let a sleek limousine pass, and bowed to 
its occupant. 

“That,” he told his old friend, “‘is 
Mrs. Gilbert Armitage—the girl 1 res- 
cued so heroically the other afternoon. 
She’s a lovely thing, isn’t she?” 

Mrs, Drake laughed comfortably. 

“Haven't you learned, you squire of 
dames, not to expect one woman to see 
in another what is enthusiastically- ac- 
claimed by a man? She is handsome. 
I've barely met her, but I can’t under- 
stand how you described her as radiant. 
My impression of her is of a cold, 
rather sad woman, unapproachable in 
the extreme. It never occurred to me 
that your girl of the boat episode could 
be Mrs. Armitage.” 

He lit a cigarette and frowned. 

“She treated me very nicely the day 
I trespassed, and I’m dining there to- 


morrow night. But there wasn’t a 
flicker of that brilliant, effervescent 


quality to her on our second meeting. 
Heaven knows, that house is enough to 
cast a shadow upon any woman.” 

“An elderly, peculiar husband isn’t 
conducive to youthful gayety, either,” 
remarked Louisa. “Perhaps she is her- 
self only occasionally, when she throws 
off the restraint of her surroundings, 
gets away——” 

She directed her attention to her driv- 
ing for a long moment. 

“People are very curious about the 
household at Hawk’s Nest. There’s so 


much talk in a little communiy like 
ours. Don’t involve yourself deeply, 
Paul.” 


“What do they say?” One of his 
nicest characteristics was that he always 
rose to the indignant defense of the 
assailed. 
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“What is always said of a young 
woman, married to a man of his age? 
He has a confidential secretary, I be- 
lieve, who is always with them. Quite 
a member of the family, and quite ob- 
vious in his attentions to her.” 

“She can’t stand him!” Paul retorted. 
“Neither can I, for that matter.” 

“She is with him a good deal, then, 
considering her dislike. It’s not only 
that. It’s—oh, their attitude generally, 
They choose to seclude themselves, and 
when people do that, rather snubbing 
the kindly intentions of their neighbors, 
they lay themselves open to talk.” 

“They're insisted 
Paul. ‘“They’ve lived all over the world, 
done the most interesting things. And 
you know yourself that most of the peo- 
ple here are deadly.” 

“That’s one of the oddest phases of 
the situation,” “Why 
should people of large means come to a 
place like this? I come here because 
my husband is a struggling young doctor 
with ideals, and because I have two in- 
fants who need Maine air and the sim- 
ple life. I loathe the place, privately, 
but it’s the best we can do, for a while. 
They have pots of money; a houseful of 
servants; the most expensive foreign 
make of car. They belong in Newport, 
apparently, and they come here, take 
over a gloomy, inaccessible old mansion 
on a cliff, bury themselves in it. When 
people call, invariably Mrs. Armitage is 
‘not at home.’ They’re—hiding, one 
might almost sav! From what?” 

“You incorrigible romanticist! Can't 
an elderly, nervous man seek seclusion 
for himself on the Maine coast without 
becoming the center of gossip?” 

Her earnestness annoyed him. 

“Now I’ve made you angry. 


cosmopolitans,” 


she agreed. 


But it 
is queer that they should be so eager 
to know you, to stir up an intimacy,” 
she maintained, 

He made a wry face. 

“Thanks! I was almost persuaded 
that my charming manners and taking 
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ways had endeared me to them. You're 
good for the soul, Louisa.” 

“You are huffy! But weren't you 
impressed by a—a queerness about 
them? Isn’t it—curiosity that is taking 
you back there?” 

“The most intense curiosity, which 
you've whetted unmercifully,” he re- 
turned cheerfully. “What do you know 
about them, besides all this vague rot 
you've just told me?” 

She shrugged. 

“Very little. It seems that he is a 
geologist of some note—or was, rather. 
His health has failed in recent years, 
and he came into a lot of money not so 
very long ago. I learned this from 
hearsay—how accurate it is I don’t 
know. But his early career is an open 
book. He discovered fossil evidence of 
an entirely new sort in Africa, where he 
spent years. It was all supposed to be 
very important, and he is a scientist of 
some renown. He never made any for- 
tune out of it, however. Why, when he 
started on a last expedition with an 
Englishman named Knightly—it was his 
daughter Armitage married, by the way 
—they hadn’t sufficient funds to begin 
with. They had to raise money for the 
expedition. Knightly was inured to the 
tropics, because he had certain holdings 
in British Guiana, from which he hoped 
to raise money in the shape of gold. 
That was why he went into partnership 
with Armitage. But it proved a vain 
hope, and after frightful hardships only 
\rmitage got back to civilization. 
Knightly died. Then suddenly the ge- 
ologist came into a fortune, and married 
Knightly’s daughter, A simple enough 
story—the young and penniless beauty 
selling out to the highest bidder!” 

“He was her father’s friend. Doubt- 
less he was very good to her.” 

Louisa Drake moved her handsome 
shoulders impatiently. 

“And you call me a romanticist! Oh, 
Paul, dear, I'm not implying that the 
Armitages aren’t desirable people so- 
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cially and all that. I dare say they are. 
But, now that she has married him, she 
should not permit the attentions of the 
secretary—and she shouldn’t waylay 
strange young men!” she declared. 

“She snubbed me when I wanted to 
see her again!” he protested. “And 
when I roamed up there the family 
watchdog assailed me viciously. Upon 
my word, Lou, I deserve a little con- 
sideration from them.” 

She laughed, and slowed down as they 
approached his hostelry. 

“Go dine with your Circe of the 
rocks, but don’t carry the analogy any 
further. I’m sorry for old Mr. Ar- 
mitage, poor, feeble, thwarted man. 
Don’t lavish all your pity on her!” 

So that was the general attitude to- 
ward the Armitage household. Paul 
Fessenden pondered upon it as he 
changed from tweeds to white flannels. 
But nothing that Louisa Drake or any 
one else could say in any way altered 
his interest, or turned the stubborn tide 
of his sympathy. 

He looked forward to dining at the 
house on the crags with an eagerness 
that he had not experienced for years. 
When the day arrived it dawned hot and 
humid, with the usually clean-cut world 
of green and gold and dancing, foam- 
flecked blue veiled impalpably, yet cer- 
tainly, in a haze of heat that no ocean 
breeze dispelled. 

It was the sort of day that presages 
storm, and it was the third in an un- 
precedented stretch of breathless 
weather. 

By evening the oppression had not 
lifted, and Paul, being driven toward his 
destination in a jolting machine that 
threatened to fall apart beneath the cas- 
ual hands of a grizzled gentleman who 
had forsaken his sailorly calling, but 
who still retained the title of “cap’n” 
—he had navigated a fishing schooner 
for thirty years—found himself mor- 
bidly under the spell of the brooding 
calm. 
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“Goin’ to have some weather before 
morning,” remarked his companion 
cheerfully. “Real weather.” 


“T hope so!” enjoined Paul fervently. 
“This heat is demoralizing. Will the 
wind simply spring up before long?” 

Captain Harmon chuckled. 

“IT wafh’t meaning that kind of 
weather. This spell always means the 
other kind. We'll see a smart storm 
heavin’ up not long after sunset. The 
air’s thick with it now.” 

“A bad storm must play havoc with 
the roads up here,” Paul ventured, 

“It does. Three years back we had 
one that laid open big gulches in all the 
dirt roads. That house you're goin’ to 
now—Hawk’s Nest—couldn't be reached 
until the road workers had filled up the 
hill road. They don’t bother much about 
it, seein’ how no one lives there most of 
the time.” 

“Is the house the property of Mr. 
Armitage?” Paul wondered. 

“No! Belongs to an old lady that 
never comes up here. It’s been all of 
thirty years since she and her husband 
lived in it summers. They built it, and 
named it, before I was more’n a little 
shaver, It’s a fine house, all right. Old 
Mrs. Latham—t’was she who built it; 
he didn’t have any money—liked the 
notion of keepin’ him up here away 
from other women, I guess. He was a 
good-looking man, and she was older by 
ten years than the, and homely as a 
hedge fence. Not that it did her much 
good. He ran off and left what he’d 
busted himself to get, with a girl from 
these parts that went there to sew.” 

They were chugging up the long, steep 
hill road that led to the more imposing 
entrance of the slate-colored house, and, 
grim against the coppery sky, it 
frowned down upon them, indefinably 
stamped with some old sorrow. An 


ironic history for the house to have, 
under the circumstances, Paul thought. 

He got out, paid the man, took his 
number. 
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“I can get you by phone when I 
want you to come for me? Right!” 

The butler, Miguel, ushered him into 
the gloomy, handsome hall, and he 
found himself face to face with Austin 
Pringle, who lounged in a window seat 
with a book. The man was doing the 
honors, practically. 


“Mrs. Armitage will be down di- 


rectly. We've been riding some old 
nags we found in the village this after- 
noon. Beastly hot, isn’t it? Have a 
drink.” 


“Hadn’t we better wait for our host 
and hostess?” suggested Paul. 

Pringle was already at the siphon. 

“Carol’s the proverbial sluggard—or 
her maid is—where con- 
cerned. You know what women are! 
Better have one with me.” 

“T'll wait!” 

It pleased Paul to aim a certain ran- 
corous disapproval against the man’s 
sleek, impervious hide. In years he 
hadn’t disliked anybody as much as he 
disliked Pringle. How dared he assume 
that indolent, intimate tone in connec- 
tion with Carol Armitager Unless— 
preposterous! Whatever her private 
life was, however unbearable her mar- 
riage had proven, she was not the type 
of woman to console herself with such 
aman as Pringle. With any man! She 
was a gentlewoman. 

“You're an old friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Armitage ?” 

Pringle rested his well-tailored per- 
son against the carved-onyx mantel. 

“Well, yes! Mr. Armitage and I 
have maintained connections for the 
past five years. When I got out of 
service I fell into a berth with him and 
Mrs. Armitage’s father. South Africa. 
They were all excited at finding certain 
strata along river beds that proved 
something about the glacial age.” He 
laughed infectiously. “I went along as 
a sort of secretarial factotum—keeping 
records and the like—and although Mr. 
Armitage’s health does not permit him 
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to continue his work, he is good enough 
to pretend to find me useful.” 

He stopped short. Both men turned 
to the library, on the threshold of which 
stood Gilbert Armitage. 

“How do you do, Mr, Fessenden! 
It is a pleasure to see you again.” 

The words and tone were cordial 
enough, but his hawklike, intellectual 
face, care graven, bore more than a 
trace of some recent turmoil. He 
brushed an unsteady hand across his 
brow, and continued absently : 

“You will forgive me for not being 
on hand when you arrived. The heat 
is very trying—very.” 

Pringle spoke jauntily. 

“I’ve been telling Mr. Fessenden of 
our—connection.” Did he pause be- 
fore the last lightly uttered word? 

Paul, always sensitive to undercur- 
rents of speech, got a curious impres- 
sion in the brief, ensuing silence. He 
felt as if he were looking upon the 
goading of an animal, whose patience 
had reached its tether. It was absurd, 
of course, yet he could not rid himself 
of the idea. For an instant there was 
the tension of peril in the air. All that 
he had heard of the Armitage ménage 
assailed him in one hideous doubt. 
Then Gilbert Armitage spoke mildly 
enough: 

“T have been very lucky to retain Mr. 
Pringle’s Unfortu- 
nately he is obliged to leave us in the 
near future; I have no doubt that he 
can make himself invaluable in various 
other lines of endeavor.” 


services so long. 


Pringle tossed down his drink, bowed. 

“I’m afraid you flatter my poor abil- 
ities !” 

“Not in 
calmly. 


the least,” said Armitage 

“Then you’re very good to express 
yourself so, sir.’’ Austin Pringle’s dark 
eyes danced gayly. “You know that 
the satisfaction is mutual ; it will be very 
hard for me to content myself in an- 


other’s employ.” 
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Gilbert Armitage accepted a ciga- 
rette from his guest’s case, and inhaled 
the bluish smoke. 

“A young man has his future to think 
of; and, when it is a matter of his wel- 
fare, only that should be considered.” 

Cordial, even friendly phrases, and 
yet that lowering pall of hostility be- 
tween them! 

Fessenden laughed nervously, 
turned the talk into safer channels. 

They were still grouped about the 
empty fireplace in the hall when a door 
on an upper floor opened, and quick, 
feminine steps clicked on the parquet. 

Carol Armitage, sheathed in green 
tissue that emphasized the ivory pallor 
of her long throat, her perfect shoul- 
ders, and threw into sharp relief the 
reddish hue of her smoothly done hair, 
smiled down at them as she descended 
the staircase. 

“You are our first guest, Mr. Fessen- 
den! Doesn’t the honor overwhelm 
you?” 

She was very gay, and presently they 
went in to an exquisitely served meal, 
whose very formality was startling in 
this out-of-the-way place. One did not 
expect such delicacies in a country 
house that was unused to guests, Paul 
thought as he sipped his excellent Bur- 
gundy and consumed quail that was a 
triumph of cookery. 

Carol Armitage was a perfect hostess, 
an attentive listener. With three men 
vying with each other for her favor, she 
guided the dinner to a successful con- 


and 


clusion. And yet, in the rare silences 
that fell between them, Paul was always 
aware of something unpleasant that 
brooded upon them. An _ intangible, 


vague thing, but oppressive, to be fought 
against. She sensed it, evidently. That 
was why she maintained an unflagging 
brilliance of talk and mien, as they sat 
in the quaint drawing-room after dinner. 

The windows were open. but hardly a 
breath stirred the heavy damask folds 
that draped them. The sun had set rud- 
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dily, but the angry crimson of the west- 
ern sky had been obscured by an ever- 
deepening haze that was very unlike the 
usual clear, amethystine dusk. The sea, 
beneath the cliff, lay like a heaving vat 
of molten metal, dark, turgid, and for- 
bidding, 

“Stifling!” said Mrs. Armitage in one 
of the strained silences that were so as- 
tonishing between the flares of talk. 
“Shall we go out on the veranda?” 

“A wrap!” suggested Austin Pringle, 
and held out an embroidered Spanish 
shawl as if to place it about her bare 
shoulders, smiling into her eyes. 

She evaded his touch carefully. 

“The elements of nature, like the ele- 
mentals in us, gather force, smolder for 
a long time before the electrical dis- 
charge takes place,” remarked Gilbert 
Armitage suddenly, looking out at the 
coppery sky. 

He had not spoken for a long time, 
but his drooping gaze had rarely strayed 
from Pringle’s insolent good looks as 
the younger man had boldly, uncompro- 
misingly striven to engage Carol Armi- 
tage in a téte-a-téte which she had skill- 
fully avoided. Paul tried not to read 
more than the actual words into the 
unexpected utterance. But it was evi- 
dent that Pringle understood the un- 
derlying import. 

“Elementals? You mean our very 
human passions that are denied fulfill- 
ment—for a time?” 

“T mean the strongest of our passions 
—the burning desire for vindication. 
The repayment of evil!” 

Softly Gilbert Armitage beat upon the 
arm of his Shanghai chair with his thin, 
aging hand. His intonation was low, 
thoughtful. Paul tried to brush aside 
the heavy pall that, like a sentient force, 
pressed down upon them. The air was 
tense with storm. Yet not a puff of 
wind came to disperse the faint blue 
cloud of cigarette smoke that hung al- 
most motionless about them. It was a 
distracting night, a breathless, long- 
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drawn-out wait for some dreadful cli- 
max. 

Paul laughed uncertainly. 

“Tl wonder how much effect such at- 
mospheric conditions have upon living 
creatures. Animals are quickly upset 
by an impending thunderstorm; we, less 
in touch with the, elements, nevertheless 
are affected by them. I can’t escape a 


sense of high-strung expectation to- 
night! I feel——’”’ 


“How dramatic!” murmured Pringle 
with a covert derision. “And how un- 
fortunate that as soon as the storm 
bursts this delightful anticipatory thrill 
will fail all fulfillment!’ 

“One is never sure,” shrugged Paul. 
“All sorts of things might happen. The 
insecure conveyance which is to come 
for me may part, chassis and top, on the 
more neglected portions of your exe- 
crable roads! Or I might be struck by 
lightning.” 

“Let us hope that none of these dis- 
asters may take place,” laughed Armi- 
tage. “Your feeling of impending— 
doom, shall we say? 
you alone, however! such 
nights as this invite, hasten, the in- 
evitable. I think we all feel that!” 

His glowing dark eyes fixed them- 
selves steadily upon Pringle. 

Carol sprang up, tense as a young doe. 

“You're all 
surd. It’s hotter out here than in the 
drawing-room. We'd do. better to 
make up a bridge game!” 

They followed her ghost-pale silhou- 
ette into the stiff, handsome room of 
another era, and waited for Miguel to 
light the pendant that hung high, a 
shower of incandescents, and set up a 
card table near the windows. 

Listless, preoccupied as three of the 
four were, it was impossible to play 
with Pringle and not be infected by his 
intense ardor for the game. He played 
like a professional, taking no quarter, 
giving none. And his handsome fea- 
tures underwent a curious, at first im- 


is not peculiar to 
As you say, 


being intense—and ab- 














perceptible, change as the game. pro- 


gressed. They sharpened. Fine, hard 
lines etched themselves about his full- 
lipped, usually gay mouth, his dark eyes. 
The predatory, avid being who lurked 
beneath the debonair exterior of Austin 
Pringle appeared, wnguarded, for the 
first time. 

He did not play a cautious game, and 
when it so fell out that he played op- 
posite Mrs. Armitage his recklessness 
was supreme. Yet he continued to 
And when Carol Armitage ab- 
sently threw down a card she should 
have held, and thereby lost ‘him the tricks 
he had been counting as won, he was 
The loverlike quality in his 
manner was gone. 

“That was an idiotic play, Carol!” 

“I’m sorry.” 

Quite obviously, she didn’t really care. 

“That sort of stupidity is unforgiv- 
able!’ he flared nastily. 

Paul was furious. He controlled 
himself with an effort to see what Gil- 
bert Armitage would do. But the older 
man only sat back, half exulting, seem- 
ingly, in the display of temper on the 
part of Pringle. 

Outside, the hush and the heat seemed 
to intensify. There was no sound of 
any sort, beyond the room in which the 
four sat at their cards, and yet, in that 
deep quiescence of the world, there was 
a long vibration, felt rather than heard. 
And, as if the souls of the men and the 
woman quivered in response, their jan- 
gled nerves were tautened to the break- 
ing point. 

Paul pushed back his chair, glowered 
at the secretary. 

“Not as unforgivable as your man- 
ner, I’m afraid!” 

Her dark, pained eyes strayed from 
one to the other. 

“Please—please! I—it was stupid of 
me. You know what bridge means to 
the devotee!” She achieved a smile. 

Paul sank back into his chair. 
Heavens, what a night! 


score, 


furious. 
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“Your deal!” 

Pringle, biting his nether lip, pushed 
the pasteboards toward her. But she 
rose. 

“T’m afraid I can’t attain your stand- 
ards of excellence. We'd better not 
play any longer.” 

Idly she strolled about the room. 

“Don’t be childish!” Pringle rasped. 
“You know you played abominably. I 
didn’t intend to be rude, of course, but 
really, Carol a 

“Whatever your intentions may be, 
you succeed in making yourself rather 
boorish!” she told him lightly, but with 
fire beneath her white lids. 

The gathering storm was not entirely 
confined to the elements of the night. 
A low, throaty rumble reverberated 
faintly from distant skies. 

“The storm!” she whispered. “It’s 
almost upon us.” 

“Very nearly!” said Gilbert Armi- 
tage. 

His hands were trembling almost im- 
perceptibly upon the green baize top of 
the card table. He watched his wife’s 
slender figure move restlessly about the 
room, cross the threshold with a mur- 
mured word of apology. 

“A bit touchy to-night!” laughed 
Pringle, and got no answer. He swung 
to his feet with exaggerated ease. “I'd 
better go make my peace now.” 

“T think you had!” said Gilbert Armi- 
tage curiously, and the man was gone. 

Paul underwent that amazing sensa- 
tion of knowing, in some subconscious, 
unreal fashion, what was going to hap- 
pen next. The incredible, yet com- 
monly experienced perception of words 
not yet spoken, of actions not yet be- 
gun, surged over him. He knew that 
Armitage was going to rise, fling back 
the heavy hangings at the windows; that 
he was going to be suddenly illumined 
by the pale, brief glow of distant light- 
ning, precursor to the storm. 

He waited, entranced, for the man to 
speak. 
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“She’s right. The wind is rising. Do 
you hear it?” The eerie, half-heard 
vibration of the night struck them both. 
Armitage turned sharply. “Where are 
they ?” 

The man looked a little mad. All 
that Paul had gleaned of the inhabit- 
ants of Hawk’s Nest assailed him. Gil- 
bert Armitage’s eyes burned with the 
fierce light of the zealot who is close to 
the object of his fanatical pursuit. 

“In the music room or library, no 
doubt.” 

Paul had glimpsed the bare floor, the 
rococo wall decoration, done in the man- 
ner of French designers of lesser sig- 
nificance, the painted piano that was the 
pathetic shell of song in the long room 
dedicated to melody. 

“Perhaps we had better join them. 
Will you come?” 

The infirm hand on his arm was not 
to be denied. Still with that sense of 
sure foreboding, of having known that 
this was to be, Paul accompanied his 
host through the great dim hall. 

He was frightened. For he did not 
know what was happening beyond that 
bead-hung opening that led into the 
music room. The hall door, which stood 
open behind them, was blown shut like 
the report of a gun by a perverse gust 
of the suddenly rising wind, making un- 
heard their approach. 

Then Paul saw through the thin, 
clinking portiéres of beads and bamboo, 
the two figures. Carol Armitage was 
seated at the instrument, white hands 
poised over the keys. Pringle bent over 
her. If he was suing for forgiveness 
he was achieving an attitude less sup- 
pliant than masterful, for he seemed 
about to pounce upon her, importunate, 
predatory. And she? She sat there, 
frozen into acquiescence, Paul thought 
sorrowfully. Then she was in Pringle’s 
arms, her white, purely carved features 
thrown into sharp relief against his 
shoulder, her neck arched back beneath 
his rapacious lips that sought her own. 
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She neither struggled nor cried out. 
and Paul felt the man 
breathe deep and hard. 

“Cold—cold!"” murmured Pringle to 
the marble woman in his arms. “You 
shall kiss me!” 

But she swayed back from his kiss, 
and Paul, rejoicing strangely, saw that 
the gesture was not that of the coquette 
Then Gilbert Armitage reached up, tore 
down the frail hangings, stood clutching 
the tinkling stalks of dead bamboo and 
jade-green beads as he confronted them. 

“Ah!” sobbed the woman, who had 
not murmured one word of love, and, 
released with violence, fell back against 
the piano, her outflung hands striking 
strange discords from the keys. “Gil- 
bert!” It was a cry of thankfulness. 

What a scene into which to be im- 
pelled by chance! Paul Fessenden stood 
nonplused, ill at not knowing 
whether to retire or stay. as Armitage 
approached the dark-eved man in his 
employ. 


beside him 


Case, 


“You rat! What a loathesome thing 
you are!” He checked himself sud- 
denly. 

“Gilbert!” his wife cried again 

He laughed, and stood before the 
arrogant, albeit perturbed, figure that 


was Pringle. 

“T’m a gullible sort, upon my word I 
am! Not that I had faith in any phase 
of your character. Never that. But it 
did not occur to me that you would 
strike at me through this poor girl.” 

“I’m stifling!’ moaned Carol, touch- 
ing her throat, where Pringle’s avid 
mouth had clung, as if it were scarred 
with the imprint of his lips. And she 
turned to the distrait Paul. ‘Take me 
out of here!” 

She swayed against his arm, and he 
guided her into the abandoned drawing- 
room. What scene was being played 
out between the two men, he wondered, 
and as the troubling doubt struck him, 
he saw that the older man was ironically 
waiting for Pringle to precede him into 














the library, whose heavy door stood open 
to admit them. 

“How dreadful!” She _ shivered. 
“Mr. Fessenden, I’m ashamed that this 


should have happened! 
ashamed. I—you-———” 

He stood at the window, waiting for 
another sheet of livid Tight to quicken 
the darkness. 

“T understand perfectly. Pringle is 
simply—predatory.” 

He was more than that, Paul thought, 
remembering Gilbert Armitage’s embit- 
tered words. But just what he was— 
well, it was, or it should be, nothing to 
him. 

“Do you?” she pushed back the heavy, 
rippling masses of her chestnut hair 
wearily. “TI wish I could honestly say 
that I understood.” She laughed sob- 
bingly. “What a curious—what an in- 
evitable thing life is! You were blown 
across our tangled paths one windy day 

and now, you’re with me while——” 

\ blinding, jagged flame, a crash like 
the thunderous downfall of a mighty, 
doomed city, dazed and deafened them. 
Then the floodgates opened with a blast 
of wind that almost rocked the house. 

Miguel, calm, pale as always, entered, 
approached the windows, through which 
the storm was forcing a fierce entry. 
His coat tails billowed out as he strug- 
gled with the window catches. 

Paul felt a light touch on his arm. 
The girl spoke close to his ear. 

“I’m afraid! Go get them.” 

Miguel turned deprecatingly. 

“The gentlemen are in the library. I 
knocked, madame, to see about the win- 
dows; they did not wish to be 
disturbed.” 

She was twisting cruelly the big, ex- 
quisite diamonds that glittered on her 
pale hands. So great was her mental 
distress that she seemed unconscious of 
a jagged little wound on her middle 
finger, from which a few drops of crim- 
son issued, occasioned by the sharp cut- 
ting of her rings. 


Horribly 
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“You've hurt yourself!” 

He pressed the snowy linen of his 
handkerchief to the bleeding cut, and 
did not see how almost tenderly her eyes 
rested upon his smooth young head. 

“It’s nothing. But the other—please 
go!” 

He felt like a fool as he approached 
the shut libr: y door. And then, almost 
at the threshold, he overheard the pas- 
sionate threat. 

“T’ve given my last warning!” 

“You speak of warnings ” These 
were Pringle’s insolent tones. “My 
dear Armitage, it doesn’t become you to 
offer terms. I thought I had made 
that quite clear to you!” 

“You've made quite clear to me just 
one thing—the necessity for your rid- 
dance !” 

“And if I propose to stay—as 
I do 

The voices of both men were thick 
with passion. 

“You know what the consequences 
will be.” 

The other’s ironic laughter stopped 
short. 

“Shut up! Some one’s knocking!” 

After a freighted silence Armitage ap- 
proached the door, whose handle Paul 
had been wrenching futilely during the 
high words. 

“What is it?” 

“Mrs. Armitage sent me to ask you to 
step into the drawing-room.” 

Paul experienced intense discomfort. 
Why should he be involved in such a 
family scene? He loathed scenes, just 
as he loathed all unpleasantness, and 
shied it successfully. And now he stood 
there, breaking in upon the passionate 
quarrel of two men over a woman. 

“Tell her I am engaged at the mo- 
ment.” 

Dismissal, and nothing accomplished. 
He waited long enough to realize that the 
key would not be turned in the lock to 
admit him, still paused, an instant 
longer. 
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What a nasty note there was to the 
young man’s taunting laughter! What 
hold had he upon the elderly geologist, 
to vent such sneering mirth in the face 
of suppressed fury? 

“Do you want to drive me to—mur- 
der ?” 

The crash of thunder, with which the 
storm reached its pinnacle of devastating 
force, drowned out every other sound. 
Paul saw at the other end of the cor- 
ridor the pale figure of Carol Armi- 
tage, small hands clenched against her 
ears, wide-eyed with horror of the 
raging night. 

“Tt struck near here that time!” she 
gasped. “Oh, why won't they finish 
their quarrel, come out——’”’ 

“Tt’s all right,” he reassured her, 
needing reaffirmed faith himself. “I’ve 
spoken to your husband.” 

She uttered a deep-drawn sigh of re- 
lief, and he turned, to see Armitage, 
pale and overcome, step out. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The storm had done its worst some 
half hour later, but Austin Pringle still 
sulked in the library. At least, he had 
not rejoined the quiet company in the 
drawing-room, but that was hardly to 
be expected, Paul reflected. 

Old Mr. Armitage had not the en- 
durance for such scenes. He was white, 
3ut a certain gaunt grimness 
to his mouth boded no quarter for the 
insolence of the younger man. 

He did not mention the distressing 
scene that had been played out until 
nearly an hour had passed, and Paul was 
thinking of broaching his departure. 
Then Gilbert Armitage looked curiously 
at his wife and spoke. 

“Pringle is leaving on the ten twenty- 
three train. 

“TLeaving—— 

Carol Armitage’s perfect profile was 
astudy. Did the man’s departure strike 
a blow to her heart? Paul, reading a 


shaken. 


He’s packing now.” 
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thousand different meanings into the in- 
cidents of the night, could not under- 
stand her inscrutable pallor, the frozen 
curve of her mouth. 

“Won't the roads be in awfully bad 
shape?” queried Paul. “By the way, I 
must phone Harmon to come for me, 
unless it would not take your man out 
of his way to drop me at the inn ws 

Armitage broke in upon his wife’s 
acquiescence, 

“Unfortunately, Tony, my chauffeur, 
wrenched his knee badly this afternoon. 
I shall be obliged to drive Pringle down 
myself.” He hesitated, pale, perturbed. 
“Would it be asking too much of you 
to stay with Carol until I return? This 
storm has made her a little nervous, and 
this house is not the most cheerful place 
in the world.” 

“T’ll be only too glad to stay!” said 
Paul. 

For her eyes, that had been enigmatic, 
met his pleadingly. She was afraid! 

“In that case you must let us put you 
up overnight!” she insisted. “I couldn’t 
think of sending you back at our con- 
venience, after you've been good enough 
to outstay your own,” 

He accepted the cordial invitation 
without further demur. It was obvious 
that his acceptance eased some doubt 
or dread that had stamped itself upon 
Gilbert Armitage. 

He felt infinitely relieved at the 
thought of Pringle’s departure. The 
man was like some evil influence in the 
old house. He cast a blight upon them 
all. 

“Have Miguel show Mr. Fessenden 
his room,” suggested Armitage almost 
feverishly, and thereupon rang for the 
servant, 

“Mr, Fessenden is spending the night. 
Put him in the east room, Miguel, and 
lay out whatever he needs for comfort 
from my wardrobe.” He turned to 
Fessenden eagerly. “I’m putting you 
in one of the most interesting rooms in 
the house. It’s a tower room, with a 
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magnificent view. Whenever you'd like 
to go up—” 

He glanced covertly at the girl, and 
Paul sensed that he wanted a few words 
alone with her. That was why Miguel 
had been summoned! 

“I'll go up and get my bearings,” he 
said easily. ‘What a huge old house this 
is!” 

“It’s very large. But wait! First I 
want the car brought around; I am driv- 
ing Mr, Pringle to the station, and we 
may have to go slowly.” 

His hands clutched tremblingly at the 
myx mantel, upon which he had just 
laced an emptied cordial glass. 

“Yes, sir. Tony 

“No, no! I'll drive. Don’t disturb 
Pony.” 

Armitage could be very querulous 
when his wishes were not complied with 
to the instant, Fessenden guessed. <A 
difficult life for a young and beautiful 
woman, So difficult that almost any 
diversion weuld make itself a poignant 
need. He hushed the insidious mur- 
mur. 

Presently Miguel returned, with word 
that the closed car was waiting. 

“I'll come up to see if he’s ready.” 

Armitage preceded them up the stairs, 
paused haifway down the corridor, 
rapped at a closed door, opened it part 
way. 

“The car’s waiting, Austin,” Paul 
heard him say as he passed on his way 
to the tower room that was to be his 
abode for the night. “Trouble? None 
at all!” 

He did not hear the erstwhile secre- 
tary’s reply, but the words and response 
of the older man was sufficiently 
amicable to relieve his mind. A lucky 
thing that Pringle, with whatever hold 
he had upon the older man, had been 
persuaded to leave. For Armitage had 
not been far from desperation during 
that brief scene in the library. He had 
been afraid, when an ugly threat had 
been spoken 
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The room into which the silent Miguel 
showed him was so big, so imposing with 
its great, old-fashioned bed, its massive 
walnut wardrobe and bureau, that it 
almost dwarfed him. The high, carved 
bed was set back in a sort of recess, and 
commanded the room. The walls were 
hung with some faded, dark-blue stuff, 
satin striped, and the beruffled armchairs 
bespoke, in their faded rosy damask 
coverings, the touch and taste of a 
woman. 

Doubtless this gloomy chamber had 
been inhabited by the rich woman who 
had built the house on the ledge as a 
sort of spiritual prison for her younger 
husband. Queer how a house did ab- 
sorb the joy that had glowed lavishly 
within its walls, the grief and heartache 
that had pulsed in its chambers! Laugh- 
ter and happiness clung like faint per- 
fume to certain old houses, he thought. 
And, more grimly, hate and despair 
stamped brick and timbers for its own. 

There was actually a sentient quality 
of jealousy, of hate, in this old house. 
Was it not possible for bitter scenes, 
played long ago, to have imprinted their 
evil memory upon the very walls, that 
must receive impressions as a_ photo- 
graphic plate receives shadows of the 
sun? 

This was no house for Armitage to 
have chosen to which to bring his young 
wife, Paul thought, as he watched 
Miguel throw open the great windows, 
and let the chilly, wet wind seep into 
the chamber. 

Then, scoring the dim, fitful fancies 
that had taken such a hold upon him, 
he watched the manservant bring in the 
necessary brushes, and sleeping gar- 
ments, and a heavy, darkly brocaded 
dressing gown. 

Armitage did himself rather well in 
the matter of personal luxuries. 

It was perhaps twenty minutes lates 
that he went downstairs to join Mrs. 
Armitage. He had deliberately dawdled 
in the room assigned to him as long as 
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possible in order that he might avoid 
taking leave of Austin Pringle. Under 
the circumstances it would be awkward, 
to say the least. 

He found the drawing-room deserted. 
The servants—there were only Miguel, 
Mrs. Armitage’s personal maid, and a 
cook, besides the chauffeur, he had 
learned—were seldom in evidence in this 
well-run establishment. But its appa- 
rent emptiness only added to the gloom 
of the old house. 

A rustle of silk, a minor sound, drew 
his head about, and he saw Carol Armi- 
tage etched at the far end of the hall. 
The night had marked her pitiably, he 
noticed for the first time. Her pallor, 
beneath the delicate patches of rouge, 
was so very evident; and her lovely, 
wax-red mouth was stamped with terror, 
or grief, or both. 

Just what did the little drama mean to 
her? A great deal, Paul feared sorrow- 
fully. He watched her benignantly as 
she approached him slowly. 

“They've gone!” she whispered tone- 
lessly. 

A motor throbbed outside. Paul 
wanted, inexplicably, to take her in his 
arms, kiss her white eyelids, that cur- 
tained such despair, tell her that she 
must not grieve for the departing 
Pringle. He couldn’t conceive of her 
caring for the impossible, insolent fel- 
low. And yet—why should she stand 
there, dumb with some overwhelming 
anguish of spirit? 

“Don't grieve for him!” he longed to 
cry out. “He’s not worth a tear, a 
heart throb!” 

Instead, he could only thrust his hands 
into the pockets of his dinner jacket 
resolutely, that they might not clasp her 
own, and say casually: 


“You play beautifully. You must, 


with those supple, long hands of yours. 
D’you mind letting me hear you to- 
night ?” 

The music room lay before them. 
Like a woman in a dream she moved 
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across the polished floor and seated her- 
self at the piano. 

“Tt’s out of tune; it jangles dread- 
fully.” 

He lounged against the rosewood top, 
with its litter of scattered music, and 
smiled at her with a sweetness, an under- 
standing that went to her cold, troubled 
heart. 

“TY think you could evoke music from 
anything. Your hands—on broken 
strings, even F 

He meant it. There was something 
about her that destroyed the faintest or 
the foulest suspicion of ugliness, of 





faithlessness. One could not look into 
her lovely, brook-water eyes and find 
anything murkier than candor, and 
youth, and heartbreak hidden there! She 
was more than simply guiltless. She 


had the amazing capacity for blighting 
evil, for withering distrust and dishonor 
upon the stalk. At least, that was how 
the enamored young man who bent over 
the discordant instrument saw her. 

She began to play. Some prelude in 
a minor key that sounded the hidden 
griefs, the forgotten dreams of man. It 
was a haunting thing of Grieg’s, in his 
most mystic mood, and the ever-recur- 
rent, wistful strain assailed the man who 
heard her with a curious poignancy, a 
heart-breaking insistence. 

She struck a bad note, and her be- 
jeweled hands fell heavily upon the keys. 

“T can’t play to-night!” 

She rose, and moved swiftly to the 
uncurtained windows. 

“From here you can see the tail lights 
of the car, as it turns at the bridge.” 

Her clenched hands, restless as wild 
birds, drummed upon the rain-dimmed 
panes. Her intent dark eyes fastened 
hungrily upon the storm-swept night, as 
if she meant to wrench from its gusty 
darkness some precious secret. 

“T can’t see s 

Her voice was a low, sobbing plaint 
in his ear. Did she long so passionately 
for one glimpse at the insensate machine 




















































that was bearing the man she loved from 
her forever, perhaps? 

“It hasn’t reached the bottom of the 
hill yet. They have to go very slowly 
on account of the ruts in the road.” 

He spoke mechanically, and felt her 
feverish hands tighten on his arm. 

“There—that glimmer between the 
trees! He’s gotten that far—ah.” 

“A dangerous night for motoring,” 
he acquiesced. 

“Dangerous!” her lips echoed me- 
chanically. 

And then the car rounded the curve, 
far beneath them, echoed faintly as it 
rolled over the bridge, and was seen no 
more, 

How pale she was, as she stood, almost 
huddled against the glass, searching, 
eager-eyed, through the wet and windy 
dark. Then something about her startled 
him. Her pale, lovely eyelids fluttered 
like a wounded bird’s, she swayed 
against him, and he caught her as she 
slid to the polished floor, to lie senseless 
and pale against his knee, while he 
rubbed her icy wrists, her pulseless 
temples, and called for aid. 

“Mrs. Armitage has fainted!’ he told 
the manservant who appeared at the 
door. “Where’s her maid? Never 
mind—I'll carry her up to her room; 
there’s not a sofa that isn’t an atrocity 
down here.” 

She was light, small boned, in spite 
of her height, and Paul’s arms were 
muscular enough to bear her dead weight 
easily. As if she had been a child he 
gathered her up in his arms, marveling 
at the sweet-scented softness of her 
hair, as it brushed his cheek, and fol- 
lowed Miguel upstairs. 

The big, handsome room into which 
he bore her, cheerful and gay with 
chintz and taffeta, utterly feminine with 
its books and embroideries and silver- 
framed photographs, was full of the 
bustling presence of the sallow-cheeked, 


black-eyed Frenchwoman who served 
her. 
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“Ah! Whata pity! Poor madame! 
Place her here, m’sieur, if you please!” 

She gestured to the bed, turned down 
for the night, and he deposited his bur- 
den gently upon the silken coverlet. 

“Water, and a little brandy, please!” 

He impulsively, zealously, took the bit 
of cold linen from the maid’s hands, and 
knelt beside the unconscious girl while 
Colette removed the frail satin slippers 
from the limp, small feet, dabbing at 
cheek and brow. And it was he who 
raised her head, forced a few drops of 
the stimulant between her gleaming, 
parted teeth. 

She coughed, and her dark eyes flew 
open, to stare in desperate puzzlement 
at her surroundings. 

“You fainted,” Paul told her, ‘‘and I 
brought you up here.” 

As she murmured her distrait grati- 
tude one relaxed hand moved, and some- 
thing small and hard clinked upon the 
floor. Fear claimed her-for its own 
again, and Paul stooped, wonderingly, to 
retrieve a brass key; the most ordinary 
sort of key, that unlocks almost any 
door. 

Why should she have been guarding 
that inconsequential, clumsily shaped bit 
of metal, during unconsciousness, even! 
Queer! 

“Thank you!” Her pale lips breathed 
the words as she took it. 

He saw her cold little hand steal to 
the tight, cunningly cut silver of her 
bodice, hover there. Then she offered 
her empty fingers to him, and he bade 
her good night, abandoning her to the 
solicitous charge of the Frenchwoman. 

It was almost eleven by the second 
time he sought the big blue room in 
which he was to sleep. But the neatly 
turned down bed did not offer him the 
repose his troubled spirit asked. His 
quick fancy kept building and destroy- 
ing a thousand edifices of imagination 
from all that had happened during the 
evening. 

Who was Austin Pringle? What was 
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he, and why were Armitage and his 
young wife so obviously under his 
thumb? Did Carol Armitage love the 
dark-eyed, insolent cavalier? Poor girl, 
unhappily mated as she was to a man 
old enough to be her father, she might 
easily have fallen victim to the young 
secretary's arrant attractions—-or did she 
merely fear him? What was the look 
he had surprised in her eyes more than 
once as they rested upon Pringle? And 
why had Armitage permitted him the 
house for so long? 

No, this was no ordinary situation of 
a clandestine love affair between the 
young wife and the elderly )usband’s 
secretary, drawn together by sheer pas- 
sion! 

Whatever it was, it was none of his 
business, Paul told himself savagely, 
and looked about him for something to 
read. There was nothing but a musty 
book of horticulture on a marble-topped 
table, and he desired something more 
exhilarating. 

He was half undressed, but he drew 
on Gilbert Armitage’s dressing gown, 
and left his room. There would, doubt- 
less, ‘be something in the well-stocked, 
gloomy old library that took his fancy. 
The halls were dimly iit. He passed no 
one, and reached the closed door of the 
library with a sense of pleasant anticipa- 
tion. And then, his hand on the knob, 
he stared, puzzled, perturbed, at the 
blank, heavy panels of the oaken door. 

For it was locked against all intrusion. 
And the key was missing from its hole. 
He thought of Carol Armitage, clutch- 
ing feverishly at the bit of brass she 
had appropriated for some unknown 
reason, and unreasoningly he felt fear 
fasten upon him. 


CHAPTER V. 


After the thunderstorm had reached 
its compelling climax it gave place to 
a steady downpour that threatened to 
last through the night. Yet the monoto- 
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nous beat of rain upon the roof did not 
soothe Paul, nor quicken drowsiness 
within him. 

He paced the floor of his shadowy 
room restlessly, consuming cigarette 
after cigarette, as was his nervous 
habit, accepting and rejecting half- 
formed answers to the enigma of the 
night, striving futilely to banish Carol 
Armitage from his retentive vision. He 
saw her as he had seen her first, a gay 
and care-free girl, wind blown, sun 
kissed, a radiant and unawakened crea- 
ture, eager for unmet experiences. 

He saw her cold, sad, preyed upon 
by some remote and deep-rooted care, 
laden with some burden that she could 
not share. A jovely and unhappy 
woman, too proud to commit the human, 
tender transgression of seeking either 
sympathy or justification for her folly 
in marrying an old man! He saw her 
considerate, gracious to the fretful, tem- 
perish geologist; he remembered how 
coldly she had used the man Pringle, and 
his advances. As if she steeled herself 
to endure them for some consummate 
end! Yet—why had she permitted him 
to take her in his arms? Why had she 
suffered his hot embrace for an instant, 
without summoning a servant? 

It was an insoluble mystery. Could 
Pringle be demanding all things as a 
price for silence? And, if so, whose 
secret was he holding for sale? Hers, 
or Gilbert Armitage’s? Logic told Paul 
that it must be Armitage who was in 
the power of the unscrupulous man, far- 
reaching though that power might be. 
And Carol Armitage knew enough to 
realize her impotence, to submit, while 
her unhappy mind sought futilely for 
some loophole of escape. 

Paul glanced at his watch, and was 
startled by the lateness of the hour. 
Armitage had not yet returned, and it 
was long after eleven. What was keep- 
ing him? He should have returned 
from the station almost an hour ago, 
barring accident. Accident! That 
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storm might easily have washed danger- 
ous ruts in these mountainous roads. 
The uneasy thought recurred to him. 

As he paced the Aubusson carpet it 
flashed upon him that he was no longer 
surfeited with life, bored, deliberately 
remote. He no longer looked from a 
superior, callous plane upon the puny 
interests of people who meant nothing 
to him. He experienced vividly every 
sensation of doubt and dread and 
poignant expectation that colored life 
for other people. And, though he lived 
vicariously, stimulated by incidents in 
no way connected with or bound up in 
his own fate, he none the less tasted all 
the intensities that life had to offer. He 
knew what Louisa Drake would say, with 
a lift of her straight, fetching brows. 
“Get yourself an objective!” she had 
told him. “It usually has to be em- 
bodied x 

His was, in a tender armful of fem- 
ininity, perverse, enigmatic, utterly 
lovely from the sleek softness of her 
satiny, reddish hair to her fleet, slender 
feet. Heavens, what a fool he was! 

He dropped into a chair, removed 
his shoes, thrust his feet into soft, Rus- 
sian-leather slippers that the manservant 
had brought. He wouldn’t play the fool 
over any woman, much less a woman 
married to a man thirty years her senior, 
and enmeshed in a situation that hinted 
at some ugly, secret thing, no fault of 
hers though it might be! 

Irritably he glanced at his watch 
again, scowled over the lateness of the 
hour. Was it possible that the sleek, 
black car had purred softly up the drive- 
way an hour ago, and that he had not 
heard it? Hardly. The noises of the 
night made themselves very evident in 
this old house, and his ears were sharp- 
ened by anxiety. 

He leaned back in the comfortable 
chair wearily, yielded himself to a sud- 
den drowsiness. His cigarette case 
clinked upon the floor, recalling the mo- 
ment when he had stooped to retrieve 
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the key which the girl had taken, after 
sealing the book-lined apartment against 
chance intrusion. What lay hidden 
there? 

His fancy summoned a half-waking, 
altogether disturbing imagery to his 
drowsy brain. He suddenly found him- 
self creeping down the lower hall, past 
the closed doors of the living rooms, 
With a gigantic key he essayed to open 
each chamber in turn, and failed, and 
hurried on to the next, burdened with 
dread. And then he crouched before the 
last door, the library door. The key 
fitted. Yet he feared to turn the pol- 
ished knob, gain entrance into a room 
that guarded some hideous thing. But 
he put his shoulder to the panels, and 
the aperture widened very slowly until 
horror gripped him by the throat, and 
he uttered a sound between a grunt and 
a gasp, and was awakened by the fall 
of his head upon his chest. 

He rubbed his eyes, his pulses still 
hammering with the quickened run of 
blood that the wraithlike substance of 
a dream can make possible, and shook 
off the absurd horror that enveloped 
him. 

Ridiculous to have dropped off in a 
moment, like that! He’d better get to 
bed. He rose, yawning generously, 
paused, listening intently. 

Some one, making every effort toward 
concealment, was creeping through the 
upper hall. Soft, cautious footfalls, 
directed toward the staircase! It was 
now after one. Some urgent mission 
must be responsible for the journey 
through the house. Was Mrs. Armi- 
tage ill, and was it the devoted maid 
who hastened quietly to the lower floor 
on some errand? 

He went to his own door, full of 
some groundless excitement, opened it 
noiselessly, peered out. 

A slight, woman’s figure in a dark 
dressing gown slipped wraithlike 
through the shadows. And then, as 












































she passed beneath the low-burning lamp 
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that swung censorlike, he saw to his 
amazement that it was Carol Armitage 
who hurried along so stealthily. He 
yas about to close his door, retreat un- 
seen, when the soft, unmistakable sound 
of her weeping assailed his ears. Those 
heartbroken, smothered sobs! They were 
poignantly like the tears of a child, shed 
for some irremediable grief. They 
moved him tremendously. 

He couldn’t seek the comfortable an- 
odyne of sleep, untroubled and care- 
free, while she roamed through the 
gloomy shell of a house, in search of— 
what ? 

He let impulse rather than reason 
guide him through his softly opened 
door, down the dark, handsome hall 
that led to the square staircase. Then, 
step by step, he descended. When he 
had reached the second landing he had 
the view of the entire lower hall, and 
the advantageous circumstance of re- 
maining unseen, did he but cling to the 
shadow of the wall. 

It was most unlikely that Carol Armi- 
tage would have even looked behind her, 
he saw, as she bent in absorption before 
the library door, and withdrew feverish- 
ly from a pocket in her negligee a gleam- 
ing bit of brass. The key turned easily, 
and the door opened upon a yawning 
cavern of darkness. 

Then, as Paul stole down the remain- 
ing steps, moved by something far 
stronger than mere curiosity, she shut 
the door after her, and he faced four 
inscrutable panels of oak. He couldn’t 
very well knock, ask what he might do 
to serve her on this supposedly secret 
mission of hers! And he couldn’t go 
back to his room—not while that wild, 
despairing weeping rang in his ears. 

She was sobbing, on the other side of 
the panels, with the soft, dreadful in- 
sistence of utter despair. He pictured 
her crouching in one of the big chairs, 
abandoned to her grief. 


She was moving about now. Her 


sobs had lessened somewhat, and other, 
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more mysterious sounds reached his 
ears. What could she be doing that 


would make that slippery repetition of 
sound, as of some thick, soft substance 
rubbed with wundeviating strokes? 
Amazing house, in which anything might 
happen! 

Was she trying to banish traces of 
some scene, some happening in this 
room? Could she be destroying papers 
or documents that had been got from 
Pringle before his departure? What 
had been brought to bear upon Pringle, 
he wondered, in order to drive him from 
Hawk’s Nest? Had he left so willingly 
because he knew that he could force 
himself back into the lives of both hus- 
band and wife at any time? 

Horrid thought! Paul let the same 
refrain of puzzlement sift through his 
mind as he stood there, listening to the 
soft, inexplicable that issued 
from the library, and then he darted 
back under the She was 
coming out. She opened the door, just 
long enough to touch the switch, throw 
the room in which she had secreted her- 
self into darkness once more, giving the 
waiting man a glimpse of her pale, dis- 
tracted beauty, and sped guiltily up the 
staircase. 

Her mien hinted at some shamed fear, 
but the young man who huddled silently 
a few feet f her was bathed in a 


sounds 


staircase. 


from 
more disturbing surge of guilt than hers. 
He had no business creeping down in 
her wake, spying upon her at this 
strange hour that was neither night nor 
morning; and yet he could not bring 
himself to go back to his room, dismiss 
the occurrences of the evening with a 
bland shrug. 

He must know why she had wept so 
piteously on the other side of that dark, 
inviting door that she had not locked, 
on leaving the library! Cautiously he 
found the knob, admitted himself, his 
heart hammering with an excitement he 
did not understand. Not that he ex- 
pected to find anything! Queer, how 














he had dozed and dreamed in night- 
marish fashion of this secret entry, 
but-—— 

He found the switch, flooded the silent 
room with light. And then, because the 
suddenness of his relief was so great, 
he leaned against the wall with a nerv- 
unpitched laugh. The handsome, 
cozy room was perfectly empty. 

His quick eyes glanced about him 
eagerly; his nostrils, thin and delicately 
modeled, quivered, sensitive to any 
slightest odor. Was there a suggestion 
of strong violet in the room? He re- 
called abstractedly that Carol Armitage 
did not use scent. And this was hardly 
perfume. It reminded him of some 
elusive, quite common thing. Still 
frowning over the vagrant memory he 
walked across the room, approached the 
massive, carved desk that stood before 
the inevitable fireplace. The odor was 
not diminished. He looked down, and 
spied an uneven spot on the Persian rug 
of deeper, more vivid color than the sur- 
rounding area. He stooped, touched the 
thick warp. It was wet, and from it 
arose the heady, characteristic odor of 
violet-scented bath soap! 

Mrs. Armitage, mistress of a com- 
petent staff of servants, had crept down 
here in the middle of the night, armed 
with her own bath soap, to scrub a small 
section of the library rug! 

It was almost hysterically absurd, on 
the face of it. But he experienced no 
desire to laugh. He stood there, his 
pulses throbbing with a thousand wild 
thoughts, gazing down upon the inno- 
cent, scrubbed design at his feet. And 
then something that glittered beneath the 
desk, almost hidden by one sprawling, 
claw foot, caught his eye. He stooped. 
A man’s gold watch lay within reach, 
its crystal shattered, one hand broken 
off. The delicate, mechanical pulse of 
the time piece had stopped its beat at 
twenty minutes past nine. 

He weighed it in his hand, turned it 
over. Qn the case, in old-English let- 
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tering, were the 
Pringle’s watch! 

Paul thought desperately. At twenty 
minutes past nine Pringle had been 
closeted here with Armitage, for the gilt 
clock in the drawing-room had chimed 
nine times just before they had stopped 
playing bridge. Even so, it merely 
proved that blows had been struck be- 
fore the master of the house came out 
to inform them that the secretary was 
leaving that night. 

A nasty scene it must have been! 
Paul, grave-eyed, leaned against the 
desk, grasped the carved edge thought- 
fully. And then he stiffened, every 
muscle flexing in that careless pose. 
Slowly, with horror creeping over him, 
he withdrew his hands, stared at them 
incredulously. 

His fingers, that had slid along the 
under side of the desk edge, were wet 
Horribly patterned with sluggish crim- 
son. And he knew what Carol Armi- 
tage had tried so desperately to ob- 
literate with scented soap and water! 

It gave him a panicky, stifling feeling 
to realize that blood had been shed there, 
while he and Carol Armitage talked in 
the next room. But how? He tried to 
pull himself together mentally. Pringle 
had left on the ten twenty-three train for 
New York. Armitage himself had 
driven him to the station. Even if the 
enraged old man had struck him down, 
he could not have injured him seriously! 

If he had only seen Pringle as he 
left! But all he had seen was the tail 
lights of the big car, driven by Armi- 
tage. And Carol Armitage had watched 
the flickering arcs vanish, had uttered no 
sound, no cry, but had collapsed in an 
inanimate heap upon the floor at his 
feet ! 

The library seemed to stifle him. He 
lurched toward the door, remembering 
mechanically to put out the lights, to 
seek his room as quietly as possible. 

The rest of the night passed at last, 
as all nights must. He even slept toward 
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morning, disturbing sleep, fraught with 
jumbled nightmares. And at length he 
awoke to a brilliant day, whose gold pat- 
terned his bed and made him blink, while 
the adaptable, soft-footed Miguel 
knocked at his door, announcing the 
breakfast hour. 

Presently he went down; found Mrs. 
Armitage behind the coffee urn—alone. 

She smiled at him, and, pitying her 
from the depths of his compassion, he 
knew what the parting of her pale mouth 
cost her. Beneath the cleverly applied 
rouge she was ghastly, and her mag- 
nificent eyes were so circled with shad- 
ows as to appear bruised. 

Where was Armitage? She read his 
thought as she poured his coffee. 

“I was wakened by a wire from Mr. 
Armitage this morning. The roads 
were worse than we had feared; he 
took the train with Mr. Pringle, and 
stopped off at Bath.” 

The town she mentioned was some 
forty miles from Beldon. 

“He may be there a day or two; the 
car was in such bad shape after that six- 
mile jaunt.” 

She touched nothing but coffee, even 
though her nervous fingers shredded a 
bit of toast upon her plate as she spoke. 

“A very severe storm,” agreed Paul. 

The perfect butler came in with the 
morning paper. She waved it to Paul. 

“’m not an addict. I prefer my 
Times, stale though it is when it reaches 
me.” 

He spread the Boston paper for a 
hasty glance, and set down his coffee 
cup. The headline that met his eyes in 
letters six inches high filled him with 
horror and astonishment, and a grim 
certainty. 

BAR HARBOR EXPRESS DERAILED 
AT SHEEPSCOT 


SCORES KILLED 
The ten twenty-three to New York 


had never reached Beldon. The storm 
had flung a lightning-stricken tree 





across the rails as the mechanical mon- 
ster was rounding a sharp curve. The 
disaster had been inevitable. He read 
of the wreck dazedly. Ironic that it 
should have taken place a bare half hour 
before the train was even due at Beldon! 
And the girl across the table lied gal- 
lantly on for her absent husband. 

“The train was almost on time, Gil- 
bert said. They just made it.” 

He handed her the sheet silently, 
watched her eyes widen, her hands 
clench, as she read. 

“Oh!” She stared at him piteously, 
golden eyes terror filled. And her hand 
crept to the pulse that throbbed in her 
throat. “Oh!” 

His stern gaze kept her from shriek- 
ing aloud in that dreadful moment. 
Her quivering palm struck her pale 
mouth, silenced the words on her lips. 

“Pull yourself together!” Paul urged, 
and clasped the nerveless fingers that 
lay on the linen cloth. “Don’t let the 
servants think strangely of it all.” 

She sat like a frozen statue while 
Miguel served them, dismissed him with 
an effort at last, turned to the man she 
scarcely knew. 

“What shall I do?” she whispered. 

His renewed clasp upon her fingers 
sent the warmth of life through her 
veins again. He smiled at her reas- 
suringly, gallantly. 

“Tell me as much as you can. I'll do 
everything in my power to help you.” 

“You’re kind—kind!” she whispered 
gratefully. 

And he knew, in the sudden rush of 
emotions that surged over him, that 
he had allied himself to her frail for- 
tunes for good or ill. 


CHAPTER VI. 


They were alone at last in the draw- 
ing-room, with its fine furnishings of 
another day ; its elaborately framed mir- 
rors, and quaintly carved, stiffly up- 
holstered chairs. 











With the sun streaming in upon them 
it was hard to realize that the vague 
horror of the night could not be dis- 
sipated by the lances of light, the fresh; 
cool wind from the bay. But it lurked 
between them, impervious to daylight 
and the cheer of companionship. 

“T’ve a confession to make first,” Paul 
told her haltingly. “I couldn’t sleep 
last night, and I heard you creep past 
my door. You were sobbing. I’d no 
earthly right to interfere—and when I 
got out into the hall I lost my courage— 
but I couldn’t go back and turn in com- 
fortably, knowing you were unhappy 
and afraid. So I followed you to the 
head of the stairs, saw you vanish into 
the locked library.” 

She shuddered. 

“Oh! I had to go in—do what I 
could * 

“T understand. I understood a little 
later, after you had come out and gone 
upstairs again. You left the door un- 
locked, and I took it upon myself to 
go in.” 

She waited, steady-eyed. 

“I found a wet spot on the floor—re- 
cently scrubbed with some scented soap 
—and this!” 

She looked upon the watch, with 
its shattered crystal, blindly; drew back. 

“Gilbert struck him in a moment of 
ungovernable rage,’ she whispered. 

“T gathered that. It rather startled 
me, finding the watch, and I couldn’t 
help remembering—a good deal. I leaned 
against the desk, and my fingers slid 
along wetness on the under edge of the 
carving. It was blood.” 

The faint color ebbed from her lips. 

“Go on!” she whispered starkly. 

“That’s all. I collected my wits, 
banished a host of unpleasant recollec- 
tions, and returned to my room.” 

“T’ll have to tell you everything!” she 
mourned. “I’m not sorry; I couldn’t 
bear the burden alone.” 

He caught her quivering hands once 
more. 
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“You're in some difficulty. How 
grave it is, I don’t know. But trust .me 
to be your friend, your ally, should you 
need one,” 

“I do!” Her grateful eyes met his. 
“How much have you guesed of what 
took place last night, Mr. Fessenden?” 

He made a noncommital gesture. 

“There was a quarrel in the library. 
Gilbert’s temper, since his recent break- 
down, is—erratic. And his relations 
with Austin Pringle—as much as I un- 
derstand of them—were not calculated 
to keep it within bounds. They quar- 
reled bitterly.” 

“T overheard,” he reminded her. 

“Pringle taunted him once too often. 
There was a paper weight on the desk— 
a massive, bronze figure. It was within 
reach. Gilbert seized it and struck. 


The man went down, falling against the 
desk edge. 


I—I thought I had wiped 
away the stain. All that happened be- 
fore Gilbert came out to join us!” 

Paul nodded. 

“T guessed something of the sort. It 
was cleverly done, Heaven knows. You 
helped him?” 

“Gilbert has a powerful frame; he 
picked him up as if he had been a child.” 

She crouched there, brooding upon a 
figure in the flowered carpet. 

“And carried him from the library 
while I was upstairs, being shown my 
room by Miguel.” 

“The other servants weren't about. 
Colette was mending, in my room. The 
cook was downstairs, of course. It 
seemed the only thing to do. But when 
I saw the tail lights of the car, with 
its dreadful burden, disappear into the 
darkness 

Paul tried to keep his voice steady. 

“How badly was Pringle hurt?” 

She looked at him drearily. 

“Hurt? If that had been all 
When Gilbert summoned me into the li- 
brary, after you had gone upstairs, we 
found him—dead !” 

So it was a worse situation than even 
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he had dreamed it might be, in those 
evil hours before daylight! 

“The madness of it! Where did Mr. 
Armitage go, and why hasn’t he re- 
turned? Have you—any plans?” 

She sprang up. 

“What plans could I have, knowing 
nothing, as I do! Oh, I think I'll go 
mad if the nightmare doesn’t end. Tell 
me I’ve dreamed it all, that I'll wake 
up soon, and find Gilbert coming down 
Tate!” 

She uncovered her face. 

“You don’t know how terrible it all 
is. My husband has killed a man— 
murdered! Isn’t it a hideous word, a 
frightening word? And has hidden the 


poor creature somewhere. Oh! AndI 
—lI aided and abetted him.” 

He hushed her authoritatively. 

“You did nothing of the sort. Your 


husband committed this mad act, came 
out, imploring your aid. And because 
of your loyalty to him, because you are 
the sort of woman who could do nothing 
else, you tried to shield him from the 
consequences of his mad act.” 

“T thought I had to,” she said drearily. 
“Tf he’d been a different type of man; 
if he’d been—young, clear visioned, able 
to fend for himself more—or if he 
hadn’t been so good to me, so utterly 
generous—I owe him so much that can 
never be repaid!” 

Paul thought to himself that she was 
making payment rather lavishly for 
whatever kindness or generosity had 
been shown her by Gilbert Armitage. 

“But now that you have involved 
yourself “ 

“I shall continue to shield him.” Her 
little head lifted, like a flower on its 
stalk. “I was the cause of this tragedy. 





I have brought this frightful thing upon 
Gilbert, unwittingly enough.” 

Tour’ 

“You saw what took place last night. 
Gilbert would have endured anything 
else, willingly ; but when Austin Pringle 
forced ‘his attentions on me he over- 


Ainslee’s 





reached himself. My husband, goaded 
beyond endurance, struck.” She turned, 
and her topaz eyes flashed fire. “He 


‘was a bad man—an evil man, incapable 


of a single honorable or kindly impulse. 
I have it in my heart to be glad—glad 
that he can never prey upon another liv- 
ing soul!” 

Paul glanced fearsomely toward the 
door. 

“T had no illusions about the man. 
But, if I am to help you, advise you in 
any way—will you believe, Mrs. Armi- 
tage, that I am not prying into your or 
your husband’s affairs? I must know 
a little more than I do. Who was 
Pringle, and what was he to you?” 

She passed a worn hand across her 
eyes, and he surprised the same bewil- 
dered look that he had seen stamped 
upon her before. 

“He is, I think, more of a waif of 
fortune than most of us. I came to 
know him before I met my husband. 
Wounded in the war, insatiate for travel 
and adventure of almost any sort, I 
imagine, he drifted into the ken of my 
father, Edmund Knightly. Dad was an 
adventurer himself; he chafed at any 
life but that perilous existence men of 
his kind eke out, under distant skies, 
urged onward by restlessness, and a 
fixed faith in some miraculous city of 
gold that is always a little beyond them. 

“T scarcely knew my father, for he 
had been in the tropics, in China, Aus- 
tralia, all during my childhood. When 
I was a half-grown girl he left me with 
a sister of his in Kent, and wandered 
off again, this time to British Guiana. 
Two years later he was back with a wild 
dream, doomed at its conception, South 
America has always held out a lure for 
explorers; the lost Manoa drew daunt- 
less souls through uncharted wastes hun- 
dreds of years ago. Even to-day, men 
seek some magic El Dorado there. And 
my poor father had sunk everything he 
had, every penny he could raise, into 
certain holdings far up the Demerara 














River, in British Guiana. He sought 
gold. And because Mr. Armitage was 
as adventurous in spirit as he was skilled 
in his craft, he agreed to join him in an 
expedition to that distant spot. It was 
a chance, but one they both thought 
worthy of the risk... And with them, on 
this unhappy expedition, went Pringle, 
in the guise of secretary.” 

Her hands worked piteously in her 
lap. 

“The adventure was ill-fated. The 
climate was atrocious, and my father’s 
health had been undermined long before. 
They failed to find gold. Indeed, the 
concession my father held, mortgaged 
with everything else we still had, was 
useless! My father had staked every- 
thing on this turn of the wheel. And 
broken-hearted, impoverished, he died 
in a hideous, fly-specked hovel of a hotel 
in Georgetown.” 

Her voice broke. 

“But Pringle ” urged Paul gently, 
intent on hearing the whole story. 

She continued: 

“I adored my father. He was the 
gayest, the most gallant and lovable gen- 
tleman I have ever known. His death 
appalled me, for, except for this aunt, 
whom I scarcely knew, he was my only 
living relative. If it had not been for 
the kindness of Mr. Armitage I could 
hardly have borne his loss. And Gilbert 
was more than kind. I learned after- 
wards that he paid my father’s indebted- 
ness, sustained the debts incurred by 
their joint venture without a word of 
protest. He never even told me that! 
Naturally I learned to love him dearly, 
to depend upon him. And when he did 
me the honor to ask me to become his 
wife, I accepted. 

“Austin Pringle turned up in London, 
Shortly after our marriage. And then 
the shadow began to fall. For a year 
I suspected nothing, only wondered at 
Gilbert’s intimacy with the man, whom 
I disliked. In another year I began to 
suspect. And then I learned that he 
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held the sword of Damocles over Gil- 
bert’s poor gray head.” 

So she knew of the secret hold upon 
Armitage! That puzzled Paul. If so, 
then why But she hurried on. 

“Gilbert never told me just what it 
was that Austin Pringle knew. But 
he told me enough. Men grow careless 
of fine points of honor in the wilds, Mr. 
Fessenden. And Gilbert, striving to 
make his dream and my father’s come 
true, had become involved in some 
trader’s transaction that did not bear 
close scrutiny. A big Scotchman named 
McPherson had been mixed up in the 
affair, and they broke the law very 
thoroughly. It was one of those things 
that happen every day, that pass unheard 
of half the time. But, oddly enough, 
it was to bear rich fruit. After my dear 
father’s death; after the lowland con- 
cession, for sake of which Gilbert had 
staked his honor and involved himself 
with this unscrupulous McPherson, had 
proved utterly worthless, the cocoa plan- 
tation to which he had no legal right 
became immensely valuable. And 
Pringle, who knew all about it, fastened 
upon him like a leech!” 

Paul sat scowling into space as he at- 
tentively listened to the old tale. 

“You're thinking it strange for me 
to have seconded such a thing?” she 
asked pitifully. “Knowing the wealth 
that now flowed in to Gilbert to have 
been gained—not honorably? I hated 
it. But what could I do, save stand by 
my husband, see him bled, month by 
month, year by year, by this man? For, 
after all, he had done this reckless thing 
in order to help my father as much as 
himself. My father was equally re- 
sponsible for the chicanery connected 
with the plantation. And, if this friend 
—his trusted friend—had risked his 
safety for the sake of dad’s poor, worth- 
less mine, that failed before it had 
yielded anything to speak of, surely I 
could do no more than repay that limit- 
less debt as best I could!” 
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Her obstinate, splendid loyalty sent a 
warm tide of adoration through Paul’s 
veins. But the story made him frown 
dubiously, as he went over each point. 
No, Gilbert Armitage had not confessed 
quite all. But he knew enough now to 
be able to strike ahead. 

“T think you’re the most loyal person 
I’ve ever known!” he told her briefly, 
rather coldly, because he dared not per- 
mit a thread of what he really felt to 
weave betrayal through his words. “It’s 
very sweet of you to have trusted me as 
you have. I hope I shall prove worthy 
of that trust. Now, after six years, 
Pringle’s blackmailing has reached an 
ultimate impasse.” 

“When we came up here we fancied 
ourselves rid of him!’ she mourned. 
“And a fortnight later he appeared.” 

“To continue his persecution. Have 
you any idea how much money he has 
bled your husband of ?” 

She shook her head. 

“He would never tell me that. A 
great deal, I’m afraid. For he told me 
recently that some of his investments 
had turned out badly. It was wise for 
us to cut down our expenditures this 
summer.” 

So the goose that laid the golden egg 
was being rendered useless! Gilbert 
Armitage must have had more than one 
reason for striking that blow at Pringle. 

“And last night was the long-delayed 
climax. No one can question his right 
to crush Austin Pringle as one would a 
poisonous reptile.” 

She closed her eyes. 

“Yet—no one must 
right!” 

“T understand. For your sake, he 
could only do what he did, after the 
fatal blow had been struck. But now 
that we’re embarked upon this rather 
perilous course, we must decide what to 
do next. Why hasn’t your husband re- 
turned? Was he planning to remain 
away ?” 

“No!” she almost sobbed. 


question that 


“T’m so 
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terrified. He promised to return. I 
think it was his mad plan to drive down 
by the shore road, cliff bordered. All 
night I’ve seen him climbing out of the 
car, sending it with its occupant over 
the edge of the precipice, at some lonely 
spot, into the tide below! Like these 
rocks beneath this cliff, the points of 
beach beneath the promontories are 
never bared at low tide. The water is 
incredibly deep. The car would have 
sunk like a plummet. But Gilbert has 
not come. I’ve had no word, no sign. 
Do you think, in a moment of con- 
science-stricken guilt, that he could 
have 

“Made away with himself?” 

Paul did not know. 

“T could almost wish ”” She hushed 
the words on her lips, but he read in her 
panic-filled eyes the unworded horror 
of Gilbert Armitage’s return. She 
would go on living with him, loyal to the 
last, but he would be branded in her 
clear eyes with the mark of Cain. Poor 
girl, poor girl! 

“He’s lost his head, become the prey 
of a thousand fears,’’ Paul told her. 
“You'll hear from him before night, I’m 
sure.” 

“And in the meantime 

She flung him a tortured look. 

“I must keep up this dreadful pre- 
tense! Keep it up as long as I live, 
for that matter. It’s too much to bear.” 

Paul sighed heavily. 

“No one can be depended upon to do 
the sensible thing in such an emergency. 
It would have been infinitely more prac- 
ticable to have summoned help at the 
time of the—accident. But it’s too late 
now to think of that. We must do what 
we can to protect your husband.” 

“Yes!” 

“First of all, who will be most in- 
terested in Austin Pringle’s disappear. 
ance? Has he a family—friends ?” 











She shook her head. 
“T gather that he cut himself off from 
his people a long time ago. 


I know of 
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no one sufficiently intimate with him to 
wonder, or care.” 

“That helps. Then it must be made 
to appear that he left here suddenly, 
from sight. There’s one 
urgent task to be undertaken. Where 
are his belongings ?” 

“Tn his room. I—oh, how dreadful!” 

She read the suggestion upon his lips, 
and frantically decried it. 


dropped 


“It would look ominously strange for 
all of his private possessions to be left 
here. You'll have to arrive at some sort 
of astory, you see. The train he meant 
to take was wrecked; he and Mr. Armi- 
tage waited at the deserted station for 
the early morning local. But you'll 
have to wait until you have some word 
from your husband, in order to make 
your stories tally. The immediate need 
is for you to go through his effects, find 
whatever incriminating papers he has, 


if any. Destroy what must be de- 
stroyed.” 

“T can’t. It’s too ghoulish!” 

“You must. I'll help you, in any 


way I can. And first of all——” 

He reminded her gently of the ugly 
smears on the underside of the library 
table. 

\n hour later, dazed by the amazing 
circumstances in which he found him- 
Paul stood at her shoulder while 
she fumbled with the lock of a square 
metal box that had been concealed in 
the closet of the room that had been 
Austin Pringle’s. 


self, 


His clothes, hanging from their pat- 
ented hangers, were dreadful to the 
eyes of both, imbued with tragedy. The 
pleasant, sun-drenched room, full of the 
man’s foppish presence from the brushes 
and hair lotions on the chiffonier to the 
flowered dressing gown that lay across 
the foot of the undisturbed bed, cast a 
shadow upon them. 

“Let me open it.” 

Paul bent over the black tin hasp, and 
pried at it with his penknife. Whatever 
Pringle had guarded in there, he had 
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not troubled to make especially secure, 
for a strong twist of Fessenden’s mus- 
cular brown wrist conquered the in- 
tricacies of the lock. 

What they expected to find in there 
neither really knew, but a handful of 
yellowed clippings was all that rewarded 
their search. 

“They refer to the McPherson deal, 
of course!” the girl murmured, and 
frowned over the crumpled bit of type. 
“No; queerly enough!” 

He read over her shoulder a brief 
account of the death of Edmund 
An account clipped from the 
Courier of April third, 





Knightly. 
Georgetown 
1918. 

“What does it mean!” she cried sud- 
denly, and he saw her staring at the 
words that danced before her as if they 
had no meaing for her. “I—don’t un- 
derstand !”’ 

It was plain enough. 

Mr. Edmund Knightly, who has held a 
homestead here for the past three years, died 
last night of a bullet wound at the Vroom 
House in Georgetown. The verdict was sui- 
cide. 

Mr. Knightly has been in poor health for 
some months, and the strain of business re- 
verses augmented his malady. For some 
time he has been struggling to retain his in- 
terests in the “Queen Caroline,” a privately 
owned mine whose alluvial workings have been 
inconsiderable thus far. His partner, Gil- 
bert Armitage, was in the hotel at the time 
of his death. He leaves a daughter in Am- 
bershire, Kent, England. 

“He killed himself!’ Carol whispered. 
“And I was never told!” 

Paul considered the yellowed scrap 
gravely. Perhaps Gilbert Armitage had 
deemed it best to keep the stark tragedy 
of her father’s demise from Carol. A 
commendable plan, but one doomed in 
the natural sequence of things. 

He turned to the next two clippings. 
There were but three. This one bore 
a midsummer dating. 

Mr. Gilbert Armitage, who, with his late 
partner, Edmund Knightly, owned entire the 
concession on which the “Queen Caroline” 
mine was worked, is leaving on the Royal 











Mail Packet for England. All workings on 
the “Queen” have been shut down for the 
hot weather. Great interest is taken in the 
once-abandoned mine now that it has proved 
so rich a source of revenue, and Mr, 
Armitage has left a trusted agent in charge. 
Mr. Pringle has been associated with his 
present employer for some time, since before 
the death of Edmund Knightly. 


Carol pressed her hands to her fine, 
delicately veined temples, eyes wide with 
wonder, and something else. 

“*Now that it has proved so rich 
a source of revenue,’” she echoed. “But 
{ thought—I understood—that the al- 
luvial workings proved its paucity! 
That was why 2 

She hushed herself peremptorily, as 
if by stilling the words on her lips she 
would still the importunate doubts and 
demands that surged through her. 

“T’d keep them,” Paul suggested, his 
lips etched in a grim line. “Later, they 
may mean more to you. Now we’d 
better continue our search.” 

“It means too much to me already!” 
she said miserably. “Oh, what does it 
mean?” 

Her question went unanswered, for 
there was a discreet tap on the door. 

Paul flung it wide, to find Miguel on 
the threshold. 

“Mr. Armitage, madame, is calling 
you by long distance.” 

She passed him like a flying thing, and 
Paul hastened after her. When he 
reached the library she was already at 
the phone, eager, intent, straining to 
hear. He shut the door softly behind 
him, for she beckoned him in. 

“Yes, Yes. Speak more slowly, 
more loudly, Gilbert ; I can’t hear you!” 

And for five minutes she listened 
painfully to that far-off, blurred voice. 





CHAPTER VII. 


The talk ended _ unsatisfactorily. 
Through the stupidity of the operator, 
or by the choice of the man who spoke, 
Carol was cut off abruptly, and all her 
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She 


frantic efforts did net avail her. 
was faced with a dead instrument. 

“What did he say?” 

Carol was scrawling something upon 
a pad. 

“That he had to be away for a time. 
He told me nothing—nothing that I 
wanted to know! He is low on funds; 
I am to send him—not money’’—she 
stared at Paul in a puzzled fashion here 
—‘“but my diamonds!” 

“Your diamonds!” 

He had noticed before the flashing 
magnificence of the jewels she wore so 
faithfully. They sparkled on her hands 
now like drops of morning dew, trem- 
bling into crystal radiance with every 
movement, every shaft of light. 

“They’re gorgeous stones.” 

“He gave them to me shortly after 
our marriage. They are nice stones, I 
suppose. But it seems so queer for 
him to ask for them now. I’m sure 
he said that. A great deal that he said 
I had difficulty in hearing. But I caught 
that.” 

“He may not want to draw any 
checks, identify himself in any money 
transactions,” Paul said thoughtfully. 
“And, of course, you keep no large 
amount of currency in the house. Does 
he want you to take them to him?” 

“No; I am to send them to him in 
Boston, care of the General Delivery! 
Isn’t it mad? They’re worth a great 
deal of money, I suppose.” 


“Easily negotiable. And _ rather 
clever, in its very obviousness. The 


mail system is reliable, and who would 
think of seeking something of immense 
value under cover of brown paper and 
a few stamps?” 

“George Atherton is the name I must 
use in addressing them. Oh, how I hate 
this lie that I must live!” 

“He said nothing about—what hap- 
pened last night?” 

“Only that I must let it be known 
that he is in New York on business. I 
suppose he wil! spend some days in Bos- 














ton—perhaps weeks. Why? If he is 
in no immediate danger-——” 

“He is under fearful nervous strain, 
remember. And, with the burden of 
his knowledge, there must be some dog- 
ging dread. Fear creates peril where 
there is none, actually. No, he would 
hardly return here, and yet that would 
be the wisest thing. It seems to me 
that he is not considering you as much 
as he should.” 

“He wants me to stay here until I 
hear from him again. It’s asking too 
much. Think of the nights here, the 
crowding memories!” 

Paul could 


conceive of no more 

dreadful situation in which a woman 
might find herself placed. 

“You oughtn’t to be here alone. Can’t 


you ask some friend down for a week?” 

She laughed drearily. 

“In the first place, I have no friends 
in this part of the world. We have 
led the wanderer’s life since my mar- 
riage, Mr. Fessenden. It is a lonely 
Secondly, even if I had some 
intimate friend, I couldn’t keep up the 
larce, 


life. 


Paul realized his own helplessness. 
He regretted the conventions that made 
it impossible for him to linger on, now 
that Gilbert Armitage was no longer 
in the house. He thought of kind, cap- 
able Drake. But, after all, he 
could hardly go to her and say: 

“Lovely Carol Armitage is in a tangle 
of horror. Her husband killed Pringle, 
took the body off, rid himself of it, and 
fled. I blundered into the secret by 
accident, and joined forces with the poor, 
distracted girl. Take her under your 
sheltering wing, or, better yet, spread 


Louisa 


your kindly pinions above Hawk’s 
Nest!” 

No, he could hardly ask that of 
Louisa! 


“You can call upon me, at any time, 
you know,” he reminded her. 

“I've done you an irremediable wrong 
already!” she cried despairingly. “Oh, 
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I can’t let you sacrifice yourself for me 
any longer. Leave this dreadful 
house; forget that you’ve ever spent an 
hour under its roof!” 

Her dear, translucent eyes fastened 
upon him with tragic regret. He looked 
at her sorrowfully, and knew that, even 
if he could obliterate the hours that they 
had shared together, he would not, 

“T don’t wish that. I’m happy to 
have been of some slight service to 
you,” he told her. 

“Slight service!” 

It thrilled him exquisitely to realize 
the substance of her gratitude. It made 
him yearn to earn greater praise. 

“T don’t like to have you staying on 
here, with only the servants. Why not 
close up the house—leave? He has 
no right to demand that of you!’ Paul 
exploded irritably. 

She clasped her hands. 

“T’ve tried to make you see that he 
has a right to demand anything of me. 
He’s done—so much!” 

Paul underwent a rabid desire to re- 
mind her of the faded clippings, whose 
import had dazed her, had opened up a 
sharp cleft of conjecture to him. But 
he restrained himself; drummed on the 
desk against which Pringle had slid as 
he crumpled to the floor. 

“We've been through Pringle’s ef- 
fects. His clothes—they can wait. 
Have it casually understood that he is 
to send for them.” Was it he, the con- 
ventional, the law abiding, who sat there 
within a few feet of the spot where a 
man had been struck down dead, who 
considered ways and means of circum- 
venting the law? Paul marveled. 


wae ft hig 
The sunlight drenched the dark- 
paneled, handsome room. But Carol 


Armitage was under some black spell. 
She was reconstructing the ugly scene 
that had been played out so disastrously 
the night before. She seemed to hear 
the muffled words, the blow that had 
been struck, a stifled moan—and sprang 
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up, small, tense hands creeping to her 
throat. 

Paul, sensing her mood, went to the 
fireplace. It was better for her to be 
immersed in necessary details than to be 
left to brood over the tragedy. 

“Something has been burned here. 
How recently, I wonder?” 

“Since yesterday morning; I gave 
orders for nothing to be disturbed!” 

“That was wise.” 

He knelt before the hearth, and 
gathered up a handful of blackened, 
crisp ash, all that remained of papers 
that had been thrust into the flames. 

“This won’t do us much good. Only 
a few words are decipherable.” 

They pored over a single undestroyed 
portion of a loose leaf, that had been 
torn from some note book. Scorched, 
blackened up to one corner, it offered 
little encouragement. But in bold black 
writing, headed by a partially flame- 
eaten date: “June twelf ,”’ they made 
out the words: 





The cascalho from the upper bend of the 
creek carried to the pits. Quartz and hy- 
drates of iron. Traces of gold gravel. But 
only three stones 

That was all. 
been Greek to him. 

“Does it mean anything to you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Only that two months after my 
father died Gilbert was still working 
the abandoned mine—the mine that the 
Courier spoke of as yielding rich re- 
venue, after it had officially failed.” 

He tucked the scorched bit of paper 
into his wallet thoughtfully. 

“It begins to look as if Gilbert’s cocoa 
plantation was forged of flimsy stuff. 
Why should he have kept the truth from 
me? The truth!” She laughed sadly. 
“So many truths! My father’s death— 
our source of income—the rehabilitation 
of the ‘Queen Caroline.’ ” 

Paul said nothing, remembering his 
first impression of the story she had told 
of Armitage’s uncircumspect transaction 





And it might have 
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with the shadowy McPherson, carried 
through from the highest motives. 

“Don't judge too hastily. When he 
returns he will tell you the truth.” 

She looked bleakly past him. 

“Yes, he will tell me the truth. There 
can be no deception between us now; 
only a stark reality.” She seated her- 
self at the desk. ‘‘The mail goes out at 
noon. I’d better get these off to him.” 

She drew the glittering rings from 
her hands; let them lie in a little heap 
before her; touched them tentatively. 

“They’re so cold and hard. I’ve 
always hated diamonds. How must I 
wrap them? Why not in this?” 

She tapped a _ hammered-copper 
cigarette box, and drew it to her. 

“An excellent notion. Have 
tissue?” 

It transpired that the commodity was 
lacking, and when the servant withdrew 
she pulled open the drawers of the desk, 
and rummaged fruitlessly. 

They glanced through the singularly 
vapid sheafs of correspondence—re- 
ceipts for paid bills, chiefly; occasional 
letters from a certain Wall Street 
brokerage firm of conservative repute, 
who apparently handled Gilbert’s invest- 
ments; no personal correspondence, and 
not a line pertaining to any British 
Guiana holdings. 

There was nothing to be gleaned from 
the carved desk, and Carol Armitage 
sighed. 

“There’s nothing there. 
a mania for orderliness. 
sticks, doesn’t it?” 

Paul was jerking at the upper left- 
hand drawer. 

“It must have warped from the damp- 
ness up here. It’s a nice old piece. 
Gilbert would have it brought up 
here x# 

Her voice trailed off. Would she ever 
again be able to think of unimportant 
casual things, like new frocks, and the 
sort of menus that her fastidious hus- 
band passed upon so gravely, and order- 


you 


Gilbert has 
That drawer 














ing a carpenter to come and plane down 
a warped drawer. 

Paul gave it a violent jerk and was 
rewarded with the desired reaction on 
the part of the drawer, 

He thrust his hand inside the narrow 
space, felt something lumpy, softly in- 
cased, and drew it out. They both 
stared down at a soiled chamois bag, half 
filled with what might have been 
marbles, from the size of the protuber- 
ances. She loosened the draw string 
curiously. 

“How queer!” 

\ number of small, irregular stones, 
somewhat of the appearance of drops 
of gum, yet unmistakably stones, for 
they were quartz streaked, clattered upon 
the surface of the desk. 

“Pebbles!” Mrs. Armitage mur- 
mured. “Don’t you remember hoard- 
ing the choicest ones you could find 
when you were a child?” 

“Always! With bits of shell, too. 
Sut my taste ran to gayer pebbles then 
these. What are they? Have you ever 
seen them before?” 

“Never.” 

She picked up the soft, soiled chamois 
in which they had lain. 

‘But this will do for the rings very 
nicely,” 

Carelessly Paul brushed aside the 
oddly hidden little stones, crumpled 
enough note paper to pack the shallow 
length of the copper box, left a little 
hollow in which the rings, neatly rolled 
up in the chamois, were to be tucked. 
Together they wrapped the compact, 
valuable parcel, sealed it with flaming 
wax, tied it with twine, and Mrs. Armi- 
tage directed it in neat, small print to 
George Atherton, Esquire, General De- 
livery, Boston. 

She laid it in his hands, surprisingly. 

“May I requisition you to take this 
and send it?” 

“Registered, I suppose. I'll attend to 
it gladly.” He took her frail, bereft 
hand, held it for a long moment. “Will 
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you promise to call upon me, if you 
should need me in any way, at any 
time ?” 

She caught her breath. 

“I thought you were only to be here 
for a day or so.” 

He refrained from telling her that 
such had been his own conception, until 
their meeting. 

“I’m obliged to hang on for a week 
at least.” 

A shadow seemed to lift itself from 
her. 

“I’m glad!” Warmth invaded her 
lyric tones, glowed in her topaz eyes. “TI 
don’t think I could bear to be utterly 
alone, after dil that’s happened.” 

Paul had to conquer an impulse to tell 
her that she would never be alone again, 
could he but have his way. 

“Keep up your courage, and commit 
yourself to nothing. Nothing!” he 
emphasized, when Miguel had gone to 
summon Tony, and Mrs. Armitage’s 
bright-blue roadster. 

“Tf—if the car should be found E 
she fretted. 

They were standing on the broad 
veranda, looking out to sea. The high 
sun patterned the mossy ledge before 
them, the quaint rock garden and the 
stunted pines, but the shadow cast by 
the grim old house enveloped them both. 

“Tt won't be!” he comforted her. But 
he wished he could feel secure in the 
utterance. “You may be sure that 
Armitage used forethought for that con- 
tingency.” 

Womanlike, she presented a conflict- 
ing reproach. 

“T can’t bear it! Whatever he was, 
whatever he did, he’s lying dead in some 
shameful, secret place, like any animal. 
And death, shorn of all its dignity, is a 
monstrous thing.” 

She was so adorable in all her incon- 
sistencies, ‘he found time to think even 
then. 

The small, olive-skinned Frenchman, 
who, needless to say, had not wrenched 
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his knee at all, stepped from the road- 
ster and touched his cap. 

“First to the post office, and then 
take Mr. Fessenden to the inn,” directed 
his mistress. “Good-by, and thank you!” 

Tony, with his flashing smile, was 
asking about the big closed car. Paul 
watched her narrowly, and marveled at 
her cool, collected falsehood, that an 
instant before he would have deemed 
her incapable of achieving. Truly, a 
woman of breed and backbone and wit 
was sufficient unto any catastrophe! He 
got in beside the chauffeur, and was 
driven off while Carol Armitage stood 
watching them out of sight. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The next forty-eight hours were 
fraught with dread for Carol. After- 


wards, she looked back upon them with 
a vague sort of amazement that she 
could have endured them at all. For 
her fear fed upon her loneliness, and her 
solitude was unbroken by any contact 
with any living creature, beyond the 
suave, quick-footed servants. 

Paul Fessenden did not come, or tele- 
phone. She learned when he did come 
what had been absorbing him in 
miserable, growing certainty, keeping 
him from her. But that knowledge 
could not ease her during those dark 
fours. 

She listened for the telephone, watched 
the mail unceasingly, and her vigilance 
was not rewarded. Gilbert made no 
attempt to communicate with her, or 
keep her informed as to his movements. 
It was too cruel of him! She found 
herself hating him with savagery for 
that negligence, yet striving to explain 
it, and fearing to dwell upon the most 
obvious answer. 

And, on the morning of the second 
day—she had slept late, worn out by 
the turmoil of her mental anguish— 
Paul Fessenden was announced as she 
sat at breakfast. 
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He was waiting in the paneled liv- 
ing hall, young, vital, handsome in his 
riding clothes, slashing at his polished 
boot with his crop, worrying his nether 
lip between his fine, square teeth. 

She was worn and pale, he saw, and 
his heart went out to her. 


“You were breakfasting! I’m de- 
scending upon you at a_heathenish 
hour.” 


“T slept late. 
again.” 

She led him into the library and closed 
the door with a shrug for the conven- 
tions, as seen through servants’ eyes. 

“He hasn’t come back, and I’ve heard 
nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Paul 
And yet when he 
had come it did 
character. 

“I’m afraid—afraid!” 

Her nerves were evidently in bad 
shape. He lit cigarette, and 
saw how the fingers that clasped it trem- 
bled. Fury at the craven Armi- 
tage surged over him. He did not have 
to choose the words that had brought 
him here. ‘They tumbled from his lips, 
haphazard, passionate, outraged for her 
sweet sake. 

“T’ve learned why your husband was 
under Austin Pringle’s power, and not 
wholly by chance, either. That scrap 
of unburned notation we found—those 
clippings—have proved my suspicions, 
in a roundabout way.” 

“Mr. Fessenden!” 

She spoke sharply, as if she were 
afraid that he might word the dark, ugly 
fear that had assailed her since she had 
last seen him. 

He made a gesture of apology. 

“I can’t avoid hurting you. It’s 
necessary for you to learn the truth, 
and better now than later. You've not 
forgotten those clippings ?”’ 

“*The abandoned mine——’” 
she quoted, and her hurt, sweet eyes 
clung to his. 


It’s good to see you 


was incredulous. 
remembered why he 


not seem so out of 


her 


absent, 


once 


























“The ‘Queen Caroline’ is no more,” 
he told her shortly. ‘That much is 
true. And the fact that there was no 
gold to speak of garnered from the first, 
or the last, alluvial workings.” 

Her puzzled eyes rested on him. 

“I’ve always known that. Gilbert’s 
been a big man in his line; he knew soon 


enough that dad’s hopes were un- 
founded.” 
“He knew more than {(that,” Paul 


told her quietly. “He knew from the 
gravel deposit of the river bed running 
through your father’s concession that 
there was something more precious than 
gold to be wrung from the clay! He 
knew that there were—diamonds im- 
bedded in the ferruginous conglomerate 
known as cascalho!” 

“Diamonds!” she gasped. 

He nodded. 

“It’s like something in a fairy tale, 
isn't it? Yet it’s natural enough con- 
sidering the district, the rich mineral 
fields of the Guianas. Of course, it 
must have given your husband a shock 
to come upon the unexpected, to realize 
that he had his hands on such a property. 
It must have been a great temptation to 
him!” 

She sank into a chair, her long white 
hands lying loose in the lap of her rose- 
colored frock. 

“You mean—that he deliberately kept 
that from my father? That he let him 
think himself ruined, irreparably—let 
him put a bullet through his temple, in 
order to keep the concession for him- 
self? Oh!” 

It was plain enough. 

“Then there was no illegal dealing 
with the man McPherson. The cocoa 
plantation!’ She laughed bitterly. “TI 
might have known that wealth does not 
pour in from a small plantation in the 
tropics so swiftly! But I never dreamed 
of this. So that is why Austin Pringle 
had him so utterly in his grasp! Tell 
me everything you know.” 

He told her of his growing suspicions, 
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of how he had pored over the clip- 
pings, the ‘Scrap of undestroyed paper, 
with its damning mention of cascalho, of 
stones. It had been Greek to him. 
Then he had looked up the word cas- 
calho in the dictionary, and discovered 
that it was a deposit of stone, gravel, and 
ferruginous sand in which the Brazilian 
diamond was usually found embedded. 
Her story of Gilbert Armitage’s subjec- 
tion had failed to satisfy him. It lacked 
adequate motive. He played with the 
notion of greater treachery, a treachery 
to her father, and found that there were 
no flaws, no weaknesses in such a hypo- 
thesis. Armitage, distinguished in his 
own field, could so easily have deceived 
his friend and partner with the aid of 
Austin Pringle. Then, after Knightly’s 
death, the deception could have been 
carried out with no more than a moder- 
ate degree of danger. For Carol 
Knightly had trusted her father’s friend 
utterly. She would accept what he told 
her without question or doubt. 

He had left Georgetown two months 
later, having placed Pringle in charge 
of the newly opened mine. It was 
natural to suppose that he had cleverly 
trusted to an amalgamation, a new name 
for the erstwhile “Queen Caroline”— 
which figured in no further notations— 
to conceal the real source of income, 
and created from pure air the pathetic 
and noble predicament by which to ex- 
plain Pringle’s hold upon him. 

“And so,” he went on, “I determined 
to fix upon that assumption. How to 
prove my assertion floored me for a 
time. Then | remembered that a friend 
of mine in New York, a newspaper man, 
would have access to old files—that sort 
of thing.” 

She caught her breath sharply. He 
couldn’t tell whether she was deeply 
offended or not. Her sweet, stubborn 
loyalty! 

“IT committed no one to anything. I 
merely asked him, as a personal favor to 
me, privately to get hold of all the dope 
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he could on that abandoned concession. 
He had a run for his monef digging up 
those ancient Georgetown Couriers, I 
fare say! But he got overwhelming 
evidence that my wild hypothesis was 
correct. The ‘Queen Caroline’ ceased 
to exist; was incorporated into the 
‘Baruma Mines’—diamond mines that, 
I regret to say, have not panned out as 
brilliantly as they might have. And 
that’s that!” 

She breathed again, and lay back, 
white lids hiding her lovely eyes, her 
lips inscrutable in their pure, pale 
profile. He thought of rare flowers, 
cut from fragile, faintly colored coral. 

“I’m glad to know the truth, of 
course,” she said at last. “And yet, 
it’s a frightful readjustment. It leaves 
me without anything—any one. The 
substance of my life is built on shifting 
sand. I—can you understand?” 


She was turning to him, frail hands 
A thrill of joy quickened 


outspread. 
him. 

“T do understand. I wouldn’t have 
hurt you like this for worlds, but only 
this knowledge would keep you from 
sacrificing yourself further. I had to 
prove to you that you owed Armitage 
nothing—that you had been his dupe.” 

“His dupe!” she echoed. “Oh, I have 
—and yet, he has been very kind to me, 
considerate, loving. I think he loved 
me.” 

Paul refrained from assuring her 
dryly that the supposition was not un- 
reasonable. 

“What shall I do?” she cried again, 
and lifted her tortured face to him as 
if he alone remained firm and steadfast 
in an uncertain sphere. 

He couldn’t guard himself any longer. 
There was no reason why he should. 
He came to stand beside her, looked 
down at her with mingled delight and 
rue. 

“I’m hardly the one to tell you that. 
I’m not—sufficiently disinterested. 
Carol—Carol, don’t you know what’s 
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been in my heart since that day when 
I took you off your wrecked boat, and 
brought you home?” 

He didn’t mean to frighten her. Sud- 
denly he found himself on his knees be- 
side her, his strong young arms linked 
about her. 

“My splendid, lovely one, haven't you 
guessed that I love you, too?” 

For a rather vain and self-centered 
young man, he was ridiculously ab- 
sorbed in a small, quivering mouth close 
to his own, a pair of black-lashed topaz 
eyes that brimmed with some divine dis- 
may. 

“Mr. Fessenden 

“*Paul’ was on your lips first,” he 
told her. “I saw it—your dear lips!” 

They were very close to his, a coral 
chalice of delight. And he had never 
been a suppliant for favors. Carol 
Armitage strove to still her rioting pulse, 
disengage herself from his daring arms 
with a cool word of rebuke that would 
put him in his place again. Presumptu- 
ous—sweet boy 

But with his protestations pouring 
into her rosy ears, his arms about her, 
she was helpless, speechless. And then 
his boyish mouth—she had watched it 
often as the clean-cut, pleasant lips 
shaped words and phrases, oddly drawn 
by their sensitive charm, above his 
sturdy chin—drew nearer, hovered close 
to hers. A delicious paralysis fastened 
upon her. She yielded to his tightened 
embrace, and was kissed rapturously 
until she lost all sense of time and place. 
And then, gently, he released her. 

“Carol, you love me!” 

It was characteristic of her 
evade. 

“I’m afraid I do.” 
on his shoulders. 

“My darling, I'll make you the hap- 
piest woman in the world—if my love, 
my adoration can accomplish that 
much !” 

She pushed him away wildly. 

“Hush! You've no right to say such 


” 


not to 


Her hands rested 
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things—no right to make me acknowl- 
edge this momentary madness. Paul— 
Paul, I have a husband!” 

“Who has betrayed you cruelly, be- 
trayed your father, won you with deceit 
and treachery—Carol, even if this last 
tragedy hadn’t happened, could you go 
on, knowing the truth?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
fair, to be kind. 
upon me!” 


I want to be 
He’s old, dependent 


He spent some time telling her just 
how necessary she was to his happiness. 
\nd while he knelt there, telling her of 
his love, the third figure of the queer 
human triangle of which Paul had be- 
come a part was walking down a nar- 
row, crowded city street in nervous, 
covert haste. 

Washington Street was crowded, but 
the man worked his way through the 
slow-moving maze dexterously. His 
destination was the big post office that 
loomed halfway down State Street, just 
ahead of him. 

Now and then a passer-by turned to 
glance once more at the nervous, swift- 
moving figure that pushed past every 
one, muttering barely heard apologies as 
he broke through some loitering group. 
One sensed from the stiff posture of 
his head on his shoulders that he had 
to restrain himself from turning every 
now and then, as if to make sure that 
no unwelcome pursuer was visible in 
the crowd. 

In short, he betrayed the fact that 
he was no man bent on idle business as 
he plowed toward his goal. 

He hurried nervously up the shallow 
stone steps of the post office, down the 
musty corridors, and paused at length 
at a window marked “General Delivery.” 

The man behind the glass waited 
questioningly. 

“Any mail for George Atherton?” 

The exceedingly riervous man who 
called himself Atherton considered the 
delay unpardonable. He stroked his 


pale, shaven chin with a hand that 
trembled as the clerk vanished into the 
nethermost recesses of the aisle. 

“One package. Sign for it, please.” 

The clerk thought in passing that the 
man’s lean hands pounced upon the 
small, rather heavy, neatly done-up 
package as if it contained treasure. 

The man Atherton thrust the package 
into his pocket—the weight dragged 
down the well-tailored flannel in a man- 
ner that would have reduced the fash- 
ionable tailor who had cut the garment 
to despair—and his quick, rather hag- 
gard eyes descried a taxi veering close to 
the curb. He hailed it, and 
with a gusty sight of relief. 

“The Adams House.” 

The old-fashioned hotel was his haven 
for thé present. Its plain dignity of 
another era, its air of retreat from the 
busy rush of the city beyond its black- 
and-white marble floors, made it a fitting 
asylum for a man who wished to bury 
himself for a time. And “Mr, Ather- 
ton” sought just such seclusion. 

He was taken up to his room in a 
slow-moving, creaking lift, and pres- 
ently, with a quick glance over his shoul- 
der to see that the red-carpeted corridor 
was empty, he inserted his key in the 
door, and entered the shabby, rather 
spacious, room. 

Two large windows overlooked 
Washington Street, flooding the flowered 
walls, the dark, well-rubbed woodwork, 
with light. But the man in possession 
scowled, and drew down with that un- 
failing cautious air of his the cocoa- 
brown shades, turned once more to the 
door, which he had carefully locked on 
entering, and gave a sigh of relief. He 
drew up a chair to the marble-topped 
center table, and took from his pocket 
the neat, small package. 

His haste made him clumsy as he 
fumbled with the cord, the sealing wax. 
His fine eyes, haggard, and reddish 
rimmed, as though he had not slept, 
glittered feverishly. 


got in 
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At last the wrappings were off. He 
opened the copper cigarette box; saw 
the soiled chamois bag, nestling in its 
casual packing of paper. 

“At last!” he whispered gratefully, 
and jerked the draw string. 

A little pile of beautifully jeweled 
rings lay under his avid eyes. They 
were costly rings—diamonds, platinum 
mounted, large, pure, and flawless. Yet 
the man almost snarled in the bitterness 
of his disappointment. He caught up 
the box in which they had made the 
journey, and flung it across the room. 

“Good heavens! I might have 
guessed !” 

He swore in soft, vituperative rage— 
the rage of a man whose nerves are all 
unstrung—scowled bitterly down at the 
sparkling gems before him. 

At last he laughed shortly; ran his 
hands through his hair. 

He felt in his pockets, jingled a hand- 
ful of change, brooded upon some crys- 
talizing plan of And then, 
sweeping the rings into an inner pocket 
contemptuously, he rose. 

For the second time that morning he 
left the revolving doors of the old hotel, 
and plunged into the maze of the nar- 
row thoroughfare. 

This time he directed his hurried steps 
north, toward the shabby, dubious con- 
fines below Scollay Square. He re- 
membered a certain establishment run 
by a gentleman of parts named Solbin, 
that had once hung its insignia of the 
three golden balls above the doorway of 
a decrepit, remodeled brick house, 
formerly imposing. He hoped Mr. 
Solbin had not gone out of business. 

It proved that the brick house, gar- 
nished as of yore, still stood firm against 
the encroaching ramparts of the new 
North End. Mr. Atherton swung down 
the steep, cobbled street at a more even 
and bent his head to enter the 
pawnshop, whose fly-specked windows 
were filled with the quaint, pitiful pos- 
sessions that enter such domains. 
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“Vat can I do for you?” inquired the 
rotund proprietor, and recognized his 
customer with a wide, gold-toothed 
smile. “It iss a long time since you haf 
been here, nein? And how the 
Indies— 

Mr. Atherton 
reminiscence. 

“Yes; a long time. I need some 
money. What will you give me on 
these rings ?” 

The genial manner of the little man 
gave place to a sort of cunning that 
sat ill upon his pink, rubicund placidity. 
He took the rings, laid them on a dusty 
velvet cushion, examined them care- 
fully through his optical instrument. 

“Very nice stones; very nice indeed. 
How much, h’m?” 

They haggled for ten minutes. And 
the customer was the one to give way 
explosively, and take what Mr. Solbin 
offered. 

“A goot deal of money, eh?” he 
wheezed as he counted into the other’s 
twitching palm a number of greasy, yel- 
low-backed bills. 

“T have use for it!” 
grimly. 

He left the pawnshop, and looked 
about for a machine in vain. <A block 
nearer the square he was able to hail one. 

“The North Station.” 

He spoke with the assurance of one 
whose plans are definitely arranged and 
are working out according to schedule. 

At the station he got out, and entered 
the big waiting room. It annoyed him 
intensely to have to wait in line at a 
ticket seller’s window, but it was neces- 
sary. At last he gained the attention of 
the official. 

“What trains 
Maine?” 

“Change at Portland,” vouchsafed the 
other. ‘The one o'clock gets to Portland 
shortly after five. You only have to 
wait an hour.” 

“Give me a ticket and chair,” said Mr. 
Atherton, and paid for the bits of 
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printed pasteboard with hands that 
shook over the transaction. Then, 
squaring his shoulders, he turned on his 
heel and walked away, overwhelmed by 
his own foolhardiness, 


In the house called Hawk’s Nest the 
lovers still clung to each other, facing 
an uncertain but exquisite to-morrow. 

Then Carol spoke. 

“T'll leave. It’s the only thing to do. 
Even he couldn't expect me to stay now 
that I—know. I'll have no hesitancy 
in demanding an allowance from him. 
He must make some slight restitution. 
And I'll not betray him, T’'ll keep his 
horrible secret locked in my heart. It 
isn't as if Austin Pringle didn’t deserve 
his tragic death. He was an evil man.” 

“They both inoculated with 
greed,” Paul mused. “Queer what men 
will do for love of money. That re- 
minds me of the thing I came to tell 
you! Good heavens, it’s never entered 
my head again! Carol, those pebbles 
we found are safely returned to their 
hiding place, aren’t they?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. You don’t mean——” 

“Look and He followed her 
to the desk, and together they fumbled 
for the warped drawer in which lay 
the scorned bits of rock and quartz. 

“They're safe!” he sighed gratefully. 
“Carol, can’t you guess what they are? 
Diamonds ! Uncut stones of great 


were 


see!” 


value, if their size means anything!” 


“Diamonds!” she gasped. 

“They are probably the first he found, 
or some that he was able to keep from 
Pringle. In any event, they’re yours, 
and they'll undoubtedly be worth a small 
fortune to you, once they’re sent to 
Amsterdam to be cut.” 

“Amsterdam!” she mused, careless of 
the disguised jewels that would one day 
flash with exquisite, cold fire. “Gilbert 
took so many trips to Holland when we 
lived on the Continent. So that was 
why !” 


The sorrow had not quite left her 
sweet eyes, so he bent, and kissed them 
shut. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Carol Armitage tried to keep her at- 
tention fixed upon the novel in her lap, 
but she found the task difficult. Night 
in the house on the ledge was a space of 
horror to be passed in her cozy, well-lit 
chamber with books at hand, Colette 
sitting mending in the adjoining dress- 
ing room, or even in the same room, 
summoned easily on some inconsequen- 
tial plea. 

3ut to-night she was alone, for Co- 
lette had retired early, nursing a dev- 
asting toothache. 

She should have been wildly happy 
She was, whenever she thought of Paul 
Fessenden, who had been sent across her 
path by some inspired fatality. She 
adored him. And because love had 
come to her late—her twenty-six years 
had experienced almost everything else 
—it was all the sweeter. So this was 
the thing one read of in novels, and saw 
depicted on the stage. Little wonder 
that as a motif it held first place! 

But in spite of that radiant happen- 
ing the present was not altogether un- 
alloyed bliss. She could not yield to 
happiness while the cloud that hung over 
her threatened disaster every instant. 
Oh, if only Gilbert would return, con- 
fess to her, and, having won her promise 
of secrecy, release her from her mar- 
riage vows. : 

Surely he would not plead, or try in 
any way to hold her, after all that had 
taken place! 

If he shouldn’t come! Her heart 
stood still, but it was only the tapping 
of the blind outside her window. 

“Pardon, madame!” 

She sprang up, white to her parted 
lips, to see a disconsolate Colette on the 
threshold. 

“You startled me so! 
worse, Colette?” 


Is your tooth 
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The Frenchwoman’s face was swollen 
badly, her eyes heavy with pain. 

“But, yes, madame. If you would be 
so kind—’ave you any of zat stuff to 
make one sleep? The pain is ver’ 
bad.” 

Carol went to her medicine chest in 
the adjoining bath room, and found it 
empty of such aids. 

“I’m so sorry! 
water bag?” 

The Frenchwoman spread expostu- 
lating hands in disgust. 

“One would know in zis old house 
zat hot water is not possible at zis hour. 
It is close to twelve, madame.” 

It was quite true. The old-fashioned 
establishment yielded no hot water after 
the kitchen stove had been banked for 
the night. And what was in the boiler 
had long ago been used. 

Carol remembered unhappily that 
Miguel had had the evening off, and that 
Antonine, the cook, who was Tony’s 
wife, was comfortably ensconced in their 
quarters over the garage. 

“T’ll go down and heat some,” she de- 
cided briskly. “Sit here, by my fire, 
until I come back.” 

The maid’s expostulation rang tragi- 
cally through the room. 

“Don’t be absurd! You can’t suffer 
like that all night. I'll be up in a few 
minutes.”’ 

She gestured the grateful girl into a 
chair by the dying embers—the August 
night was chilly, and dank with a heavy 
fog that had drifted in from the sea— 
and opened her door. 

The long, dimly lit corridor, flanked 
with empty rooms on either side, 
stretched out before her. Carol loathed 
the thought of creeping downstairs into 
the nethermost depths of the house, 
starting enough of a fire to heat a 
kettle of water. But it never occurred 
to her that there was any alternative. 

“Coward!” she hissed to herself as 
she scuttled softly through the gloom. 
It was a fearsome journey, and to 


What about a hot 
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Carol, in her nervous condition, it was 
trying to the extreme. But that was 


neither here nor there. It had to be 
accomplished. 

The stairs creaked horribly beneath 
her tread, sent her pounding heart up 
into her throat. The lower floor was 
shrouded in darkness. Why couldn't 
Miguel have left a light in the square 
living hall? From the darkness heavy 
pieces of furniture loomed shadowy, 
shapeless. 

A faint, scraping sound, dreadful in 
its very indistinctness, occurred at some 
indefinite point. 

Carol knew that her forehead was 
damp and cold as marble—as death. She 
flagged her failing courage, reached the 
landing just above the hall. Upstairs, 
in her bright, warm room, Colette was 
sitting nursing her swollen cheek. If 
she called her—but she wouldn't. Her 
fears were too absurd, too grotesque, too 
dreadful, to be given name to! 

She would go on. Such cowardice 
had no part in the real Carol. Her small 
white teeth clenched, every muscle taut, 
she crept along her self-appointed path. 

She couldn't shut out the dreadful 
memory of that other night, when she 
had huddled here while Gilbert Armi- 
tage had clung to her in desperate, 
pitiable agony; told her that Pringle lay 
dead in the library, struck down by his 
hand. 

Her own hand slid up to her aching 


throat. Why had she ever offered to 
succor Colette? The girl's purely 
physical suffering could not compare 


with this exquisite torment! But she was 
Carol Knightly, the descendant of a 
noble house, in whose veins the blood of 
many a patrician ran pure and undefiled! 
Noblesse oblige! She couldn't permit 
a vague, undefined fear to conquer her. 
She knew that, if she ever expected to 
master the horror that threatened her 
every night as darkness fell, she must 
pass through the hall so associated with 
tragedy, and f the threatening 
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shadows. There was nothing else to 
face! 

She had to pass the library to reach 
the door that led to the short flight pro- 
ceeding, in turn, to the basement kitchen. 
Her steps slowed without her own voli- 
tion as she approached the door. She 
could not have put her fear into words 
to save her immortal soul, and yet she 
was conscious of the most ghastly dis- 
taste for the whole nocturnal jaunt. She 
realized that her nerves might give 
way completely if she was forced to 
enter that pitch-dark room. What a 
fool she was! 

She stood quite still. Her slim shoul- 
ders straightened. There was but one 
thing for her to do, and that was to 
enter the silent, dusky library, turn on 
the lights, assure herself that the room 
was in its usual empty order. 

If the choice had been given her, she 
thought dully as she stood there, strain- 
ing her ears senselessly—as if there 
could be anything there to hear—she 
would have taken swift annihilation on 
the spot. 

But there was no choice. She must 
do this thing, because she feared it. 
She could not be so utterly craven! 

Her cold little hand stole forward. 
She gave the door a slight push. It 
was heavy. And suddenly a gust of air 
that seemed icy to her breathed out from 
the gloom. 

She almost screamed, but as a matter 
of fact she could not have emitted a 
whisper, so dry with terror was her 
throat. Doggedly she drove herself on, 
across the threshold, pushing back the 
door as she entered. That cold, dank 
wind! It was like a breath from a 
tomb. If she didn’t ride down the panic 
that threatened to overwhelm her she 
would go mad, stark mad, and imagine 
—a shadow separating itself from the 
other shadows in the room. 


Her hand struck the wall, searching - 


for the button that would yield blessed 
light, and did not find it. 
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Did that faint plaint come from her 
throat? It was as if an icy hand touched 
her neck, sent prickly tremors up and 
down her spine. 

Across the room—where Armitage 
had leaped upon Austin Pringle, armed 
with the bronze paper weight, had 
struck him down, with hardly a moan— 
something moved. 

Her terrified eyes were no longer to 
be trusted. That shadow, topped by a 
pale blur that to her frantic vision took 
on the likeness of the dead man! She 
stumbled ‘forward, and her outflung 
hands groped at nothing. 

She fled. 

In her own room there was an ex- 
tension to the telephone. She flew up 
the stairs, turning on lights as she went, 
and darted into her own room. 

So after all she must tell Colette that 
she had been afraid—of the shadows! 

But the maid, worn out with pain, 
was snoring on the couch in her dress- 
ing room. 

She pulled the telephone toward her, 
recalling the number of the Beldon 
Inn. 

“Mr. Fessenden, please!” 

There was some faint expostulation. 

“It’s urgent. Wake him!” 

It was urgent, she realized as she 
stared at her ghostlike reflection in a 
mirror across the room. She was in- 
capable of enduring any more that 
night. Paul loved her. He would 
come at her summons, take her out of 
this house of horror to the Drakes’—any 
where. 

“Paul ?” 

His dear, drowsy voice was at her 
ear. Her teeth were chattering so that 
she could barely form the syllables. 

“Come! I can’t bear it any longer. 
I think I’m going mad.” 

She replaced the receiver dully on its 
hook, tried to warm herself—futile ef- 
fort—at the faintly red embers. 

It could not have been more than 
twenty minutes before his wheels 
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crunched on the gravel, his horn 
sounded beneath her windows. Another 


trip downstairs! But only to the front 
door through a lighted hall, and then— 
his warm, enveloping arms. 

She sped down the flight, never look- 
ing behind her, fumbled with the chain 
on the front door, loosened it, drew 
Paul inside. 

“My dearest girl!” 

He scanned her pale, distracted face 
lovingly, and she trembled against his 
shoulder. 

“Tf you hadn’t come!” 

The drawing-room doors were open. 
One reassuring arm about her, he 
snapped on the lights. 

“This isn’t the coziest house in the 
world. Now, what frightened you? 
Where are the servants ?” 

She told him all, sure of his tender 
understanding. 

He frowned. 

“H’m! Of course, you may have 
imagined it all, and then again———” 

“Paul!” 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
holding no brief for psychic disturb- 
ances, but you’ve overlooked one thing. 
You’ve got a small fortune in uncut 
jewels on the place.” 


“But who knows that?” she whis- 
pered. 
“Besides your husband? We can’t 


tell. Miguel, possibly.” He rose. “I 
think I'll take a look around, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“But if it should be an intruder! 
Paul, I did hear something—a faint, 
scraping noise. A window being raised, 
perhaps.” 

“Your icy gust of wind!” he teased 
her. “It’s so foggy that even my head- 
lights can’t cut through more than a 
yard or so ahead of me! I’m going on 
a tour of exploration. Your shade 
sounds a bit substantial.” 

She waited in the silent drawing- 
room, thankful for the blaze of light, 
frightened in spite of it. Would that 
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horrible sense of being watched by un- 
seen eyes never leave her? She stirred 
in her chair, and gradually, as Paul’s 
feet ascended the stairs, and his foot- 
falls grew more distant, the old fear 
crept upon her again. 

She sat there, resolutely striving to 
conquer it. Steadfastly she gazed ahead 
of her, down the vast, ugly room with 
its massive furnishings of another day. 
Against the far wall stood a cabinet of 
carved walnut, a clumsy piece, bulky and 
tall. She had fastened her gaze upon 
it for no particular reason. It might 
be a coffin, standing on end, 

These hideous thoughts! And then 
they were broken in upon by a more 
hideous reality. For the doors of the 
carved cabinet began slowly—oh, very 
slowly—to part. 

An inch at a time they spread. Like 
a graven image Carol sat there, frozen 
with fear. She couldn’t speak, or 
move, or utter a cry even. 

Austin Pringle, one hand thrust 
threateningly in his coat pocket, stepped 
out, haggard, worn, but very much in 
the flesh. 

“Not a word!” he ordered softly. 
“T’ve too much at stake to mind using 
this.” 

There was a flash of dark metal in his 
hand. 

“Oh, thank God!” murmured the girl 
in the chair. 

“Softly!” He stood over her, lean, 
rapacious as ever. “I’ve come back to 
this cursed house for just one thing. 
The diamonds! Where are they?” 

She was conscious of the deadly toy 
in his hand. 

“Then Gilbert didn’t kill you!” 

He laughed. 

“He did his best. But it was a glanc- 
ing blow. I came to in the machine, 
as he was preparing to consign me to 
a very nasty spot under the slate cliffs. 
It was well thought out, but, as I say, 
I regained consciousness while he was 
fooling with the car.” 
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“But Gilbert—where is he?” Her 
voice rose in a wail. 

“Shut up! I don’t choose to be dis- 
turbed quite yet!” He clapped a hand 
over her mouth and listened for some 
sound from above. “In heaven, let us 
hope!” he told her ironically. And she 
saw truth written in his cold eyes. 

*You—killed him ?” 

“T didn’t fancy being shot over the 
cliff in the closed machine. That was 
his notion, admirably thought out, as 
I say. But a monkey wrench lay beside 
him, within reach. I was in no mood 
to think twice.” 

“You killed him!” 

She clasped her hands, watching him 
in horror. 

“I’ve seen men die before—plenty of 
them. If you're sufficiently interested” — 
he Jaughed horribly—‘“you'll find him, 
and the Mercedes, at the foot of the 
slate cliffs, some fathoms deep. They 
miay stay there till doomsday, for all I 
care. My immediate interest centers 
upon the uncut stones you didn’t send 
me, Rather clever of mesto call you by 
long distance, wasn't it? 
ape any voice I know!” 

Handsome, debonair in spite of his 
red-rimmed eyes, his haggard cheeks, he 
assumed the shape of a monstrosity to 
her dilated vision. Inhuman! 

“Hurry up!” 

He had cared for her once, and now 
he could hold a revolver to her side, 
with every intention of using it. 


I can always 


“They are mine. 
up.” 

“Can't I persuade you?” 

The cold steel prodded her. 

“You can’t find them without my 
aid. Paul, be careful!” 

She heard him on the stairs, cried out 
a warning, and Pringle wheeled to face 
the newcomer. 


I won’t give them 


There was no time for explanations, 
but Austin Pringle was talking in high 
excited tones. 

“So, you're in it, too, eh? Thought 


me dead. I wondered ‘how long I 
could keep the game going. Too bad 
I had to come back for the uncut stones. 
Sit down and keep away from that door! 
Where are they?” 

So Gilbert Armitage had hidden them 
under his greedy nose, and kept the 
hiding place secret! But Paul feared 
it would not be safe to play with the 
criminal long. There was a desperate 
look in his sleepless eyes. 

“T won't tell you!"’ Carol staggered 
to her feet, measuring the distance be- 
tween herself and Pringle with a lash- 
veiled eye. “Open a window—ah!” 

Her knees gave way beneath her. She 
swayed forward, and would have sunk 
to the floor had not Pringle been caught 
off his guard by her pallor, her limp- 
bodied, soft weight as she swayed 
against him, and flung out an arm to 
save her. It was the most automatic 
gesture in the world, and it gave Paul 
the instant’s grace he needed. He shot 
forward, struck the revolver from the 
other man’s grasp, and they clinched as 
Carol struggled to her feet, triumphant 
through her ruse. It was she who held 
the weapon now. But not for long, for 
she ceded it to Paul, who motioned the 
beaten man to an upright position. 

“Against the wall, please. Not so 
close! Thanks! Carol, will you put 
in a call for the police, or the constable, 
or whoever embodies the strong arm of 
the law up here?” 

“Wait!” 

Pringle was speaking. 

“Rather a nasty story, my complete 
confession. Do you really want to im- 
plicate your husband, Carol?” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“T am tired of deception. You may 
make your confession as complete as 
you will. Gilbert has paid for his of- 
fense before the highest tribunal,” she 
informed him. 

“As you like.” He was gnawing at 
his nether lip fiercely, striving to re- 
gain his self-control. His tortured, 
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writhing features were a mask of hatred, 
of venom. “And I gave up my last 
charfce to hold you once in my arms!” 

His eyes fastened upon her hungrily. 
He hated her, and yet the old passion 
was not quite dead. She uttered a sob. 

“T can’t do it—send for the police 
Paul, let him go!” 


“Go?” 





She inclined her head. 

“I—he must not pay for the killing of 
Gilbert through me. I was ready to 
shield my husband, when | thought he 


had slain a man. I cannot do this 
thing!” 
She faced him bravely. 


“Well!” murmured Fessenden thought- 
fully, and thrust the pistol into his 
pocket. “I do see your point. Very 
well, then, make a break for it, Pringle. 
We'll notify the authorities after your 
get-away.” 

Pringle looked at Carol curiously. 

“That is what you call conscientious 
scruple, I presume. I shan't 
it. What a night!” 

He flung wide the front door; looked 
out on the nebulous darkness. 

The fog was seeping in, wraithlike. 

They watched him descend the porch 
steps, hesitate, feeling for the path that 
led down the rocky ledges to the road, 
and safety. 
dimly seen. 


sneer at 


Five yards away he was 
Then Carol cried out: 
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“Austin, you're heading the wrong 
way! Keep closer to the house!” 

They saw him pause, and fancied that 
he smiled through the shifting drift of 
fog. His old insolent, happy smile. 
And then he plunged through the gray 
barrier—not along the faintly defined 
foot path, but toward the shelving cliff. 
Before Carol could do more than 
scream, before Paul could leap down 
the steps, he was gone. 

A far-off thud, the ghost of a ery, and 
ribbons of mist wreathing about them 
as they clasped each other, and shud- 
dered at Pringle’s awful choice. 

“How horrible!” she moaned. 

“How just!” he said unsteadily. 
“We'll have to notify the authorities, 
rouse the servants——” 

“It’s so bleak, so dreadful out here 
in the fog! She ‘Poor 
Austin—poor Gilbert!” 

He made her look at the house, each 
window a golden beacon. 

“Out here, yes!) But come in, where 
it’s warm and bright and safe!” 

She did not need to be led into the 
house to shake off her horror, to be 
lulled by a sense of security, and peace, 
and the promise of complete happiness. 

For he drew her to him, as if 
he could shield her from every blight 
and pang, and she found her haven in 
his arms. 


shivered. 
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QO lips I love that hold for me 
A message of unrest 
No more in life my peace shall be 


Save gathered to your breast. 


Oh, touch of hands that thrills me through 
\ fleeting, blessed space— 


What need have I to lift to you 
The passion of my face? 


VIRGINIA BrRASTOW. 





















would have mistaken 
Martha Collins for anything but 
what she was. 


© one 


“Opera singer is 
written all over her,” they said, when she 
promenaded up and down the deck of 
an ocean liner or drove in the Englisher 
Garten. 

She was tall, thin below the waist, 
ample above, with a round, full throat. 
Her hair, very black, was worn parted 
in the middle and waved in close, exact 
waves, like scallops, against her white 
face. She used make-up indiscriminately 
and wore dramatic clothes—evening 
dresses glittering with sequins, Russian 
toques, and lots of ermine. There were 
always diamonds in her ears, rings on 
her thin, brown fingers and bracelets all 
the way up to her elbow. On special 
occasions, she wore a tiara made of 
paste jewels, and a necklace, to match, 
of great, square imitation emeralds set 
in platinum. There was something opu- 
lent about her, nevertheless, something 
generous, magnificent, like a big flower 
in a florist’s window. 

She had had what musical critics call 
an extraordinary career. To quite a 
considerable world of professionals and 
inveterate opera goers she was a person 
of importance, a woman who had ar- 
rived. She was said, in Germany, to be 
a great Wagnerian singer. She had sung 
Sieglinde and Iscult at Bayreuth. 

She was an American. Born in a 
small town in the Southwest, a town re- 
mote, crude and dusty, she had always 
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wanted to be “somebody.” Before she 
was ten years old ambition had flared 
in her. 

When she was fourteen, she dis- 
covered her voice—that warm, luscious 
soprano, so like honey. She was riding 
in the foothills, alone. It was spring 
and the brief rains had brought a flush 
of green over the land, a shy, almost fur- 
tive blossoming of wild flowers, the 
song of migrant birds. A 


lark sang 
close at hand and Martha Collins 


imitated the liquid shower of notes. 

She was amazed at the sound she 
made. She galloped across the mesa 
singing at the top of her voice, delighted. 

The following year, her family moved 
to a larger town. 

Years afterward, over her tea table at 
the “Villa Wahnfried,” her home in 
Bavaria, she would tell about it: ‘Im- 
agine a town with a Gothic church, royal 
palms, jig-saw residences, orange groves 
and a cast-iron fountain dedicated to the 
veterans of the Civil War! I came out 
of that, if you please!” And she would 
collect admiring glances. Such a big, 
gorgeous butterfly to escape from such 
a chrysalis! 

But, no matter how far she wandered, 
she never forgot the West. There were 
times, in Paris or Budapest, or even 
Cairo, when she would suddenly im- 
agine that she could smell the silver 
sage, the aromatic bitter sweetness of 
eucalyptus, the wild lilac. And she 
would be “just crazy” for a day or two. 
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“Some day I'll have to go back.” 

Her parents cared nothing for music. 
There was something not quite decent 
about opera. Only questionable women 
took it up. Martha placated them by 
promising to sing in oratorio. ‘Re- 
ligious pieces, you know, mother.” 

They let her study with a local teacher 
who knew so little about the voice that 
he let Martha Collins sing as God in- 
tended her to sing when He created her 
marvelous throat and a pair of lungs 
like twin bellows. She sang at sociables, 
at band concerts, in church, but her heart 
was set on Europe, on a career, on be- 
ing somebody. Life was delectable. It 
stretched ahead, infinitely rich and thrill- 
ing, unending. She was innocent, brave, 
artless as a child, generous. She would 
let any one get the best of her; she for- 
gave easily; her tears were always ready 
to flow and her smile there for every- 
body. But at the core of her there was 
something inflexible. The artist in her 
was hard as flint, unbreakable. 

“T want to go to Europe,” she told 
her family; “to Paris—Dresden.”’ 

They compromised on Chicago, four 
days distant. And when she was eight- 
een she left the little town, now so famil- 
iar, her parents and George Rannell 
Quincy, who loved her and wanted to 
marry her. 

Everything was ready. Her trunk 
was packed. Her new plaid dress was 
spread out on the bed beside the little 
“cake-of-soap” hat trimmed with velvet, 
the wrap and the shoes, all new, all shin- 
ing, all beautiful and wonderful, tinged 
with the delicious mystery of the future. 
Her music was rolled into a leather case. 
In her traveling bag, which bore the 
initials “M. C.” in gold, were her 
mother’s gifts, wrapped in tissue, her 
father’s presents, and a little jewel box 
containing her amethyst ring, a gold 
brooch and a pink cameo. 

At the last minute, her heart ached. 
She pitied those she was leaving behind. 
She could not bear to be so happy! 
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When George Rannell Quincy asked 
her to step out in the garden a minute, 
she went believing, or half believing, that 
she would stay if he asked her to. He 
was so pathetic. Every one was pathetic. 
She wondered. why other people could 
not grasp life. They seemed to sur- 
render so easily to a dull acceptance of 
things and to slip, unprotesting, into the 
petty routine of family life. She was 
different. They saw in her only a big, 
pale girl with lots of black hair who had 
some sort of fool notion about singing, 
but to herself she was chosen by destiny 
to be remarkable. 

Years later, in a confidential moment, 
she told the Graf von Karten about her 
first proposal. 

“You will not believe me, mon cher. 
The simplicity of a girl’s heart—pure— 
like untrodden snow! It was. this 
George Rannell Quincy who made the 
first tracks across that virgin whiteness. 
He kissed me. Out in a garden—a Cal- 
ifornia garden, with orange trees in 
blossom, and date palms, and big, blazing 
Paradise bushes and cane, all mixed up 
together. But sweet! Sometimes my 
heart aches at the memory of how sweet 
it was. He was young, and after he 
kissed me he put his head down on my 
knees and I kissed the back of his neck. 
Sunburned. Warm!” 

She closed her eyes, 
the Graf von Karten, smiling into his 
teacup, said: “So?” as if it pleased 
Martha Collins to be naive. 

But this was years later. At the time, 
in the bright garden, she suffered. It 
would have been nice to stay, to marry 
George, to settle down, to have a home 
of her own, to have towels embroidered 
with the initials “M. C.,” silver spoons, 
lace bed spreads and pillow shams, 
bureau drawers, with lavender sewed up 
in tarletan bags, new furniture—her 
own! She saw all of this while she bent 
to kiss the back of George Quincy’s sun- 
burned neck. She rejected it, in the 
same breath, because the ordinary ex- 
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perience would not suffice, and she knew 
it. She murmured: 

“T can’t. I've got to go.” 

“You'll come back!’ 

“Maybe. But don’t wait for me. 
Fall in love with some pretty girl and 
forget me. 1’m not worth any man’s 
srouble.” 

“You'll regret it, Martha. Women 
aren't meant to fight the world. They 
belong at home, safe in some man’s 
arms.” 

Martha Collins had often remembered 
this. It came to her at irrelevant mo- 
ments, not when she was fighting the 
world, but when the fight seemed to have 
been won. Facing a great audience, 
powdered, with her ample bosom 
sheathed in satin, a train wound around 
ier feet, the paste emeralds winking and 
glittering as she breathed, she would re- 
call that George Rannell Quincy had said 
what all men believe to be true—that 
women are happiest in the arms of men. 
\nd, with a burst of indignation and 
denial, she would sing tremendously, 
tear the roof off, and regain, in the 
shouts of approval, her security. Again, 
in a hotel bedroom, alone, surrounded 
by the quiet, beautiful, soulless long- 
stemmed roses offered to her genius, she 
would lie awake wondering whether any- 
thing could compensate her for the loss 
of those towels embroidered with the 
initials “M. C.” And she would say 
aloud: “Don’t be a darn fool,” and go 
to sleep. 

Chicago was the first step. Her 
exuberance and her marvelous health 
were irresistible; she had, besides, 
genius. In some respects, she was as 
ignorant as a child. She could neither 
add nor subtract, and she never learned 


to spell. History, literature, meant 
nothing to her. But she knew as much 


about music, when she came, raw and 
awkward, out of the West, as most 
musicians know in a lifetime of study. 
It was as if she had lived several times 
before, once in France, once in Italy and 
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once in Germany. Languages tripped 
off her tongue. She had the inflection, 
the gestures, the slang, the tradition. 

The first time she heard an operatic 
performance, she fainted when Eames, 
as Desdemona, was smothered in a pil- 
low. Oratorio and the respectable path 
of religious music never again occurred 
to Martha Collins. And at twenty-one, 
she sang Michaela in a third-rate per- 
formance of “Carmen” given at Arezzo. 
She had had one year with a maestro 
in Milan who taught her how to behave 
on the stage and how to sing Italian 
against her front teeth. She had all 
the tricks. She was like a trained 
poodle. She could jump through all the 
hoops and jump back again. 

That night, in Arezzo, taking a call 
before the shabby velvet curtain and 
throwing lavish, impartial kisses from 
the tips of all ten fingers, she thought of 
home with a pang of loneliness and re- 
gret. “If they could see me, how proud 
they'd be!” 

Later, in the rooming house where 
the troupe stayed for Arezzo’s week of 
opera, she wrote to her mother: 

I have made my début! Hundreds of girls 
have tried and have not succeeded In one 
year, here 1 am! They call me Marta Col- 
lini! Isn't that funny? 

Her mother answered : 


I am glad to hear you are well. Here, 
the weather is wonderful. I have planted two 
fig trees and your father is seriously con- 
sidering buying the Eastman lot and putting 
in lemons. 

“My God,” Martha said. ‘Dio mio!” 

Struggle meant nothing to her. She 
was healthy, and enjoyed conquering 
where weaker women failed. She be- 
lieved the best of every one and so no one 
took advantage of her. Yet it hurt her 
to discover that opera singers are not 
acceptable to Italian society, but are 
looked upon as light and immoral. 
Vagabonds, strollers, they amuse a fickle 
public. 

“I don’t understand,” she said to her 
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teacher. “In California, the Collinses 
are somebody. My mother came from 
the Wentworth family, of Portsmouth, 
and my father has been a congressman 
—what you call a senator.” 

The maestro shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are Marta Collini. If you 
want to be considered respectable, go 
back to America.” 

“But I am respectable!” 

And she was. But even the teacher, 
who knew her very well, and who knew 
that she was generous, kind, charitable, 
and as full of music as a celestial harp, 
doubted her respectability. He pre- 
ferred not to believe in it. He liked to 
think that in the background there was a 
potential protector, some one who would 
buy Martha Collini a place in the 
operatic firmament. So he patted her 
hand, pinched her cheek, and said very 
kindly : 

“My dear, do not be concerned. With 
your voice, a social position would be 
superflous. Artists are queer fish. They 
make their own laws.” 

So she sang in Italian theaters until 
she was twenty-five, and never seemed to 
get any further. Her education pro- 
gressed, however. She learned that life 
is no respecter of adolescent dreams and 
that the only reward for work lies in the 
work itself. There is something stark 
and reasonable about the philosophy of 
such a woman. 

She lived, when she could, in fur- 
nished apartments, and did her own 
cooking, 
tures in a copper pan afloat with boiling 
oil. She acquired a taste for the strong, 
red wine of the country and drank it out 
of thick tumblers, “to cut the grease,” as 


tossing up indescribable mix- 


she explained. 

She was a glorious sight, in those 
days, when she went out to trip up and 
down the Corso or stroll through the 
Galleria. She wore hats as big as tin 
trays—hats afoam with white plumes. 
Gowns, a la princesse, molded to her 
generous curves that made up in archi- 
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tecture for what they lacked in reticence, 
A woolly white dog, combed and berib- 
boned, under her arm. And her small 
feet thrust into slippers with very high 
heels that tap-tapped on the old pave- 
ments. lLvery one turned to stare at 
her. She enjoyed admiration, never be- 
lieving that men were calculating, but 
pleased to think that they took pleasure 
in her feminine charms. 

“For what else, dear God, was | 
made? To creep up and down the 
street, hidden behind a veil? I ama 
woman.” 

Her fate might have been the familiar 
fate of so many American singers sub- 
merged by poverty and disgust, had she 
not been what she was—a woman des- 
tined to be famous. Talent had some- 
thing to do with it, not all. She bore 
the mark upon her forehead, and the 
doors of chance opened one by one. 

In Capri, one glorious blue day in 
midsummer, she met Von Palm. He 
was then an old man, a toothless, shaggy 
old lion indulging his romantic taste for 
sunlight and flowers. The grapes were 
ripening on the vines. Along the roads 
girls walked barefooted, their slim, 
brown feet buried in the warm dust. 

Martha Collins had come over from 
Naples for the day. With her, a troupe 
of third-rate singers, a conductor, a 
Neapolitan prince, and the woolly dog, 
whose name was Peppino. 

“T will sing,” Martha announced. 

And, 
Peppino dangling, she opened her mouth 
very wide and sang. Of course, people 
came running from all directions to see 
who this woman who dared to sing in 
public was, and, having seen her, they 
all said: “Opera singer,” and enjoyed 
the situation. She had then, as always, 
a voice limpid and pure, very flexible, 


standing in the piazza, with 


emotional, and certain of itself. Von 
Palm, who was having a cup of coffee 
in the café, jumped up and hurried out 
Old age had not lessened his 
Spots of red 


of doors. 
enthusiasm or his agility. 




















leaped to his cheeks and he pushed his 
way through the crowd with violent 
shoves of his elbows right and left. 
When he got to where Martha was sing- 
ing, he stared at her perfect throat and 
teeth, noted the depth of her bosom, the 
power behind the notes that soared out 
of her mouth like so many bright, 
colored balloons, and the ease with which 
she faced her audience. She was sing- 
ing for pleasure, because the sky was 
blue, the sun warm, and she was in love 
with the kind world. 

When she finished Von Palm cried: 

“Brava! Very good!” And he in- 
vited her to have coffee with him. The 
entire troupe accepted his invitation, but 
he was interested only in Martha. He 
had known many sopranos in his life- 
time. As director of the German Royal 
Opera, a friend of Liszt, Von Bilow, 
and Wagner, he knew every one in the 
musical world who was of any import- 
ance. 

Martha was hot. She wanted wine, 
not coffee. And, drinking it, her eyes 
dangerous beneath the enormous, plumed 
hat, she told Von Palm the story of her 
life. 

“I’ve always wanted to go to Ger- 
many. I don’t belong in this country. I 
feel Germany. Landscape—legend— 
people—music—all of it.” 

The old director gave her his card. 

“You will sing Jseult within the year 
if you come to Germany. You have the 
most beautiful voice I've ever heard.” 
What he really meant was that she had 
something far more precious than a 
voice; she was in possession of the 
priceless temperament of the artist, fear- 
less without, inflexible within, composed 
of conflicting tenderness and cruelty, 
pity, ardor, and understanding without 
intolerance. But Von Palm knew that 
Marta Collini had had no training in 
psychology. So he said, simply: 

“T hope you are sot in love with any 
of these mountebanks. An artist should 
belong to herself.” 
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She squeezed the Neapolitan prince’s 
hand and said to Von Palm in German: 

“Don’t worry. I am free.” And for 
no particular reason, she remembered, 
just then, what George Rannell Quincy 
had said. A sad, lonely feeling passed 
through her heart. She thought: “I 
wonder whether I would have been hap- 
pier at home?” Then she laughed and 
promised Von Palm to go to Germany. 

She arived there in December. She 
had very little money, no furs, not even 
a warm coat, and her flesh crawled at 
the touch of the winds stinging with 
sleet and wet snow, the dark skies, the 
cold streets. Her ostrich feathers 
drooped. She wore newspapers beneath 
her dress and all day crouched by the 
porcelain stove in her room, trying to 
coax the warmth back into her bones. 
Yet she wrote her mother: “This is 
the second great step forward in my 
career.” 

Her mother answered: 


While you were enjoying your triumph in 
Dresden, your father lay dying. He is buried 
beneath the trees he loved. I wish you would 
come home, where you belong. A good man 
is ready to marry you. I cannot believe 
that what you have could ever equal what 
you might have here in America. I am stay- 
ing right on in the house. Your father left 
a comfortable annuity. Mrs. Cox, Mrs. 
Blair, Mrs. Penny, Mrs. Field, all send their 
love. 


“Triumph !” Martha 
“America!” 

She was finding it hard to approach 
Von Palm, who had been of so easy a 
cordiality in Capri. Here, he occupied 
an Office in the theater and was protected 
by men who seemed to hate every one, 
men with hair cut like the fetlocks of 
Roman war horses, bristling mustaches, 
and slovenly figures. 

Martha had lost Von Palm’s card. 
She began to doubt whether her name 
ever got to the director. She came time 
and time again, and received the answer 
that Herr Direktor von Palm was too 
busy to see any one. Her face grew 


repeated. 
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whiter, her eyes larger. At that time 
she was, more than she had ever been, 
American. 

One day she woke to find herself 
hungry. The opera season had begun; 
there was to be a gala performance of 
“Don Carlos,” and the local princes were 
to attend. Martha pawned her only 
possession of any value, a string of dark 
topazes set in Etruscan gold, and bought 
a ticket near the stage, under the royal 
box. Then she unpacked the gown she 
called her “concert dress,” an elaborate, 
Italian confection glittering with sequins, 
cut very low, to be worn with a crimson 
velvet wrap trimmed with fur. She 
dressed, that evening, with the reckless 
feeling that, if she failed to see Von 
Palm, she would walk up and down the 
frozen streets in her slippers until she 
was either arrested for vagrancy or else 
died from exposure and hunger. 

Snow was falling like wet goose 
feathers from a sky the color of lead 
and the air was filled with the jingle- 
jingle-jingle of sleigh bells. She called 
a cab at nine o'clock, and drove to the 
Opera House, making her entrance at 
the close of the first act, when the men 
were surveying the house and the women 
eager for sensation. The scarlet cape 
advanced down the aisle, and Martha 
took her seat conscious of being the 
center of attention. She was faint with 
hunger, but she looked at every one, 
her large, bright, prominent eyes sweep- 
ing over the faces that were turned to- 
ward her with curiosity, contempt, ad- 
miration, up to the crowded balconies, 
back again to the royal box where, be- 
neath elaborate banners and wreaths of 
laurel and smilax, the nobles sat stiffly, 
encased in faultless uniforms and shin- 
ing like so many effigies ablaze with 
jewels and decorations. 

She let the velvet wrap slip away from 
her shoulders, and, with a ripple, ad- 
justed herself to the stall, for all the 
world as if she were a woman who had 
dined well and whose future was secure. 
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But her heart was beating as if it had 
leaped into her throat. She felt an odd, 
penetrating excitement. She imagined 
herself on the stage, behind the sweeping 
clarity of that orchestra, singing, as Von 
Palm had promised, /seult. 

During the intermission, she rose and 
hurried to the stage door behind the 
royal box, brushing every one aside as 
if she had a perfect right to be there 
and to call in a loud voice to the attend- 
ant: 

“Tell the Herr Direktor Von Palm 
that Madame Collini is here!” 

When this period of her life was so 
long over that she was beginning to lose 
the outlines of many happenings, she 
could still remember the look on Von 
Palm’s face as he came toward her. 
More like a shaggy old lion than ever, 
he took her hands and patted them. He 
liked her audacity. Women who could 
not do such things never became great 
singers. Although he assured her that 
he had not been informed of her “visits,” 
Martha Collins believed that he had been 
testing her, waiting to see whether she 
was inflexible or whether she broke in 
every wind. She forgave him as she 
would have forgiven any one who held 
the key to that stage. 

And when she had become Frau Col- 
lini, the Wagnerian singer, she used to 
tell this story to young aspirants, as if 
to warn them that the way to Parnassus 
was not easy. 

The truth of it was, her rivals said, 
she was lucky. All successful people 
are accused of being on the good side of 
fortune, and Martha Collins smiled her 
way to the top with no signs of haste 
or distress or fatigue. One day she was 
a flamboyant unknown, the next, clad in 
ruffles and wearing garnets, she was 
singing Violetta and entrancing a Ger- 
man audience not accustomed to tem- 
perament and beauty. 

“Tt’s wonderful! Wonderful!” 
told Von Palm. “I wonder why this 
happened to me—how I got here! If 
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you could see the town where I was 
born, you would say that I have come 
a long way!” And taking hold of his 
jean cheeks, she put her painted, gener- 
ous mouth on his and kissed him, laugh- 
ing. “Life is so wonderful! I can 
never get enough of it.” 

Whenever she met an American, a 
strange thing happened to her. In spite 
of herself, she was ashamed of being 
a court singer, at the beck and call of 
princes and dukes and directors. She 
would try to tone down her operatic 
personality and would strive to recapture 
the accent of home. She never con- 
sciously used a foreign word or phrase 
in the presence of Americans. “We 
Yankees,’ she would say, with an in- 
imate twinkle. But she liked to im- 
press them with her magnificence—her 
villa, a rococo German dwelling in the 
burbs, her poodles, her jewels. She 





enjoyed displaying the gifts given her 
by music lovers of title. ‘“‘This is from 
dear Countess Z——,. who is a great 


And this is from the 
crown prince, because I sang, in Berlin, 

e oi his favorite songs. I have the 
Order of the Eagle. A letter from Frau 
Cosima. And these are the gloves I 
wore the night of my concert at Munich, 
when Strauss complimented me.” Like 
a pleased child, beaming, she moved 
among her treasures, believing in them, 
naive, unspoiled, unconscious of ridicule, 
of envy, or criticism. 

Her mother steadfastly refused to 
cross the ocean. Her letters were full 
of satisfaction with life in California, in 
spite of the changes brought by the 
passing years. The days of wide free- 
dom and spacious gestures were gone. 
Great flocks of sheep no longer moved 
across the slopes in clouds of aromatic 
dust. Automobiles had supplanted the 
carriage, the leisurely progress from 
ranch to ranch. Mrs. Collins could re- 
member a California that had vanished 
like the note of a bell. 

Yet Martha read her mother’s letters 


admirer of mine. 
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with a feeling of panic and rebellion. 
It was as if a hand reached out to pluck 
her back. 


When, at last, she found herself star- 
ing out of a Pullman car window at 
those cinder-blue mountains picketing 
the desert, she cried aloud in her heart: 
“Home!” Quivering earth, empty, 
quivering sky, unchanged, in twenty-five 
years! 

Twenty-five years lay behind her, 
years that, now she was losing them, 
seemed so very intimate and precious. 
Every turn of the wheels, as the express 
rode grandly across the desert, seemed to 
spin out Marta Collini’s past, until it 
grew more and more tenuous, as if i 
might snap and be lost altogether. 

She did not recognize herself in this 
native land of hers. No one else recog- 
nized her. When Marta Collini traveled, 
abroad, every one was aware of her. 
But here She had an insane im- 
pulse to address the occupants of the 
Pullman: “Are you aware that I am a 
celebrity? I am the greatest Brunhilde 
of all times.” No one knew, or cared. 

She traveled, as was her custom, with 
a maid, ten trunks, a poodle, a jewel 
case and an enormous hatbox marked 
with the initials “M. C.” and a band 
of orange and magenta. 

She had burned her bridges. 

The little house in Dresden had been 
sold at auction. She had seen her satin- 
and-gilt chairs, her glass lamps, her rose- 
wood bed, her majolica, her bronze, her 
china sacrificed by a hungry auctioneer 
to a lean crowd. The war was over; 
no one had any money. 

After it was done, she had stood in 
the empty rooms, empty herself, de- 
prived of the precious illusion which had 
for so long sustained her. And the 
Count Max, coming in, with that gentle, 
mocking seriousness of his, had looked 
around. 

“Well, Marta! You really mean it, 
then? You are going back to America?” 
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“Home.” 

“I don’t understand. Aren't you 
happy here? We have given you a great 
deal of ourselves, my dear.” 

“IT must go.” 

“But you don’t want to go.” 

“No. And yes.” 

“Then why :” 

“It is my country.” 

And Max—Max 

Her mind faltered. It was somehow 
difficult to recall the man she had loved 
for fifteen years, although it was easy 
enough to recall the greedy face of the 
“Who wants to buy this 
little memento of a famous opera singer ? 
Cheap at a hundred marks! Frau Col- 
lini’s own writing desk! Going! Gone 
at twenty marks!” 

The face of the man she had loved 
was erased by trivial memories. She 
could recall his voice. He had a certain 
strain of superior raillery, an elegant 
and tempered irony. But she had dis- 
covered in him a tenderness, unexpected, 
exquisite, personal. And this had been 
her unique possession. In his public 
life he was feared, in this private life, 
proud and secretive. His friendship 
with the opera singer became the prop- 
erty of professional society, but it never 
belonged to the crowd. And when their 
intimates were beginning to say, with 
knowing looks, that it could not last, it 
was ripening into that deep understand- 
ing which is rare between men of the 
world and women of the theater. Their 
love—and Martha Collins knew it-—-was 
based on a common passion for music. 
He came to her because she could give 
him the certitude of beauty. In her, 
her voice, he found security, and peace, 
and the dreams of youth. In return he 
gave her the benefit of his unparalleled 
worldliness, his zsthetic standard, and 
his wit. In the beginning contemptuous 
of her bad taste and her childishness, in 
the end he loved her too well to notice 
either. She was a great singer, which 
sufficed. He brought to her house the 





auctioneer. 
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most enlightened of the military, all of 
the intellectuals, and a few of the more 
elusive and difficult court. He gave her 
the best of himself, but he did not marry 
her. 

Nor did he marry any other woman, 
“IT am yours,” he explained to Martha. 
“Friendship is enough. We are making 
something of our lives. I would not 
spoil it by marrying a woman of my 
own rank and being bored to death, as 
I should be. I can’t marry outside my 
rank and be true to my own pride, which 
is, as you know, considerable. Sing for 
me. Be yourself. In return, I will love 
you unselfishly as long as I live.” 

This was enough. It had _ been 
enough, for fifteen years. It would 
have been enough until the end, had 
Martha Collins not been what she was. 
There were times when the smell of the 
sage was too much for her, when she 
saw herself, her villa, her career, as pre- 
tense. The real self belonged across the 
sea in the shadow of the dry hills. For 
now she had everything for which she 
had set out. 

“You will come back,” Max had said. 

He was a different man from the 
dashingly swperior creature of their first 
meeting. Old, thin, gray, saddened by 
his experience in a war he ‘had despised, 
his eyes no longer looked at her with 
a mocking challenge behind their heavy 
lids, but with a plea for all he had lost. 
Suffering had drained them both. Yet 
she could still sing to him and rekindle 
the fire. Only she wanted to blaze her- 
self, to be licked by the authentic flame. 
And she remembered home. 

“You will come back.” 

“Maybe. But, if I 
ashamed.” 

She could feel Marta Collini growing 
faint, disappearing. “I wonder if they're 
proud of me?” she thought. And she re- 
membered her arrival in Dresden, after 
triumphs abroad—flowers, serenades. 
cakes, kisses, and a crowd at the station. 
She could imagine the little home town’s 


do, I'll be 
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greeting: an arch; a brass band. “Wel- 
come to California’s Daughter!” Her 
mother, weeping. Little children with 
flowers. And perhaps some one to sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” She 
would be gracious. She would make 
them feel at ease. And, just to prove 
that she loved them, she would sing for 
them: “Home, Sweet Home,” with 
Patti’s variations, including the high C. 
Full measure! She would bring into 
their lives the richness that had been in 
hers. She would encourage in them a 
love of the best music. She would dedi- 
cate herself to them, to her country. 
Her eyes filled with tears and she dabbed 
at them with a lace handkerchief. The 
train was drawing into the city. 

“You won’t recognize the town,” her 
mother had said. 

“No,” Martha Collins answered 
faintly. “No, I don’t recognize any- 
thing.” 

Her mother had kissed her when she 
stepped off the train. 

“Marty! My big girl! Not a day 
older! You haven't got a dog? One of 
those German dogs ?” 

“Peppino! Kiss your, grandma!” 

“No! No! I don’t like dogs! Put 
him down, Martha! Can’t we leave him 
with the Pennys as we drive through? 
1 really can’t have a dog in the house.” 

Martha had clasped Peppino to her 
bosom. 

‘He is as gentle as a dove, mother.” 

“He might dig up the coprosma. I’ve 
just planted a hedge.” 

“He was given to me by the prince 
regent.” 

Mrs. Collins’ little, white, puckered 
face registered incredulity. 

“Those kings and princes are all dis- 
credited. I don’t see how you can set 
such store by a poodle, anyhow.” 

But Martha kept Peppino. He 
kuddled against her heart. tangled in 
her swathing chiffons, palpitating. The 
car, driven by a local boy who chewed 
gum, hurtled toward Marta Collini’s 
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home town in a pursuing, enveloping 
cloud of dust. 

Mrs. Collins, diminutive, energetic, sat 
in the shadow of her famous daughter 
with the air of one who casts a light. 

“T’m glad you’re home again. I’m 
glad you had the sense to come back 
where you belong. I began to fear that 
you had forgotten you are an American. 
Every one has been more than kind. 
Mrs. Willard is going to give a tea for 
you on Saturday. I want you to meet 
the club women—my club. I suppose 
you didn’t know that I am an honorary 
vice-president of the Women’s Open 
Forum ;” 

“T didn’t know,” Martha said. “How 
wonderful!” 

Mrs. Collins smiled. 

“In America, women of my age con- 
tinue to take part in public affairs. In 
Europe, I dare say——" 

Martha interrupted. 

“San Jacinto!” 

“The mountain hasn’t changed,” Mrs, 
Collins admitted, with a sigh. “But 
everything else has.” 

As indeed it had. The sleepy, dusty 
little town had made way for a bustling 
city. Cars parked at right angles to the 
curb. Garages and service stations in 
the Spanish mission style had taken the 
place of the livery stable of precious 
memory. Amateur skyscrapers did an 
excellent imitation of Wall Street. And 
a busy population crowded the sidewalks, 
hurried in and out of banks, shops, 
theaters. 

Martha looked in vain for a “Welcome 
Home” banner. She passed, unknown, 
unheralded, from one end of the town 
to the other. 

“Well, here we are. Benny, take Miss 
Collins’ bags upstairs, if you please, and 
put them in the blue room.” 

“Sure.” 

Peppino, released, barked, and trotted 
away to uproot the coprosma. Frau 
Collini, her maid, Rosa, and the luggage 
were put in the blue room. 
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“I wish your maid spoke English. 
3ut she'll learn. She'll have to. 1 can 
teach her our ways, if you insist on hav- 
ing her.” 

Martha sat down on the bed. She re- 
membered everything, now—the walnut 
furniture, the steel engraving of the 
“Rock of Ages,” the red velvet pin- 
cushion. The clean, orderly house that 
smelled of matting and orange blossoms 


and redwood. This was home. And 
suddenly the dear, reckless, glorious 
years of trial were forgotten. She was 


a girl again, dreaming, reaching out for 
all this she now had—life in her lap—— 
And where she? A fat, middle- 
aged woman with gray in her hair, a 
poodle, a servant, and a mother who 
understood nothing. Nothing! She 
might just as well not have sung Brun- 


was 


hilde. A very small voice somewhere 
within her said: “Thisis real. Be care- 
ful.” 


While Rosa unpacked the bags, “Tell 
me all about yourself, mother,’ Martha 
said, 

“You haven't seemed interested, these 
twenty-five years, in me,” Mrs. Collins 
remarked. 

“Tt isn’t that, mother. I have cared. 
Only I was awfully far away.” 

Mrs. Collins’ lips tightened. 

“You've come home to stay, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

As_ if 
briskly : 

“T’ll phone Mrs. Field. I want every 
one to know. Perhaps you haven't real- 
ized, haven’t cared, how lonely I’ve been. 
My friends all have daughters, and 
grandchildren, at home. For years I 
have had to apologize for you.” 

“But, mother, I have made a career 
for myself. Doesn’t that count for any- 
thing?” 

“A career? Singing in 
theaters? Becoming a foreigner? 
don’t look like an American.” 
“Are you ashamed of me?” 


satisfied, Mrs. Collins said 
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“IT wish you wouldn't dress, here, as 
if you were an opera singer.” 

“Mother! Don’t you love me?’ 

Mrs. Collins’ little face twisted sud- 
denly. Her hands were trembling. Her 
eyes, faded, drained of blue, pathetic in 
their dim oldness, clouded with tears. 

“Can’t you understand, Martha? I 
am a little ashamed of you.” 

So Frau Marta Collini tried to make 
herself over. The ten trunks came and 
were not unpacked. Her costumes were 
put up in the garret. Photographs, press 
clippings, faded wreaths, paste jewels, 
scores, were hidden away. She tried to 
brush aside the past, to forget all the 
bright happenings, her youth. But she 
felt as if she had dropped into a pit 
from which there was no escape. When 
she looked in the mirror, she saw a 
middle-aged woman, a face with a look 
of desperate hunger. 

Mrs. Collins was happy. 
Martha was back, 
of “my daughter.’ 
saying : 

“My daughter is never going back to 
Europe. She is going to stay right here 
and take care of me.” 

And as if to prove her right to old 
age and surrender, the peace and blessed 
comfort of letting go, she became month 
by month more delicate, even helpless. 

“Now that you’re home, Marty, I'll let 
you take care of things. After all, I’m 
seventy.” 

“What has become of George Quincy, 
mother ?” 

“Quincy? Oh, that boy! 
fond of you, wasn’t he, Marty?” 

With a sense of excitement, as if 
something stirred in her heart, Martha 
said : 

“He wanted to marry me.” 

“Pity you didn’t! All those 
wasted.” 

“Wasted !” 

“Well, weren’t they?” 

Martha had a wild desire to laugh. 
She saw herself, Mrs. George Quincy, 


’ 


Now that 
she spoke very often 


She was fond of 


He 


was 


years 











mother of five, interested in this ‘“grow- 
ing city” and the doings of the Open 
Forum. 

Twice a week Mrs. Collins’ friends 
came to play cards. Martha gave them 
lemonade and little German cakes baked 
by Rosa. Martha behaved herself. But 
the old, mad, irresponsible Martha was 
alive within her. She could still have 
sung in the street, as she sang that day 
in Capri. How long ago: Twenty 
years! She had had a full cup 

Or had she? 

“Your mother is a wonderful woman, 
Marty. I hope you won't run away and 
leave her again.” 

“I’m home for good.” 

She met the sons and daughters of 
her friends: “This is Alfred, Martha.” 
Or: “This is Ethel. Miss Collins, 
sthel; Mrs. Collins’ daughter.” 

“What a big girl!” 

“Hasn't time passed? Why it seems 
only yesterday that you went away. You 
were always crazy to sing.” 

“Yes! Crazy to sing.” 

“And you never married?” 

“No.” 

Martha wondered whether George 
Rannell Quincy had married. He was 
a part of her interrupted fate. She 
might have gone on kissing his sun- 
burned neck and never have sung at 
Bayreuth. She might have married him 
and have missed that interlude—fifteen 
years of an extraordinary man’s friend- 
ship, the essence of experience, wit, 
tenderness—and music. 

But now she was alone. Something 
stronger than herself had drawn her 
back. Perhaps, after all, she had missed 
the best. She had lost—her own. 

She would lie in the dark, feeling the 
lreadful loneliness of her body, sensing 
the emptiness of to-morrow. She had 
been away too long. 

There were moments when she wanted 
to put on her paste emeralds and a pic- 
ture hat, and shock these normal people 
who seemed so secure in their possession 
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of things she had lost. There were 
other moments when she envied them, 
and did not know why. 

Rosa came to her one day, flushed 
and tearful, her honest face a pucker 
of obscure emotions. 

“Fraiilein, | am going home to marry 
Hans Burgstaller. This is not for me.” 

Martha kissed her. 

“Go. You are right. This is not for 
you.” 

She sent Rosa away, feeling that the 
last link had been broken. She was no 
longer Marta Collini. She was going to 
be what from the beginning she was in- 
tended to be. No matter how hurt she 
was, no matter how empty, she was go- 
ing to be true to Martha Collins. 

Then George Rannell Quincy came 
back. He had, he said, heard of her 
return through mutual friends who 
passed through San Francisco. 

“My, but I was tickled! I’d never 
forgotten you, Marty. I came right 
down, as soon as I'd finished up business 
for the week. Hopped into my car, and 
flew. Why, I couldn’t wait to get here! 
Let me look at you! Not a mite older. 
And pretty as paint.” 

“There’s gray in my hair, George.” 

She was trembling from head to foot. 

“Look at mine!’ He snatched off 
his hat and bent his head. “Gray as a 
badger.” The back of his neck was sun- 
burned, wrinkled by exposure. A feel- 
ing that was maternal and brooding 
passed through Martha Collins’ heart. 

“Both of us,” she said, and smiled 
at him. 

“How’s life treated you, Marty?” 

“T made a big success over there.” 

“You don’t mean it? Ever fall in 
love?” 

we a 

“What did he do for you? Did he 
make you happy ?” 

“T didn’t marry him.” 

He shook his head. 

“IT married. Little Willat girl— 
Sophie. She died ten years ago.” He 
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looked down at his hands, then up again 
at Martha, with something quizzical in 
his eyes. “I’m mighty successful my- 
self, Marty. Made a heap of money. 
Lumber.” 

“I'm glad. I’ve often thought of you 
—wondered about you.” 

“Have you, now? Really?” he asked 
her enthusiastically. 

“I wanted you to be happy.” 

“Happy! Why, I never thought about 
being happy, in particular. Too busy. 
But I guess I’ve been happy—happy as 
most. What I want to know is whether 
you're happy yourself. Did you find 
what you set out after?” 

ak fh 

“Then why did you come home?” 

[t was on the tip of Martha Collins’ 
tongue to say: ‘“‘Mother needed me.” 
3ut she changed her mind. 

“IT wanted to find myself. It seemed 
as if I’d left a part of me over here. 
But, now I’m home again, I can’t find 
what I’m looking for. I’m restless.” 
She suddenly caught his arm. “George, 
don’t tell any one! I want to go back. 
I’m crazy to go back!” 

The quizzical, affectionate look in his 
eyes deepened. He patted her hands as 
if she were a child. 

“There, there. It’s because you don’t 
know where to look.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You put on your hat and come with 
me. The car’s outside. I'll show you 
something.” 

Martha flew upstairs. She powdered 
her face thickly for the first time in 
nearly a year. 

“Where you going, Marty?” her 
mother called. 

“George Quincy’s here.” 

Mrs. Collins appeared in the door- 
way, a little, rigid, gray woman in black 
silk. 

“You mean that boy? The one who 
wanted to marry you? I hope you'll do 
it. It isn’t natural to go to your grave 
unmarried.” She paused. A note of 
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asperity and pleading came into her 
voice. “You're going to wear that hat? 
You're going to make yourself look like 
an opera singer? Oh, Marty, don’t!” 
she pleaded. 

Martha found George Rannell Quincy 
at the wheel of his car. He had lighted 
a cigar and was smoking comfortably. 

“Don’t you talk,” he said, “if you don’t 
want to. I’ve lived long enough to be 
charitable.” 

“But I want to talk. I’m starved for 
speech. Let me talk!” 

“You talk,” he said briefly, and turned 
the car out of the city toward the moun- 
tains. “I'll listen.” 

He took her through the valley, but 
Martha scarcely saw the orange groves 
and the groves of young walnuts, the 
ranch houses set back from the road in 
patches of green, hedges of tall gera- 
nium, avenues of lithe palms, lemon 
trees, and wide fields, plowed and 
irrigated, waiting for the sower. 

“T can’t go on living here!” she cried. 
“T’'ll die. Before long, it will be too 
late. I will have forgotten how to sing. 
I don’t belong here.” 

“You wait,” George Quincy said. 
“Maybe you don’t. Maybe I’m wrong. 
Maybe you've really lost yourself. But 
first let me show you something.” 

He drove out of the valley and climbed 
toward the mesa. The car left the paved 
road, jerked over a dobe road, up and 
up. The sun was low and a cool sweet- 
ness rose from the earth—the odor of 
silver sage. The mountains were very 
near, sharp, black, against a sky warm 
and gold, flushed at the apex. 

Here, upon a very lofty plateau, 
George Rannefl Quincy stopped the car 
and took a long pull at his cigar. 

“Now, Marty, you get out, and walk 
around a little by yourself. This is 
your country. It’s still here. Not 
changed a mite since you were a little 
girl. Never will change, in a thousand 
years. There’s too much of it. I'll wait 
for you. You go and look for that self 
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of yours you say you've lost. I guess 
you've got to choose between being an 
artist and a woman.” 

“I can’t help being a woman.” 

“Ll wait,” he said comfortably. 

She went, walking swiftly through the 
sage, her long chiffon veils floating about 
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Quincy, sitting at ease in his car, heard 
the battle cry of the Valkyrie, heard 
Brunhilde’s shout of victory thrown 
against the black, barren slopes of San 
Jacinto, piercing, triumphant, a shriek to 
chill the blood. 

“When I’ve married her,” he thought, 





her. She disappeared. “she'll forget all that nonsense.” And, 
And presently, George Rannell tossing his cigar away, he followed her. 
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SITTING on the edge of Nob Hill, San Francisco’s Chinatown is full of 
Old World charm with its fantastic roofs and quaint spires. And not less strange 
is the telephone system which has developed there. No numbers are ever called, 
only names. Consequently the operator must be a living directory and informa- 
tion bureau. She must also know eleven native dialects of far China, as well 
as English for occasional calls outside the district. The exchange handles about 
eleven thousand calls a day in this manner. 


a) 


FRED STONE carries with him on tour a battered little theatrical trunk which 
he wouldn’t dispose of for a fortune. It has been his constant companion and 
mascot ever since he started out from Texas in 1895 with the late Dave Mont- 
gomery. Repaired when it should have been discarded, it still travels with him, 
and says he: “It has shared all my troubles and my joys and it is going to be 
my pal until I cash in.” He carries in it his make-up and his original minstrel 
uniform. 

CSS=a 


THE literary-minded devotee of the poets may, if he wishes, own Shelley's 
home in Sussex which the poet inherited from his Tudor ancestors, for it is 
now for sale. The original owner was John Shelley, who died in 1531. Many 
people would uot have thought it an honor to own the poet’s dwelling during 
his lifetime, when domestic discord, elopements, and desertions were the order 
of the poet’s life. But now it is different. 


_ 


JuNK is not always junk, as witness the case wherein a marble bust of Wash- 
ington was bought by a junk dealer in 1914 for a small amount, the dealer 
having no idea of its value. Artists agree now that it is the work of Pierce Jean 
David which was given to the Congressional Library early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and lost when fire destroyed the library. Since its recovery it has been sold 
to a collector for ten thousand dollars. 


r 


THE young Parisienne has adopted a new and fetching fad to indicate whether 
or not she is engaged. She wears on the side of her nose a tiny heart-shaped 
patch. If it is pierced by an arrow it indicates that the wearer has succumbed to 
Cupid’s shaft, but an unadorned heart-shaped patch indicates that the wearer is 
still heart-whole and fancy free. 
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CHAPTER L. 
HAT a triumph when a woman 
W sees in her daughter her own 
youth over again!” said Mrs. 
Light. “But, oh! what sickness when 
she sees that daughter stepping into the 
very, very same pair of shoes that her 
own feet have outgrown!” 


Mrs. Light laughed. 

“Still, mother,” argued Carla, “there 
are the shoes——” 

“Ah, exactly!” said Mrs. Light. 
“And I could not wear them now. 


Exactly, sweet thing. I know and am 
resigned,” 

“You are not often bitter, 
said Carla. 

“T am never bitter,” said Mrs. Light. 
“T am not such a stupid woman Time 
sets one’s face hard enough without any 


mother,” 


help from disagreeable emotions. I 
grudge you nothing. Where are you 
lunching to-day ?” 

“At the Charlton, mother.” 

‘At the Charltons You and your 
friends haunt the place. Well, more 
than twenty years ago I made it the 
fashion. They're ungrateful if they 


expect you to pay your bills.” 
Carla scoffed: 
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“Bills!” 

“But, of course,” said Mrs. Light, 
“you never have lunch bills to pay. For 
twenty years I never had a restaurant 
bill to pay, either. Before then, when 
one young and pig ee 
poor, one scraped up pence to feed i 
delicatessen there wasn't a 
rich man with innocent intentions avail- 
able. After then, when one drew 
crowded houses and had a salary in 
proportion, all one’s pleasures were paid 
for one—a surfeit of them. Now, at 
fifty, allowing mvself to rest and spread 
again I pay for what I want out of my 
own purse—or darling. The life 
of a pretty woman is an amusing affair, 
isn’t it? 


was very 


shops, if 


yours, 


Pour me out another cup of 
coffee. I’m very late. As for your 
lunch, it must be very early. Who wil] 
be there?” 

“Sara, and some people.” 

“Who is giving it?” 


“Harry Avon.” 

Mrs. Light took her cup of coffee 
from Carla, and leaned back on her pil- 
low, laughing. 


“Harry, the immortal! Fifty, too. 
But what does it matter to a man?” 
“T like Harry.” 
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“So do I. So did he like me. Now 
he likes you. That is a new frock, 
Caria.” 

“From Rachel’s.” 

“TI made Rachel’s fifteen years ago. 
She had a little catchpenny place in 
Shaftesbury Avenue—but what brains! 
I gave her the necessary push, and off 
she started. She ought to let you have 
your things cheap. What did that cost?” 

“T didn’t ask.” 

“What splendor! Stand up quite 
straight, and let me see the back of the 
coat.” 

The girl stood up quite straight, slim 
as a poplar. Under the narrow brim 
of her pulled-down hat her great eyes 
flamed as challenge at the world, youth- 
ful and passionate. Her full mouth had 
curves of resolution and of joy. Her 
hair was tawny, and she had matched 
it with topaz earrings, dropping down 
to her swathed scarf of sable. She 
was sticcess. 

Mrs. Light put the coffee cup aside, 
drew herself upright, and leaned for- 
ward in the bed, gazing. 

“You are just what I was, Carla.” 

“Presently I, too, shall pass on,” 
Carla smiled. 

“But not yet!” cried Mrs. Light. 
“Not yet!” 

Carla nodded. 

“I have twenty-seven more beautiful 
years before I shall be fifty.” 

“And even at fifty,” said Mrs. Light, 
curling her lips, “all is not over. One 
isn’t dead, even then, you know.” 

“You are very much alive, mother,” 
said Carla lightly. 

“T am a kind parent,’ said Mrs. Light, 
curling her lips still more ironically, 
“who has handed her laurels to her 
child, and sat down in a corner out of 
the way.” 

“You’re not quite fair. I’ve 
worked!” 

“Oh! Don’t we all work if the bribes 
are big enough? Of course you work! 
There are so many more fields for an 
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actress to-day, too. There’s all the film 
work. What did you make out of 
those two big pictures last year? Four- 
teen thousand pounds?” She looked 
keenly, curiously, and rapaciously at her 
daughter. “At your age I’d never 
heard of such a sum. Carla! It was 
fourteen thousand? You tried not to 
tell me for some silly reason, but I 
found out.” 

“Then you know, mother ?” 

“What are you going to do when 
your contract’s up? Sign another with 
Mellor ?” 

“T think so.” 

“She thinks so! She hesitates! She 
selects!” Then Mrs. Light, entertained 
by her own professional jealousy, be- 
came lazy again, good-humored. “Why, 
what does he want you to play next, 
darling? Tell me. My whole heart 
was left on the stage; and I’m crazy to 
know all I can of what every one’s 
doing. Tell me. Poor me!” 

Carla sat on the foot of the bed. She 
was so groomed, so polished, so per- 
fectly turned-out a product of crack 
tailor and milliner and furrier that the 
most exacting critic could not have 
picked a flaw in her. 

She looked at her mother with un- 
pitying eyes; indeed, each had for the 
other a rather contemplative, critical 
look, if good tempered. 

“Mellor wants me to sign a new con- 
tract within the next three days.” 

“How much for, Carla? Oh, tell me! 
Poor me! So out of it all.” 

“Two hundred.” 

There was a cry from the bed. 

“Two hundred a week at twenty- 
three!” 

“To play Bella in Laferriére’s comedy, 
to begin with.” 

There was another cry from the bed. 

“To play that delicious Bella! Oh, 
just my part—just what I would have 
reveled in a few years ago before I 
let myself get fat—and maternal. All 
for you!” 
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“Before you let yourself get lazy!” 

“Lazy! You have no sympathy. I 
could play Bella now, but Mellor 
wouldn’t offer it to me. I’m forgotten; 
I’ve been off the stage two years. In 
two years they all forget.” 

“The theater never forgets. The 
public never forgets. If you'd take 
the parts they offered you = 

Another cry: 

‘Mothers! Matrons! Aunts! Oh, 
yes! I dare say you think I might. 
No! When I am considered too old 
to play what I want, I hide myself. I 
leave it to you. Only my heart aches 
to see how my darling shoes fit you!” 

“You needn’t hate me for it,” said 
Carla, pettishly. 

“Hate you? Little fool, Carla! But 
I am a woman, I haven't lost my feel- 
ings, my ecstasies, my dreams, because 
I’m fifty.” 

Stretching out a hand, she took a 
cigarette from the box at her bedside. 

“When you’ve gone I'll dress.” 

“T’'ll go, then.” 

“Don’t hurry. You mustn’t get im- 
patient with me for simply being nat- 
ural. I’m not blind to the fact that 
my talented girl gives me a lovely home, 
that it isn’t altogether unpleasant to sub- 
side on domesticity for a while, if one 
can’t go the way one wants. I quite 
see I am rather an envied mother. But” 
—she lighted the cigarette—‘‘poor me!” 

Carla rose and went to the open win- 
dow and looked out. It was an early 
spring morning—a miracle of a morning 
almost, with the gift of summer in it 
already, in February. The treetops 
in the square were alive with birds 
chirping, and the sun had heat. 

She hummed a few bars of happy 
song 

ie 
bed. 

“So gay.” 

“Lucky you!” 

Carla moved slowly from the win- 
dow, still singing. By each glass that 
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she passed—and there were several be- 
tween her and the bed—she paused to 
criticise herself. But there was not a 
hair out of place, not a wrong or care- 
less touch anywhere. 

The voice from the bed came again, 

“Worth looking at!” it said. “But 
then, oneself—for one reason ofr 
another—always is.” 

Carla assented mockingly: 

“Always.” 

Then, with an unexpected effort, Mrs 
Light cast off her coverlets and ros 
from the bed. She showed herself, 
still handsome, but too large, too soft, 
in a lovely nightgown. She put her 
feet lazily into the satin mules placed 
conveniently for them, and her every 
movement, slow now, proclaimed that 
once it had been a separate grace. Now 
and again, still, she sadly flew the flag 
of her once supreme beauty. 

“The car is here,” said Carla, going 
to the door. 

And she passed downstairs, still sing- 
ing, and out into the morning. When 
she went out of her front door, trades- 
men’s boys and messengers and other 
passers-by, who happened to know this 
was the famous actress’ home, stood 
still to look. 

Her chauffeur had her little new car 
waiting; she got in and took the wheel. 
She drove easily and well. A journalist 
prowling up Bond Street for reasons to 
say, “Lady So-and-so was busy shop- 
ping, accompanied by the Countess of 
X, who remarked to me ” was ablq 
to add, “I had a glimpse of Miss Carla 
Light, driving herself; she looked 
radiant.” 

Carla drove to Sara Deeping’s house 
near St. James’ Park; her chauffeur 
rang the bell and the message came 
down, “Miss Deeping will be with Miss 
Light directly.” Refusing to stir from 
her comfortable seat at the wheel, Carla 
waited for Sara, hardly thinking, hardly 
dreaming ; yet full of great ecstasies and 
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expectations. In her heart, in her soul, 
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there had always been a flame that 
never went out; nothing quenched it. 
And to-day it was flaming high; hot and 
bright; clear. She had hardly ever felt 
so happy. 

“My new contract?” she suggested to 
herself. “Or this heavenly day? Or my 
frock?” She had a sense of power 
and pride that special moments bring. 
People went hurrying by as she sat 
there; they passed on foot, in taxicabs, 
on omnibuses. She thought, of them 
all: “You come nightly to see me and 
hear me, and I make you laugh and cry 
and rejoice; I understand you; my 
heart and yours beat together. It is 
rather wonderful.” She felt a beauti- 
ful oneness with the world. 

Then Sara Deeping—who lived alone 
in that jewel of a house, with just a sad 
aunt housekeeping somewhere in the 
background, and many servants—came 
out, as radiantly, perfectly polished, per- 
fumed, and tailored as Carla herself. 
And she looked just the color of the 
pale spring sunshine, all flaxen, hair 
and skin; and eyes very little deeper. 

“Lovely of you to call for me, dar- 
ling,” she said, getting into Carla’s car. 

The chauffeur perched behind, and 
they were off again; two girls with 
youth and money and beauty; and the 
power accuring from it all. Too sweet 
and courteous for conscious arrogance, 
they were, perhaps, nevertheless, two of 
the most arrogant beings in London that 
morning, each so sure of her place and 
of herself. And as Carla drove slowly 
in and out of the thickening traffic, men 
stopped on the pavements and at street 
corners to turn and look at them, happy 
beauties together in a luxurious car. 

“Whom has Harry Avon got for 
lunch ?” Carla asked, as a policeman held 
up a grotesque white hand, and she 
stopped. Sara answered: 

“I don’t know, except you and me and 
Adrian. But Harry’s parties are 
always worth while. We shall be 
amused,” 
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“I didn’t see you at the Legation 
Club last night.” 

“Adrian took me to the first night 
of the “Follies;’ and afterwards—we 
didn’t go anywhere in particular.” 

Then Sara laughed. 

“Is your mother much 
Carla? I've often wondered.” 

“Very little, dearest. On the whole, 
she behaves quite cleverly.” 

“That aunt person of mine is silly 
now and again. Apparently she lis- 
tened for me to Coine in last night; and 
then listened for Adrian to go. She 
must have been awake all night, as I 
remarked when she reproached me,” 

Carla laughed also. 

“I told her,” said Sara, crinkling up 
her flaxen-pale eyes, under brows like 
pencil strokes in the beaming sunlight, 
“that all that is very servants’-hall sort 
of stuff. How lovely, darling, if your 
mother and my aunt could set up house 
together and you come and live with 
me.” . 

“Wouldn’t it be heavenly, darling!” 

But at the back of Carla’s mind ran 
a little thought: 

“Sara and I never stop lying to each 
other. I wonder why?” 

“Neither of us means that,” she said. 

“Course not,” Sara replied. “If you 
hesitated to strangle me, I should poison 
you. 

They pulled up at the Charlton. 

“Come back in an hour and a half,” 
said Carla to her chauffeur. They went 
in side ‘by side, and a sudden hush fell 
in the vestibule, thronged with chatter- 
ing people. 

“Carla Light and her great friend,” 
said a woman. 


trouble, 


“Who is her great friend?” asked a 
man avidly. 

“Girl named Sara Deeping, worth 
nearly a million; made out of manufac- 
turing something or other,” whispered 
some one. Quite calmly and with total 
unconcern at the sensation they made, 
the two girls strolled on till they saw 
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Harry Avon watching for them, his 
lean, crumpled red face alight with ap. 
preciation. 

Salutations over, he led them to the 
group of people sitting under monster 
palms, drinking cocktails. There were 
three women, whose polish and groom- 
ing had seemed the suavest attainable 
until Carla and Sara sauntered up, and 
four men, all obviously eager to see the 
famous young actress. There was a 
Harley Street surgeon, who loved 
women; there were two soldiers, trim 
and quite beautiful with health and 
pleasure, the younger of whom was called 
Adrian; and another man whom Carla 
could not quite place among any of her 
hundreds of male acquaintances to be 
met in due season at restaurant and 
night club, Ranelagh, Hurlington, As- 
cot, Cannes, or Murren. But Sara 
remembered him. She called at once 
gayly: 

“Why, you back again!” and held out 
her left hand to him with a giving ges- 
ture. And, taking the little hand linger- 
ingly, he smiled at her with hard blue 
eyes and strong white teeth out of a 
face burned brick brown with sun and 
weather. For the rest, his tailoring 
equaled the other men’s and though, 
with them, he could be described as a 
man-about-town, he was, subtly, more. 
He was a man-about-the-world. 

“An apértif?” Harry was saying. 

A waiter was already offering cock- 
tails to the two girls. 

“As a doctor ” began the surgeon, 

“As a doctor,” said Carla, lifting her 
glass, “you preach one thing and prac- 
tice another.” 

“And you don’t preach here, old 
man,” said Harry Avon. 

“Cocktails,” said Sara, already spark- 
ling from hers, “don’t do any one any 
harm. Pleasant things never do. Un- 
pleasant things always do.” 

“Poison,” said the surgeon firmly. 

“TI remember once,” said Sara, poised 
glass in one hand, the other resting 
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negligently on a slim hip, “an abstemious 
virgin of fifty-odd telling me I should 
ruin my skin if I took cocktails, I 
looked at her! I went to a glass and 
looked at me. So I continued drink- 
ing cocktails.” 

The soldiers laughed. 

Harry Avon edged close to Carla, 
looking at her quickly sidewise from 
his bright eyes, which were brown and 
narrow, and, Mrs. Light said, the clever. 
est eyes in London. He murmured low: 

“Any news, Carla?” 

“A great contract!” she murmured 
back. 

“Fine!” said Harry. 

“T’'ll tell you all about it some time.” 

“At lunch. You sit next me.” 

The two women seated together on 
the settee opposite Carla and Sara took 
in the actress’ toilette with swift sum- 
mary glances. They wondered about 
her face creams, her masseuse, what 
physical exercises she did to achieve that 
marvelous figure, so thin and yet so soft, 
and yet so strong. They wondered 
swiftly, titillated even in their envy, if 
all those stories of her were true. 

“T saw you at the Legation Club last 
night,” said the elder of the soldiers, ad- 
dressing Carla, “but you didn’t see me.” 

She laughed, reflecting: 

“T was well amused.” 

The soldiers laughed again. 
laughed easily. 

But it was the ring of Carla’s laugh- 
ter that fixed the hard blue eyes of the 
stranger on her face. He studied her 
swiftly and openly, for it was homage, 
after all, to which no modern girl ob- 
jected—tthat eager masculine stare, un- 
veiled in its virile interest. They had 
said to him before she entered: 

“Carla Light is coming.” 

So this was Carla Light. 

“Shall we go in?” said Harry Avon. 

In the Charlton the famous head 
waiter was bowing to receive them. 
There was a specially decorated table in 
a corner. Most heads turned as they 
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filed in. 
right hand, Carla said: 


Taking her place on Harry’s 
“This is mother’s 
Harry?” 

And Harry smiled as he answered: 

“She says so, I believe. Yes; in the 
old days before the Charlton was the 
resort of such as us’”—his smile grew 
mocking—‘‘she made this her own par- 
ticular, peculiar, and coveted corner. 
She made it what novelists would call 
‘the cynosure of all eyes.” Do you like 
the lunch?” 

“Of course,” 
differently. 

“I’m glad you’re not tiresome about 
food,” said Harry. “Many celebrated 
women make a pose of it. You're a 
love.” 

“See if your 
of your lunch.” 

“They don’t matter and you know 
it. And you only said that to make me 
tell you so. And you know that, too. 
Only you matter at all.” She felt his 
light clever hand drop for a moment 
caressingly on her hand. 

Carla looked around the table. She 
had a soldier on her right hand; the 
eldest woman of the party was on 
Harry’s left, regardless of precedence; 
beyond her was the surgeon; beyond 
him Sara; beyond her, the new man 
with the blue eyes. 

Carla looked briefly right into them 
and experienced a wonder. 

She told Harry all about the new 
contract, under cover of the chatter. He 
was pleased; he was proud of her. His 
warm narrow brown eyes were humid. 
Again she felt his swift touch softly on 
her hand as he murmured 

“I’m so glad! So glad!” 

“In a way, it’s gall and wormwood 
to mother.” 

His mouth twisted. 

“It would be. 
and 
life.” 


“We all have our turn.” 


corner, isn’t it, 


she assented  in- 


other women approve 


3ut these abdications 


successions must happen. It’s 
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“We all have our turf, Carla.” 

Carla’s brain was quick; it was bril- 
liant, with a cynical turn; she saw the 
ironies of life as soon as she heard the 
jests. Now she looked at Harry, and 
he, reading her thought, replied: 

“Ah, but on earth, while women have 
only one life, men have two.” 

“T expect you have often sat in this 
corner with mother, Harry.” 

“Often and often, my dear.” 

“If I give a supper at the Legation 
Club next week,” said the elder soldier 
to Carla, “would you come to it? And 
what night will suit you best, because all 
the nights are at your disposal.” 

She named a date absently. 

“Give me your engagement book,” he 
said. “I'll put it down for you myself.” 
She let him find the little tablets of 
ivory and tortoise shell in her vanity 
bag, and he was thrilled to the marrow 
under his armor of sophistication. 

“Women’s vanity bags,” he said in a 
little silence that had fallen on the table, 
“get marvelouser and marvelouser.” 

When the talk went on again, she 
smiled across at the famous surgeon 
who had given her the bag, and who 
had heard the soldier’s remark. And 
he looked back warmly with his blood 
running faster. 

She took the bag back to her lap 
with a little caressing movement. It 
was a mechanical coquetry; and coquet- 
ries were natural to her. The famous 
surgeon saw that, too, and though he 
was gray and he knew it meant nothing, 
he was as pleased as a boy. He saw her 
long fingers with their tapering points 
curve about the bag, stroking it. 

“Carla has the biggest collection of 
vanity bags that I’ve ever seen,” called 
Sara across the table. 

The famous surgeon laughed aloud at 
himself, yet was a little sore. 

“Yes, men haven’t much imagination 
over presents,’ said one of the other 
women. But as she was over forty, 
and had lost the joy of youth, the re- 
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mark merely sounded shrewish, and the 
men received it blankly. 

“But this is the nicest of them all,” 
murmured Carla as she caressed the bag, 
after she had looked round to see that 
no other donor of bags was present. 
And there was none. Harry gave won- 
derful things only possible to a man of 
rich imagination, experience, and deep 
pocket; the more impecunious soldiers 
offered flowers in great abundance. 

Then once more her wandering gaze 
caught the blue-eyed man’s, and she saw 
how he was laughing. He did not 
laugh aloud, but mentally. He was im- 
mensely diverted. His blue eyes had 
blazing points of merriment in them, 
points edged like rapiers. He noted 
each change on every face, each inflec- 
tion of every voice; he sat among them 
listening, picking up the lost threads, 
finding his bearings like a traveler re- 
turned after a long time renewing ac- 
quaintance with one-time familiars. 
And she had not heard him speak at all, 
she realized. True, he had been talking 
to his neighbors on either hand—or 
had he only listened?—but she had 
missed it. 

Leaning forward, she asked: 

“What are you laughing at?’ 

“Give me an opportunity some time 
to tell you,” he answered. 

Sara took him from her instantly. 
She could be heard saying: 

“And now you have to tell me—I 
didn’t hear about where you went. One 
day when I’m alone you must come to 
tea!’ She did not move closer to him, 
but she gave an effect of so doing. 
About her fair flaxen prettiness came a 
glitter, little resolves and fiercenesses 
that Carla knew of old frosted her eyes 
and sharpened her pale-pink mouth. He 
turned to talk to her, and she had the 
effect of, with his talk, absorbing him. 

Carla asked Harry: 

“Where did Sara’s man come from?” 

“Sara’s man?” said Harry. “Ah, 
yes! I believe she had met him before. 
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He thought he remembered her name 
when I ran ’em over to him, so I put 
‘em next each other. For he feels a bit 
of a stranger. Where did he come 
from!?” Harry ruminated. “Mexico, 
last, I think. Yes. He’s got some sort 
of a mine there.” 

“A mine?” 

“He’s a mining engineer. A very 
successful one for his time of life. 
Comes home between jobs and knocks 
around. He happened to turn up the 
other day; found him at my tailor’s, 
as a matter of fact, ordering that very 
suit ‘he’s got on. He’s full of his busi- 
ness just now—trying to get together a 
syndicate to reopen this mine he’s 
bought himself, or something.” 

“But Sara——” 

“He'll have no time for women,” said 
Harry, “or, at least, only just what he 
can make in snatches. A man always 
makes time, of course. But just now, 
as far as I can gather, he’s in the city 
all day.” 

“He wants money?” 

“He'll want about fifteen thousand 
pounds,” said Harry. He paused. “Oh, 
I think he’ll get it,” he said. ‘How are 
those strawberries, my dear?” 

“How could strawberries be anything 
but delicious in February?” 

He smiled. 

“Yes. Everything out of season is 
always in season with women. You 
needn’t tell me that. Thought you'd 
like ’em. What are you doing after 
lunch ?” 

She thought. 

“Going home.” 

“Come for a drive, and back and 
dance at the Legation for an hour at 
tea time.” 

She thought. 

“Why not? Thanks.” 

Yet, while she took Avon’s proposi- 
tion, she was uncertainly considering : 
“IT would rather like to have left this 
afternoon free to—in case - 

“I say,” the soldier on her right was 
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petitioning her, “how early in the morn- 
ing may one ring you up?” 

When the strawberries were finished 
with, and coffee had been set before 
them, her half-complete thought took a 
more conclusive turn. She turned to 
Avon: 

“I’ve just remembered. I want to 
run home for an hour or so. You drive 
Sara back; then I'll meet you at the 
Legation at five. Won't that do?” 


The surgeon had gone, and the two 
elder women were making a stir of 
pulling their furs about them. Sara was 
looking right into the blue eyes beside 
her, and saying something, very low, 
very quickly, very effectively. Harry 
Avon was watching his remaining 
guests reflectively, contemplating each, 
one by one. Carla leaned across to 
Sara, cutting off her talk. 

“Harry wants to drive you wherever 
you're going, darling.” 

Sara turned her little flaxen face; 
and at the same time the fiery blue eyes 
of the engineer fastened on Carla’s red 
lips. 

“He is watching me lie,” she thought 
and smiled insolently. “Do I care?” 

“But, darling ” said Sara. 

“T positively have to run back to my 
mother for an hour or so,” Carla went 
on. “I promised her a little time this 
afternoon about her charity concert.” 

Sara paused. 

The engineer was silent. 

“Well——” Sara thought aloud. 

To Carla it came suddenly that she 
was having a funny battle of wits with 
Sara. 

“Harry,” she drawled, “is longing to 
put some women into his new car. He 
only took her over this morning. Isn’t 
that so, Harry?” 

“The truth,” Harry affirmed obedi- 
ently. 

Still Sara waited, and a long moment 
went by. 

But the engineer was silent. He 
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looked strong and vital and concerned 
with big, far-off things, and a very little 
contemptuous in a mannerly way. 

“Thank you, Harry,” said Sara 
softly. 

A wave of relief swept over Carla’s 
whole body when she had thus disposed 
of Sara. And, standing up, she held 
out her hand to the departing women. 
She had, it was always said, a lovely 
handshake, so firm and true and boyish. 
And the sweet, true smile she kept for 
women made them love her, too. They 
said of her: 

“She is so real; so sincere.” 

“Good-by!” She smiled now pleas- 
antly. 

“Can you lunch on Wednesday next 
week?” begged one of the two women. 
“T will send you a card.” 

“Charmed,” said Carla. The 
women smiled, fussed over her, and then 
the soldiers, who were leaving to- 
gether, escorted them from the table. 

The engineer, after rising to make his 
adieus, remained standing. He was not 
looking at Carla. 

“Thanks for the charming lunch, 
Avon,” he was saying. “I must be off, 
too.” 

“Anything doing yet?” Avon asked. 

“Things are simmering,” said the en- 
gineer, “simmering very nicely.” 

He turned slowly to say good-by to 
Sara. 

“"By, every one,” called Carla. 
“Thanks so much, Harry.” She passed 
them, walking quickly through the res- 
taurant to the vestibule before any one 
could follow. But there she paused, not 
looking over her shoulder, yet searching 
every sense and nerve for what was 
happening behind her. She lingered to 
speak to the liveried attendants in the 
vestibule, for a word with the gratified 
commissionaire, before slowly she 
walked to her car, ranked with others 
in the courtyard before the restaurant, 
with the chauffeur standing by. 

Then, even as her senses told her it 
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would happen, just as she put her foot 
upon the running board, she heard the 
engineer’s voice behind her. 

“Can I do anything to help you in 
your hurry?” it was asking. 

She turned; and did not even trouble 
to affect surprise. 

“T am not in a hurry.” 

“No?” 

“No. It is you who are in a hurry to 
get back to the City.” 

“T am not in a hurry either,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

“Then get in,” said Carla. 

Sliding behind the driving wheel, 
she glanced round to see if Harry and 
Sara were in sight. But they were 
still, presumably, in the restaurant. The 
man got in beside her, and closed the 
door. The chauffeur perched behind. 
She drove away. 

“Where are you taking me?” he 
asked. 

“Home for a talk.” 

“For a talk with you?” 

“You asked for an opportunity.” 

“Of all the gracious ladies!” he said 
admiringly. 

“You are laughing again,” said Carla. 

“What man with any sense of joy 
wouldn't?” he replied. 

“T am glad you have a sense of joy,” 


said Carla lazily, steering into the 
traffic. 
Carla was very sure of herself. She 


was so sure that she had attained the 
gifts of silence and repose to a marked 
and beautiful degree. She could laze 
restfully behind the wheel of her car; 
with mere caresses of sliding fingers 
manage it; with mere half lifting of 
sleepy eyelids seem to see all about her. 
She could seem companionable without 
talking, and witty without sparkling. 
And she was a born driver, tender with 
an engine, and delicately understanding. 
So she leaned back in silence, letting the 
man beside her admire her driving with- 
out interruption. 
Presently she said: 





“T never hear people’s names when 
they are introduced. What is yours?” 

He answered, with an ironic flicker 
of amusement: 

“John Prince.” 

She drew up before the great block 
of flats in St. Anthony’s Square. 


CHAPTER II. 


“So this is where Miss Carla Light 
lives?” said the engineer when they 
stood together in a very large drawing- 
room, where two log fires blazed at op- 
posite ends. And he looked around him 
with the swift, casual survey of a man 
used to great spaces and many shifting 
scenes. He took in without respect the 
full luxury of the room, with its 
feather-bed couches and easy chairs, its 
curtains of gorgeous silk, and its ex- 
travagance of flowers. When he turned 
to regard Carla, so slim, straight, and 
sure, he saw that her clear face had a 
laugh on it. 

“Did you know that I should not go 
to the City?” he asked. 

“Sit down,” Carla drawled. 

She rang, and her maid came in and 
took the hat which she ripped so care- 
lessly from her tawny hair, and her 
gloves and sables and coat. She ap- 
peared now in a clinging jumper over 
her short svelte skirt. She ran the palms 
of her hands over the sleekness of her 
head, and sat down. 

They occupied opposite corners of a 
great settee. 

The engineer had watched her with 
the close attention that a man must give 
to so beautiful a girl. 

“You are just twenty-three,” he re- 
marked reflectively. 

She said: 

“Yes. But how did you know?” 

“You were naturally discussed at 
length before you came into the Charl- 
ton this morning.” 

“Oh, naturally!” she said. 

“May I smoke ?” 
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“There are the cigarettes,” she an- 
swered, and indicated a big silver box 
of many compartments, “and I will 
smoke, too.”’ 

“Although,” he went on, “you have 
already smoked enough. But let me 
light yours.” 

Carla settled back into her corner, 
but he leaned toward her, looking at her 
with intentness. 

“Did you know that I should not go 
to the City?” he repeated. 

“How insistent you are!” said Carla. 
“If you must know, I thought it likely 
that you would find yourself, not in the 
City. but just where you are now.” 

“T ought to be tremendously thrilled ; 
and, I think, flattered.” 

“Tf you like,” she smiled. 

“Do you live here alone?” 

“With my mother—who is often out. 
But she is a real mother, not a legend.” 

“Tt is a beautiful room, this, may I 
say? I like finding these beautiful 
rooms when I come back for my brief 
spells of civilization, They make pic- 
tures that I can take away with me,” 
he said. 

“Are you going away again soon?” 

“The sooner the better,” said Prince, 
looking at her steadily. 

Carla smiled again. 

“Harry told me you are a very busy 
man indeed.” 

“T'm trying to knock up a syndicate 
to work a mine I’ve bought.” 

“A mine?” 

“Copper.” 

“Where?” 

“In Mexico.” 

“I’ve never met you at Harry’s 
parties before ?” 

“The last time I was at a party of 
Harry’s—seven years ago—you must 
still have been at school.” 

“Seven years ago! You would have 
met mother at Harry's parties! She 
still played then the sort of parts I 
play now.” 

“Yes; I must have met your mother, 
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I think. For you did not seem a 
stranger to me when you came in.” 

Carla responded: 

“To me you were entirely new. I 
said to myself: “There is quite a new 
man.’ You know how one has so often 
seen people somewhere, or their photo- 
graphs—or heard of them.” 

She talked on in her rippling voice, 
while he looked at her steadily, con- 
sideringly. All the while she talked, 
she wondered, even as he was wonder- 
ing. They were seeking, each, for a 
key to the other. He wondered, man- 
like, and with a tingling of the blood, 
why she had brought him here; she 
wondered with an almost naive excite- 
ment, why he had come. For he had 
not looked an easy man. It was just 
the suggested difficulty of him that had 
made her, on a whim, decide to tempt 
him; that, and perhaps the provocation 
of Sara’s little flaxen face looking so 
possessive with no ghost of a reason. 

“But I’d never even heard of you,” 
she was rippling on, “although you’re an 
old friend of Harry’s, and Harry is an 
almost lifelong friend of mine; and 
although you're such a friend of Sara 
Deeping’s, aren’t you?” 

“T have met Miss Deeping once be- 
fore, three years ago, the last time I 
was in London; and that is afl.” 

“You must meet her again. She is 
lovely.” 

“And you love her?” asked Prince. 

“Devotedly,” said Carla. 

Prince laughed consumedly. 

“Again you laugh,” said Carla, blow- 
ing a smoke ring and watching it as one 
in a dream. “You remind me of the 
reason why I made you the opportunity 
you asked for.” 

“Ah, no; you won’t tell me the real 
reason to-day,” said Prince daringly, 
“but some day, before I go away again, 
you shall. I will make you.” 

“But there is no secret. The reason,” 
said Carla, opening her eyes wide, “was 
to give you an opportunity to tell me 
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why you laughed at us all—principally 
at me—at lunch.” 

“You amused me excessively, all of 
you—so irresponsible, so rich, so gay, 
so idle, so brushed-and-combed ; eating 
a terribly expensive lunch none of you 
wanted, saying things none of you 
meant, and all going on to do it again 
somewhere else for no particular reason. 
Now I can do that for a month; even 
for two; but, after that, something’s got 
to happen.” 

“Idle!” Carla cried. “Idle! I am 
one of the hardest-working women in 
town!” 

His face changed. 

“Ah, you! Yes, that’s true. I ap- 
preciate that what you’ve done has 
taken some very hard work, and con- 
siderable brains, as well as your looks. 
Yes; that’s why, when I heard you were 
coming, I was keen to see you—a girl 
who has really done something. You 
are different. You look—just a profes- 
sional beauty. But I know you must 
be something more.” 

“Every woman’s aim is to look just 
a professional beauty.” 

“T wonder why.” 

“It pays,” said 
“Cash down.” 

“But leaves nothing in the bank.” 

“Ah,” said Carla, “few care about 
that. It is only we working women who 
think of the future.” 

“Whose future?” said Prince. 

“Ours,” she answered. 

“A man makes a fortune to share it,” 
said Prince; “a woman for the achieve- 
ment of making it and her own glori- 
fication.” 

“Do you hate women, then?” 

“T?” he laughed. “Hate women? My 
dear, does the earth hate the sun? How 
can a man hate women?” 


Carla judicially. 


“You seem to mock——” 
“No! No!” he said lightly. Again 


he looked round the room. “How 
could I mock such a perfect specimen 
of success? For you are very success- 
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ful indeed, Miss Carla Light; much 
more successful, on the whole, in your 
way, than I am in mine, for your way 
pays better. I am from the wilds, but I 
know when a woman is well dressed; 
I’ve had the pleasure of riding with 
you in a car better than I could afford 
to own; I sit here with you in a flat far 
more imposing than the flat I could 
give my wife—if I had a wife, which 
God forbid. Yes, Miss Twenty-three, 
beautiful as heaven and clever as paint, 
you are a wonderful product of your 
time.” 

She hardly knew whether to smile 
recognition of a compliment or to give 
way to some vague displeasure that 
crept into her mind. 

“T am thirty-three,” he added. 

“You have had a fine life,” said Carla. 

“How do you judge that?” 

“T know, by looking at your face.” 

“Yes,” said Prince; “they have been 
thirty-three good years. I find life 
fine.” 

“As I do,” said Carla simply. 

He warmed ardently. 

“You meant that?’ 

“T did,” said Carla. “TI love life.” 

“And only life?” he hinted. 

“Only life,” said Carla. “I don’t 
want to love anybody yet more than I 
love myself and life—if I ever do at all.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to say 
so, Miss Twenty-three.” 

“T am not ashamed at all,” said Carla 
calmly; “I am only afraid. For when 
I love anybody, I mean to do it 
thoroughly. Only it will have to be 
real. Now, my career is to me the 
greatest thrill in the world. It is going 
to take a bigger force than I’ve ever 
met yet to make me turn aside from 
that.” 

“A bigger force than you’ve ever 
met yet ?” 

They were already on the ground 
naturally arrived at by a man and a 
young woman sitting alone in a quiet 
drawing-room by a fire at a leisured 
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time. And the engineer, finding him- 
self on this familiar ground with the 
beautiful Carla Light, could not help 
smiling to himself. 

“Tell me more,” he said, leaning 
toward her. “You believe in love? 
What senseless questions one asks!” he 
added. 

“One does,” said Carla. “One is very 
glib. No doubt you have been in love 
hundreds of times?” 

“Whenever I’ve had an hour to 
spare,” said Prince gravely. 

“And every time was a fake?” 

“Every time provided a_ pleasant 
memory, anyway.” 

Suddenly he got up. 

“You know, I think I will go to the 
City after all. Your splendid devotion 
to your career spurs me on to think of 
my own.” 

“Very well,” said Carla, answering 
as suddenly as he had risen from beside 
her. “A lucky afternoon to you!” 

“It has been perfectly sweet of you 
to allow me to come here and talk to 
you like this.” 

“Tt has filled in an idle hour nicely, 
hasn’t it?” 

“But I had no idle hour,” said the 
engineer. 

“T had,” said Carla. 

Prince laughed. 

“T am laughing at myself this time,” 
he said. “Good-by.” 

He did not linger at the door as he 
went out. 

The clock chimed four, and Mrs. 
Light came in. 

“Out of the lift,” she said, “came a 
man whose face I somehow remem- 
bered. Now who was it?” 

“Friend of Harry's,” said Carla. 
“Engineer,” 

“Wait,” mused Mrs. Light, seeking 
among past conquests and not finding 
Prince there. “Yes. I remember him 
years ago—an attractive boy with a gift 
of spending money beautifully. Yes! 
Have you rung for tea?” 
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“I am having tea with Harry at the 
Legation.” 

“Is the engineer man coming here 
again?” 

“T haven’t the least idea, mother.” 

Carla went out, hearing her mother’s 
contralto giggle behind her. She went 
down to the car which again waited be- 
low. This time she let her chauffeur 
drive, sitting with idle hands clasped 
about her knees. Just inside the doors 
of the Legation stood Harry. He 
always waited very patiently; not fidget- 
ing about, restless, chafing, like so many 
other men, but immobile, certain, as if 
knowing that what he wanted must in- 
evitably come to him. 

She looked Harry over as she went in, 
as if a veil had fallen from her eyes. 
She saw him sharply. She had valued 
Harry really very highly—him and his 
insinuating, encroaching, purposeful 
friendship; he was so comfortable, so 
cool, so experienced, so pleasing and 
kind; all. he did seemed at once essen- 
tially right. But this afternoon he 
seemed to dwindle; he was littler; his 
purposes had lost their slightly wicked 
glamour, and were colorless. He had 
once said to her with a cynical sigh: 
“Women nowadays expect such a lot; 
they go in for all the complexes and 
subtleties.” Remembering that remark 
now, she thought: “I suppose that is it; 
we analyze too much; we’re not simple 
enough. For he is a dear.” Still she 
looked critically at him, very tall, very 
thin, tiny mustache stiff as a tooth- 
brush, hair thinning on the top. Fifty. 

“We're all meeting again, it seems,” 
said Harry, taking her affectionately by 
the elbow as he walked beside her. “T 
brought Sara here after we had driven 
through Richmond Park and back; and 
her Adrian came in just now, looking 
for her.” 

“So you drove to Richmond. How 
nice on this gorgeous day!” 

“It might have been nicer,”’ he whis- 
pered, pressing her elbow. 
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They went into the dance room, and 
chose a table, but began at once to 
dance. Here, as at the Charlton, most 
eyes went to Carla. She danced 
superbly, young and supple; Harry also 
danced superbly, middle-aged and prac- 
ticed. 

Tucked away at a corner table she 
could see Sara quarreling unmistakably 
with Adrian. Knowing Sara as she did, 
she realized what that meant. Adrian 
for three months had been the most 
privileged and devoted of her admirers. 
When Sara quarreled with him, she was 
thinking of appointing some other man 
in his place. He appeared hurt, angry, 
and unhappy. 

“Poor old Adrian,” said Carla softly 
in Harry’s ear as they danced by. 

“Sara,” he answered, “is that un- 
tamable combination, an absolutely free, 
independent woman, in sole control of 
all her money, and alluring as Circe. 
That boy is as incapable of handling 
her as—every one else is. Did you 
know her old father? Hard as nails, 
shrewd as they make ’em, greedy as sin 
for all the things his money could buy. 
Sara has all those lovable qualities in 
excelsis, and all she wants she means 
to buy, too. Adrian is one of her toys, 
and she has tired.” 

“She is very happy,” said Carla sud- 
denly. 

He smiled. 

“Yes, my dear, she is very happy. 
She has no heart and no conscience and 
is adorable.” 

“T wish I had no heart and no con- 
science,” said Carla after a while. 

When they seated themselves Sara 
left Adrian sulking in his corner, and 
came up to them. She was paler than, 
ever, and her knitted brows made one 
pencil stroke above her eyes. 

“Well,” she greeted Carla, “what is 
the date?” 

“Date ?” 

“Of the charity concert.” 
“Ah,” said Carla, “my mother came 
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in late 
here. 
“So 
noon ?” 
“I was alone,” said Carla in a sweet 
voice, “and quite glad of the change, 
too.” 
Sara sat down beside them. 
“And I should be glad of a change 


after all, just as I was coming 
So we couldn’t discuss it.” 
you were alone all the after- 


from that fool Adrian. Harry!” 
“Your slave.” 
“Don’t pose, Harry. You are no 
one’s slave and never will be. Come to 


dinner at my house to-morrow night and 
bring that engineer man with you.” 

“My dear Sara! A command? Let 
me see—you, Prince, myself, and-——” 

“My aunt will make a fourth.” 

“Oh, thank you, kind lady,” said 
Harry. 

“You'll come?” 

“IT should be tremendously diverted, 
and for a little diversion one will en- 
dure anything—even aunts.” 

“You must bring him, mind. He's 
looking for money for some job, isn’t 
he?” 

Avon gazed at Sara very thoughtfully. 

“Tell him,” she said, “I might be able 
to put him in the way of meeting two or 
three men who would be interested.” 

“T'll tell him that. It will draw him 
like a magnet.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sara, “his schemes 
are all he thinks of. One can see that.” 

“But who is specially likely to be in- 
terested, dear lady? I ask for diver- 
sion’s sake.” 

“Adrian can be interested,” said Sara, 

“He doesn’t look it,” Harry replied, 
glancing at the corner, where the young 
soldier gloomed by himself. 

“He soon will,” said Sara confidently. 
And then she stood up, smoothed her 
brows, smiled; a little color came to 
her white cheeks; light to her eyes; she 
rejoined Adrian. 

“Devil!” said 


Harry admiringly, 


watching her walk across the dancing 
floor. 




















“Now she is making it up with him,” 
he added. 

Carla saw Sara sit down by her soldier, 
soften and melt in some mystical way all 
her own, lean nearer him, speak, smile. 
And she saw all the young man’s adora- 
tion rushing out to meet her returning 
favors. 

“Oh, yes; Adrian will be interested,” 
said Harry. 

‘But has he any money?” Carla asked 
coldly. 

“No,” Harry replied, “but Sara has 
pots of the filthy stuff.” 

The orchestra up in the gallery again 
began to play. The first violin stood 
looking out over the room, summoning 
his clients with the first slow, plaintive, 
luring notes from his bow stroked lov- 


ingly across the strings. Sara and 
Adrian came out upon the dancing 
floor. She went softly into his arms, 


and they moved by Carla and Harry 
without looking at any one but each 
other. 

“The poor boy’s 
in idle compassion. 

“But he likes it,” added Carla. “That 
is all men want—lies, humbug, trickery 
—anything so long as it gratifies. Men 
don’t want honesty, decency, or any 
kind of morality from women.” 

Harry laughed. 

“Yon mustn’t be serious, Carla,” he 
said. “It will spoil you.” 

They, also, rose and danced. Sev- 
eral times they passed close by Sara and 
her soldier. Adrian’s face and eyes— 
both flushed with delight—were easy to 
read; and Sara, so sweet, so witching, 
was easy for her two friends to read, 
too. 


a fool,” said Harry 


And they rested again and danced 
again, and tea disappeared from table 
after table, and it was time for the first 
cocktail before people rushed off to 
dress for dinner. ° 

“Where now?” asked Harry de- 
votedly, when their two glasses had been 
emptied. 
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“Theater,” Carla decided. “A little 
early—but I'll go. Work! How I 
love it! Work—hard work—never lets 
you down.” 

“You speak from the pinnacle of suc- 
cess, dear,” said Harry. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Carla Light’s dressing room was 
always a.salon on a scale limited to its 
capacities. Here, between the acts, 
would seek admission politicians whose 
names were international words; society 
women; returned soldiers, sailors, ex- 
plorers; literary men and artists and 
sportsmen; as well as more fatuous 
youths of the type that used to be called 
the jeunesse dorée, and now appear 
strangely futile in the swifter, more 
ruthless world that has evolved from 
the catastrophe of the greatest war. 
Here, three days after she had first 
seen him at Harry’s luncheon party, was 
brought to her a card with a message 
written on it, from John Pringe. 

“Can I see you after the second act?” 
she read, and she the card: 
“For five minutes,” and sent it back. 

She said to her dresser: 

“One visitor after the second act; Mr. 
John Prince only,” and listened to the 
confidence the young soldier Adrian was 
pouring into her ear. It was mainly 
about his passion for Sara, and the be- 
wildering difficulties that somehow be- 
strewed the path of his love. Could 
Carla—would she—help him? 

That supper party now at the Lega- 
tion—would she promise to drag Sara 
there somehow? Sara was very busy, 
very taken up with some kind of mining 
business, and had ordered him into it; 
He was to appear for her in some way 
—her money, his identity as far as he 
understood: it was connected with that 
engineer fellow she might remember as 
sitting opposite her at that lunch of 
Harry’s. Could he count on Carla, 
anyway ? 


wrote on 


” 
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Carla swore to it. 

“My dear Adrian, I’m absolutely for 
you; absolutely. I'll bring her to sup- 
per. Trust me.” 

Adrian seized her hand and kissed it. 

There was at the time a little babel 
of voices in her dressing room. She 
sat motionless at her dressing table, re- 
garding them all, clutching her kimono 
to her breast. Her tawny hair was un- 
pinned, and rolled over her shoulders; 
her make-up gave her small, clear face 
an exotic, unnatural bloom. Her eyes 
were big. She was looking forward. 
As soon as that card had been brought 
in, her heart suddenly leaped, and her 
brain jumped an hour ahead when she 
should be here again, alone, and Prince 
should come in. The chattering throngs 
who nightly besieged her privacy would 
be banished. 

“You remember 
Adrian was pressing. 
“Fairly clearly.” 

“A nice fellow. I liked him. But, 
Carla, listen; you know what Sara is. 
If she takes a man up——” 

“T know. But don’t worry so much. 


the fellow ?” 


Never worry over women, Adrian.” 
Suddenly she laughed. “It never pays 
aman. Take them as you find them; 


that’s best.” 

“You talk as if a fellow could be a 
philosopher at will, when you know jolly 
well he can’t.” 

“Cheer up anyway, Adrian. 
in the running with the rest.” 
“They’re such a crowd.” 

“The course will always be crowded 
for the Sara stakes, dear boy.” 

He looked at her. 

“How cool you girls are, and how 
sure of yourselves!” 

“Are we?” she said. And her heart 
jumped under the thin silk of the 
kimono that she continued absently to 
clutch at the breast. “Now you must 
go, Adrian. You must all go,” she 
called. “Good night, or au’voir, which- 
ever the case may be.” 


You’re 
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“We're expecting you at the Ritz, 
Carla,”’ some one called back, and some 
one else reminded her: 

“Cut him! You half promised— 
more than half promised—to come to 
the Charlton with us.” 

But at last she was alone again, with 
her dresser bringing the 
clothes for the next act. 

Still taps fell on the door. 

“Sir Charles Farnborough,” said the 
dresser, naming that great surgeon with 
a smile, 

“Go away,” sang Carla. 

But still another knock. 


sumptuous 


“Flowers,” said the dresser, taking 
them in. 

And again: 

“Manicurist,” said the dresser. “Can 
you be done after act two?” 

‘To-morrow morning,” said Carla. 


“At home. In bed. And for Heaven’s 
sake keep that door shut now.” 
swift minutes 


A few and she was 
dressed again, and _ extraordinarily 
splendid. Several times her dresser 


looked at her with pride—but curiosity 
as well—as she sat by her toilet table, 
motionless, dreaming, a half smile on 
her mouth and her eyes like stars of 
the first magnitude. 

“Play going well to-night, 
Light?” the dresser ventured. 

“Going like smoke,” said Carla. 

“You feel just like it to-night, miss?” 

“T do!” said Carla triumphantly. 

She was called. 

Almost as soon as she stepped onto 
the stage she saw John Prince, sitting 
in a box halfway up the left tier, all 
alone. He sat forward in the box, g 
ing intently down at her. Throughout 
the act he moved not at all. She felt 
his eyes upon her. An immense 
hilaration took her, a sort of joy, and 
defiance of his criticisms or laughter 
or contempt. Power rose in her as 
pride rose; she was a woman exalted. 
So she went magically through the big- 
gest act of the evening. She held the 


Miss 


VaZz- 


exXe 

















house; she held John Prince. She was 
called over and over and over again— 
though London was by now beginning 
to tire at last of the play—before the 
curtain. She was triumphant; she felt 
deathless. Youth and laughter and 
conquest, beauty and talent and achieve- 
ment, all went together into the vat to 
make wine for her. The long applause 
rolled like drums of victory beating all 
through her. 

She was back in her dressing room, 
waiting for Prince. She had no change 
to make for the next act. She said to 
the dresser: 

“Mind you stay near the door, and 
send any one else away except this Mr. 
Prince.” 

Then he came. She was sitting by 
her toilet table again, idle. He paused 
at the door to look, before shutting it 
behind him; he stepped forward. 

He was smiling; forcing himself to 
smile, it seemed. His eyes were a little 
dazed. 

“You were magnificent,” he said, with 
an effort, mechanically. 

“You like the play?” 
her hand. 

He took it. 

“Very much.” 

“Tt’s life, isn’t it?” said Carla. 

He darkened and said jealously: 

“No, it is not life. A good eve- 
ning’s entertainment.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“What more should a play be?” 

“Do sit down.” 

So he sat down on a cushioned otto- 
man against the wall near her, and 
looked about him. He saw the great 
armful of flowers thrust temporarily 
into a water jug, and notes lying on the 
dressing table, yet unopened. There 
were photographs on the walls, a scheme 
of golden-yellow coloring, a white Per- 
sian kitten lying in a little basket by a 
radiator, with a saucer of cream beside 
it. His eyes came back to the slender, 
splendid, electric Carla. 


She gave him 
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“No wonder you love life,” he said. 

“Tt is fine,” said Carla again. 

“T haven’t seen you for three days 
and a half—not since Avon's lunch 
party.” 

“Well, but—before then you had 
never seen me at all.” 

“No,” he said and his eyes smiled; 





“but now it’s far too long. I have 
telephoned you 

“Have you?’ murmured Carla 
slowly. 


“But you were out.” 

“T am so sorry.” 

“IT suppose I could have sent flowers.” 
His eyes wandered to the jugful of 
great forced blooms. “It’s a customary 
attention to pay a star. How can I 
have grown so rusty as to forget?” 

“Oh, no. Please! Every one sends 
me flowers.” 

“May I be different then?” 

She did not answer. 

“T have wanted very much indeed to 
see you again,” he said. “We only be- 
gan to talk the other afternoon. Could 
we make another chance this evening ?” 

She thought of her half promise to 
meet acquaintances for supper at the 
Ritz; alternatively, an open invitation 
extended to a party at the Charlton. 
The promises meant nothing to her as 
she sat with Prince in her dressing 
room. 

“How?” 
“Where ?” 

“May I fetch you to supper? I shall 
know where. I haven’t forgotten every- 
thing about civilization.” 


, 


she asked vaguely. 


“Yes,” said Carla; “I will come.” 
And they looked gravely into each 


other’s eyes, till she turned away from 
the fires lighting in Prince’s. 

“It is sweet of you, with all these 
claims upon your time and energies,” 
he said, his voice half jealous. “Your 
work, your fame, must absorb so much 
of your thoughts and your heart that 
I wonder you can find any to spare for 
your friends.” 
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She caught the jealous note in his 
tone, and her heart seemed to swell and 
warm in her breast. 

“You don’t like the idea of a woman 
absorbing herself in her work?” 

“I don’t know,” he said slowly. “I 
have met tremendously interesting and 
charming and feminine women who had 
in different ways made themselves fa- 
mous. I liked it then. A man will run 
after a celebrated woman much harder 
than he will run after the ordinary kind 
—especially if she is wonderful to look 
at, too. But—I suppose—if she hap- 
pens to be to him a very personal mat- 
ter, then he grudges—he loathes to 
think—he doesn’t like her sparing at- 
tention, beauty, smiles, talents——” 

For a while after he broke off, Carla 
did not speak. At last she said: 

“How selfish of him!” 

“Men are selfish,” Prince rejoined. 

“Tell me,” said Carla, playing with 
the trinkets of her toilet table, “how you 
have been getting on—in the City.” 

“Oh, it’s been wonderful!” 

“A busy three and a half days, any- 
way?” 

“A very busy and profitable three and 
a half days. You know a man—in the 
Fifth Marches I think—called Adrian 
Brabazon? Man with lashings of cash.” 

“T know him,” Carla assented. 

“T was indebted to your friend Miss 
Deeping for meeting him again.” 

“How about Harry Avon?” asked 
Carla, moving restlessly. 

“Oh, he’s coming in, too. I'll tell 
you all about it at supper, if I may.” 

“Of course you may.” 

Prince got up. 

“Time for me to go?” 

She nodded. 

“T’m on, all this act.” 

She rose too, restless. And her 
movement brought her close beside him, 
so they stood together before the full- 
length mirror which covered the door. 
Each looked at the picture they made, 
Standing thus close; a beautiful pic- 
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ture, painted in the colors of tempta- 
tion and promise and passion, so that 
both, looking upon it and reading, 
caught their breath. And before she 
could move away, breaking it, he cast 
an arm around her. 

“Carla!” he said fiercely. 


“You can’t!” warned Carla, as 
fiercely. 
“Carla, why did you—the other 
day ” 





“Inclination,” breathed Carla. 

“Yes, child,’’ said the engineer, his 
face very near hers, “but inclination 
means a damned lot. What did you 
mean by it?” 

“Just—just inclination,” Carla fal- 
tered, “gone as soon as gratified.” 

“Was it?” said the engineer, taking 
his hand froma her shoulder. He stood 
holding the door. “You will come to- 
night ?” 

“I will corae,” said Carla. 

“T didn’t tell you how I love your 
frock, how charming you look in it; nor 
how I congratulate you; nor any of the 
things I thought I came to say. I sup- 
pose—I hate your fame too much.” 

He laughed as he closed the door. 
And she asked herself. “Do I wish I 
had let him kiss me?” 


Prince brought to the stage door for 
her a little sporting two-seater car, with 
the hood up; her own snug little coupé 
was sent away. It was cold on a Feb- 
ruary night, in an evening gown and 
wrap of tender fragility. She huddled, 
laughing with a little shiver, against 
Prince’s shoulder, and he drew a rug— 
like a camping blanket—up to her chin, 
tucking it behind her shoulders. 

“There!” he comforted her. 

He started the car, which ran 
smoothly and silently and with perfect 
flexibility through the surging theater 
traffic. 

“You drive even better than I do,” she 
said with a laugh, and he answered: 
“It isn’t much of a chariot te bring 














for a famous beauty; nothing like that 
little car of yours. But it’s all the car 
I've got. She suits me, you see, I’ve 
had a lot of fun out of her. And no- 
body could say anything against my en- 
gine. Hark at her!” 

Leaning back enveloped in the rug 
that she was sure had, under some other 


sky, been a camping blanket, Carla 
mused. No other man she knew would 


have brought for her, after the evening 
performance, a little sports two-seater 
with only a draughty hood between her 
and the winds of night. The other men 
she knew owned comfortable closed 
cars; or would have hired comfortable 
closed cars; or, at the worst, carried her 
off in a taxicab. She studied Prince’s 
profile: strong, keen, eager, resolute, 
hurned—as she had seen by daylight— 
by wind and weather. To-night it had 
such a triumphant look ; she could see his 
eyes shine if he turned to her. His 
silk hat tilted a trifle to one side; and 
his opened overcoat showed some of the 
best clothes in town; and he had the 
look of one on splendid terms with life. 
He was a man home for urgent busi- 
ness, with a spree thrown in if he could 
work it, and that is how he appeared to 
Carla, so wise as she was about men. 

She argued with herself: 

“But 1 am more than a spree, and he 
knows it.” 

“What are you smiling about?” said 
Prince suddenly, as they ran out into 
the wide space of the Mall, that inky, 
shining road, flanked with lamps like 
an avenue sentineled with moons. 
Carla asked another question: 

“Where are you taking me? 
Ritz?” 


The 


“No, not the Ritz,” Prince answered. 
“Do you leave it all to me?” 

“Yes,” said Carla, uncaring. 

“And you mustn’t be angry,” said 
Prince, “you see, | am a man in a hurry. 
I have so little time to lose.” 

“Before you go to your mine?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Does a month or two more or less 
matter so much?” 

“Now, Delilah!” he said. “Undermin- 
ing a man’s business methods is quite as 
fatal, as far as his morale is concerned, 
as cutting Samson’s hair off was to that 
poor chap. I’d be ashamed to waste a 
month or two, once I’m ready to go; for 
that mine feels like my life to me,” he 
told her with enthusiasm. 

“Tt might not be waste of time,” 
said Carla in a low, murmurous voice. 

He did not answer that. 

“The mine’s only a gamble, anyway,” 
she murmured on. 

Prince turned and kissed her, still 
driving fast. When he spoke his voice 
was hoarse with a thrill in it. 

“The mine is not a gamble,” he said. 
“It is to-night that I am 
Carla.” 

“You mustn’t kiss me,” said Carla. 

“Why are you trembling?” he whis- 
pered. 

“T am not,” lied Carla. 

Then they left the Mall, came into 
Knightsbridge, and turning to the right, 
found a tiny old Georgian house set in 
a square of tiny old Georgian houses. 
Prince jumped down, fairly lifted Carla 
out, locked the car, and said: 

“This is home for me, really, wher- 
ever Lam. TI have the top of this little 
house, and my servants have the rest. 
Welcome home, Carla.” 

“But——” Carla, and_ she 
clutched round her sharply her great 
red Spanish shawl, and frowned. 

“If you please,” said Prince. 

She went in with him obediently, sur- 
prised at herself, and he shut the front 
door. They were together in a small 
hall, carpeted just with a great leopard 
skin, and furnished only with a table 
and chair on which Prince flung down 
his overcoat and hat. It was all mas- 
culine; there seemed no trace of a 
woman about the place. 

“There is an old housekeeper here, 
Carla,” he said, “and her husband. 


gambling, 


said 
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Come upstairs. 
way.” 

The staircase being very narrow, they 
walked singly. She followed him. She 
deprecated herself faintly, but on the 
whole did not care. She was a modern 
of the moderns and unintimidated; and 
like modern girls—of sufficient wit and 
beauty to have a thousand opportuni- 
ties—she knew men. Her grand- 
mother might have suspected Prince, 
and trembled thereat; Carla knew that 
she had stirred him to tremendous emo- 
tion, and merely felt the rapture which 
to modern femininity is the elixir of life; 
and she felt surely—if too surely—that 
all was in her own two hands; that 
she was sufficient protection for her- 
self anywhere. 

They went into a first-floor room 
where supper was laid. There was a 
gorgeous fire, and, sinking to her knees 
on the hearth, Carla held out happy 
hands to it. 

Prince rang a bell, and she supposed 
that a manservant came in, but she did 
not look round. Prince asked her: 

“Would you like my housekeeper to 
show you to a room where you can 
leave your shawl, Miss Light?” But she 
merely shook her head, and, sitting back 
on her heels, warming her hands, as if 
unconsciously she began to croon to her- 
self a little song. Behind her Prince 
was inspecting the supper table, and 
saying: “Is the wine on ice? Bring 
it up, and serve the consommé, now.” 

Then she heard the servant replying: 
“Very good, sir,” and there was the 
soft closing of the door. 

She went on singing to herself under 
her breath. Prince walked over and 
looked down upon her, and walked back 
to the table. The servant came and 
went again. Ice tinkled quietly against 
a pail. Prince was testing the wine. 

“T love a good fire,” she said dream- 
ily, stopping her singing to say it; “all 
women do. I wonder why.” 

Again Prince came to her, leaned 


I will show you the 
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down, and put a hand under each of 
her elbows. 

“Get up! Supper, Carla.” 

He lifted her strongly, and turning, 
she found herself, thus, in his arms, 
They looked at each other a moment; 
her eyes fell. 

“No,” she said, with a motion of re- 
sistance; “no.” 

He let her go, and seated her in a 
high-backed chair at the round table. 

She surveyed the appointments. 


“You knew I’d come, then! The 
table was laid ready for two!” 
“IT took a chance,”’ said Prince. “A 


chance, do I say? I meant you to come, 
Nothing should have prevented your 
coming here to-night, Carla.” 

“But—if I’d been engaged—— 

“Engaged! You were.” 

“Indefinitely. If it had been definite, 
I couldn’t have come with you.” 

“You would have come.” 

“You are terribly certain,” said Carla; 
and fell silent. 

“Don’t let your consommé get cold, 
Carla.” 

She wondered: “Why am I here?” 
Her wondering became suddenly des- 
perate. “Why am I here?” She drank 
her consommé slowly from an old 
Georgian spoon. Prince removed the 
cups, served chicken mayonnaise, and 
poured out the wine. At last, looking 
up at him, she asked directly: 

“Why am I here?” 

Prince’s eyes were very hot; but very 
troubled and hesitant. She knew at 
once, with the modern woman’s swift 
analysis, just how fiercely troubled he 
was about the road the two of them 
should take, in spite of his overbearing 
sureness of action. 

He answered: 

“To talk. I told you not to be angry. 
I dare say, even now—though I’ve been 
out of civilization for some years, and 
new modes come quickly—even now a 
girl isn’t supposed to come to supper 
with a man at his house. But I told 
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you, time is so short; I don’t know from 
hour to hour exactly how much longer 
I'll have at home; and I wanted to un- 
derstand you better without wasting a 
lifetime over it. What could I really 
say to you in a restaurant with all eyes 
staring at you, and wondering who your 
new escort is, Carla?” 

“You're calling me Carla this eve- 
ning.” 

‘Because, as I tell you, I’ve so little 
time. You don’t mind, And you don’t 
mind either what I’ve done in bringing 
you here. You looked so happy sitting 
on the rug just now in your red shawl, 
singing to yourself.” 


“I’m afraid I’m behaving—uncon- 
ventionally. But then— 

“Yes. It’s what I want to-night— 
that you and I should be unconven- 


tional; should be natural; should talk to 
each other plainly, just a man and a 
woman. Ah! If we could understand 
each other!” 

“Why?’ Carla breathed, and knew 
that she asked to gain herself a little 
time. 

“Why!” he sighed helplessly. 
ask me why! 


“Don’t 
I suppose these catas- 
trophies happen. You weren’t in my 
scheme of things at all, Carla. If I'd 
known how it was going to be, I wouldn’t 
have come within a hundred miles of 
you. My job's my life. My kind of 
life is the kind I’ve always loved best. 
I came home to beat up some.money to 
go back with, if I could, and to amuse 
myself as I've always done. I came 
home—and met you.” 

“Oh, TI mustn’t spoil things for you!” 

“Spoil things!’ he cried quite sav- 
agely. 

“No,” said Carla, shaking her head, 
“for don’t I know that, just as you say, 
work is life?” 


“Not for you! Not for a woman!” 


“How can you say so? You've 
seen———” 
“Oh, yes, Carla, I've seen. I told 


you this evening how I hate your fame. 
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I loathe your success, my dear; I loathe 
it for giving you a sort of invulnerability 
I’d never considered before that a 
woman could possess, I’ve seen your 
beautiful clothes and jewels and car, and 
your home, and your friends. All those 
things you get for yourself. | What 
would there be left for a man to give 
you?” 

“There is a lot left,” said Carla as 
passionately as he. “Until you knew 
that, you wouldn't know how to love a 
woman.” 

“Give me the ghost of a chance!”’ 

“Don’t touch me, please,” she begged 
in sudden fear. 

“Carla, I love you, I want you, I 
adore you. What can we do?” 

She said: 

“Tt is only that you are mad to-night.” 

“What makes you say that? Are you 
so accustomed to men rs 

“Yes, yes!” Carla cried. “I am so 
accustomed to men saying: ‘Carla, I love 
you! I want you!” 

“Damn them!” said Prince in a thick 
voice. “But I am different.” 

Carla bowed her head, tears in her 
eves. 





“Yes, you are different.” 

“Darling, come and sit by the fire 
with me.” 

“I want my supper,” said Carla, to 
gain yet more time for herself. 

“Darling,” said Prince, bending to 
kiss her hand, “you could cry. Am Ia 
brute? Drink your wine, Carla.” 

She drank, willing back her tears ; and 
he refilled her glass. 

While she forced herself to eat slowly 
another mouthful or two, Carla thought 
steadily; and steadily she said: 

“Your mine is your life; your work 
is your life. You are amazed, you say, 
that I have interrupted it. But you— 
you have interrupted me § 

“You're a woman, Carla. 
love ?” 

“I want 
career——” 





You want 


love. But early in my 
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“Career!” he said fiercely. 

“Career!” repeated Carla. “I made 
up my mind that I would not be hin- 
dered and spoiled and sacrificed just to 
—mere passion—perhaps a mistake— 
a most ruinous mistake.” 

“I love and adore you.” 


“You are mad to-night.” 
“Like all the other men?” 
“Like all the other men.”’ 


“My God!” said Prince. 

“Your mind is full of your work,” 
said Carla. “On my desk lies a new 
contract with Mellor for five years at 
two hundred pounds a week. And two 
film contracts came this morning.” 

“For large sums?” he asked in a hard 
voice. 

“Five thousand apiece,” 

Prince uttered again: 

“My God!” 

“IT should have signed them this after- 
noon,” said Carla, “but I dream- 


said Carla. 


was 


ing. I—I—forgot.” 

“\What were you dreaming?” said 
Prince. 

Carla rose, clutching the red shawl 


about her. Its fringes dropped right 
down on her little heels, and swayed as 
she walked. She went to the fire, and 
sank once more onto the hearthrug. 

Prince followed her, and going on 
his knees beside her, drew her head back 
to his shoulder. 

“What 

“I was dreaming of you,” said Carla 
with an upward look of despair. 

For a long while then she let Prince 
hold her in his arms, and kiss her, and 
whisper love to her. At last he said: 

“Here are you and I, Carla, a woman 


were you dreaming?” 


and a man, each loving success, and 
adventure; each loving the’ battle for 
the battle’s sake and the thrill of the 
victory. Your mind is on those con- 


tracts, and my mind is on my mine. And 
my mine’s in Mexico and your contracts 
are here. 


3ecause you're a woman, I 
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suppose you might love my success; and 
because I’m a man, I hate yours. But 
when I’m chasing money in the city, I 
see you, Carla; and when yotir contracts 
are lying at your finger tips, you dream 


of me. You said so, Carla. I worship 
you. What are we to do?” 

“Worship each other more, or not at 
all,” said Carla. “End it now,” she 
said. “It’s better ended. Take me 
home.” 


Prince lifted her to her feet almost 
with roughness. 

“Adamant!” 

“Tired,” whispered Carla, sinking 
little in his arms 


= 


She had sudden baby gestures which 
could melt even a thwarted man to gen- 


tleness. Very softly he kissed her. 
“Good night, little girl, You're like 
a flower.” 
“You'll take me home in the little 


two-seater ?”’ 


“Tt’s all I can offer vou.” he returned 


grimly. And with the words the fig- 
ures of those contracts smote him in 
the eye. Two hundred pounds a week! 


Film contracts of five thousand pounds 
apiece, for this thin young thing in the 
Spanish shawl, 
arm! 

flower ; 


who rested against his 
not a little 
brilliant 
woman who coined money like any of 
those city 
hunting. 
So he was silent 
into the rough rug, 
He was sullen. 


She was not a baby, 


she was a famous, 


financiers whom he was now 


tucked her 
in the car. 


while he 


They kissed no 
night was cold now. A frost lay over 
the town. In his heart fury rose. 
Therefore Carla's heart, sensing it, an- 
with When they 
stopped at her door the night porter 
hurrying out to attend her home-com- 
ing—she said coolly: “Thank you for a 
charming supper!” And she stepped 
from the car. 


more. The February 


swered defiance. 
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O it wasn’t only a passion for an- 
tiquities that has landed us in this 
spot ?” 

Gertrude Brunston turned her hand- 
some, firmly fleshed shoulder toward her 
brother and looked out over the thick 
border of stocks outside the window of 


the salon. The stocks were fine this 
year, and the Hotel de Luxembourg at 
Nimes prided itself on its window boxes. 
In the court below, Célestin, the chauf- 
feur whom they had hired, along with 
the Mercedes limousine, from a firm in 
Paris which professed to understand all 
the ways and desires of American trav- 
elers, was superintending a _ bloused 
menial washing the car. Célestin, having 
never before ventured outside the boule- 
vards of the capital, considered that his 
air of cities made up for his abysmal 
ignorance of anything but the orna- 
mental art of driving. As she glanced 
from his impudent, military wiriness to 
the languid figure of Malcolm, draped 
along the sill beside her, Gertrude again 
made her cynical observation that men 
weren’t worth much anyway. 

There was, here and there, an excep- 
lion. 

As her brother made no answer be- 
yond a slight, embarrassed smile, she 
continued : 

“I might have suspected. Mademoi- 
selle de Faverges is interested in Ro- 
man remains, too, isn’t she? I remem- 
ber her talking about taking notes in the 
libraries, and intending to start on some 


a 


field work—if you call rt that. As 
Nimes contains more old fragments than 
anywhere else in France, I might have 
put two and two together when you in- 
sisted on leaving the usual route and 
lingering on in this dead-and-alive 
place.” 

“Dead in spots certainly, but so de- 
lightfully dead,” Malcolm responded, 
still with the apologetic hint in his man- 
ner which irritated his sister, even while 
it constituted a tribute to her intellectual 
supremacy. She had always ruled him. 
Though only seven years older, she had 
established over him a stronger in- 
fluence than most mothers retain over 
their grown sons. She was a born ex- 
ecutive—what the French call a 
maitresse femme—and he had found it 
easier to fall in with Gertrude’s sure, 
clear-cut plans—always satisfactory, al- 
ways conceived for his best interests— 
than to combat them. Sometimes she 
would have respected him more had he 
rebelled, but she had never wanted him 
to do it in this surreptitious manner. 

“Dead—beautifully dead,” he re- 
peated. “Do you realize that the Maison 
Carrée is the most perfectly preserved 
Roman building in the world, and the 
amphitheater a miracle? But the town is 
alive enough in the modern quarters. 
Cafés, silk shops—you might find 
enough to amuse you there.” 

“You know that I don’t care about 
that class of modernity,” Gertrude re- 
torted. “Look at the people one meets! 
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What good does that crowd of prosper- 
ous bourgeois and second-rate tourists 


do us? You're wasting your time, Mal- 
colm. I put up with your glancing at 


these old things because a taste of that 
kind is approved of in France. They 
think it rather creditable for a rich 
young man to be a serious person, espe- 
cially when he doesn’t go in ardently 
for sport. But I never meant to stay 
in this dusty, windy place for more 
than a day or two. We haven’t any time 
to lose, as I’ve tried to impress on you,” 
she added significantly. 
“You do care how we 
people!” he ejaculated. 
“The right people—yes. You might 
understand how much depends on that. 
You don’t want to be a nomad all your 
life, do you? I’m beginning to be tired 
of knocking about the world. All this 
last season in Paris I’ve been working 
toward one object, using every bit of 
influence I could clutch at, and simply 
pouring out money, with one aim and 
one only. I want you to have a stable 
place in the world, a really good and 
unshakable position. You can get it in 
precisely one way. In France, if you’re 
not born into that sort of world, you 
have to marry into a family that’s al- 


strike these 





ready there. And——” 
“You've spotted the family,” the 
young man said in an undertone. “But 


why stick to France? 
about the world ? 
New York?” 

There was a silence which his sister 
broke in a slightly more deliberate tone 
than her normal one. 

“IT don’t want to go home,” she said 
deliberately. 

“Our position there was 
any. 

“Was.” 

Malcolm stared into the 


Why knock 
Why not go home to 


as good as 


court with- 


out noticing that Célestin, having fin- 
ished his vicarious labors, was glancing 
inquiringly up at the window for or- 
ders. 
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“Don’t you think you might give me 
a look in at the family skeleton? I’ve 
wondered, of course, why we’ve been so 
—ignored by the clan. The fellows have 
written to me off and on, but——” 

“The women haven't tome! Exactly! 
You're old enough to face the situation, 
Malcolm. The truth of the matter is 
just this, in plain English”—again that 
most un-Gertrudelike hesitation—“T 
don’t dare to go home.” 

There was a very deep concerti in his 
manner, but little surprise. 

“T’ve always felt they had it in for 
us.” 

“They've made it perfectly plain that 
as long as we keep away they will leave 
us in peace. That’s why it was so easy 
for us in Paris; why they let you get 
into good clubs, and both of us into em- 
bassy balls, and some of the best draw- 
ing-rooms of the Rue St. Honoré. 
Everybody who knew anything of New 
York had heard of our family, and they 
didn’t know that we had been cast out. 
Oh, yes, that’s the way Cousin Marie 
Forrest would put it, I’m sure. They 
don’t want another open scandal ; they’ve 
never got over the last one, when Cousin 
William Brunston’s young wife ran 
away and had to be divorced, years 
ago; they’ve not molested us yet, but 
all the same they would consider my re- 
turn as the signal for hostilities. There 
would be just one charge, one explo- 
sion of poison gas, one sweep of the 
death ray—and we should be an- 
nihilated.” 

“But why? I had no idea things were 
as bad as that,” he protested. ‘“‘You’re 
imagining a worst that doesn’t 
What have we done?” 

“You've done nothing—but share the 
But I committed the unpardon- 
induced Cousin William to 


exist. 


spoils. 
able sin. | 
leave us all his money.” 

Malcolm threw back head and 
laughed. After the undefined horror 
which he had expected her ending was 
so like anticlimax. 


his 

















“Ts that all? He had a right to leave 
it as he liked, hadn’t he?” 

“They don’t feel that way about it.” 
She was telling the story without eva- 
sion, ‘We were distant cousins to him, 
and Marie and Claribel were his own 
nieces, and there were a lot of nephews 
besides. They were furious. They 
don’t mince words—at least the women 
don’t. Toadying, exercising undue in- 
fluence, playing on the weakness of a 
doting old imbecile—which he was not 

were the least of the crimes they ac- 
cused me of. Marie— 

“I’ve always wondered how Cousin 
Marie happened among us,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘“She’s the most naturally vul- 
var-minded woman I ever met, and the 
most self-satisfied. Nothing’s too bad 
for her to fancy.” 

“Nothing was,” said Gertrude in a 
bitter undertone. 

“You don’t mean—— The pestilent 
old fool ” 

“She didn’t quite dare to accuse me 
to my face, but she implied and insinu- 
ated, and, of course, she spread slanders 
behind my back among the others. You 
can get anything believed if you harp on 
it long enough. I may be exaggerat- 
ing. Perhaps, if we went back, it might 
be merely the cold shoulder instead of 
ostracism, only—I don’t dare to put it to 
the test.” 

She lifted her hand, ready to lay it 
restrainingly on his arm if he broke out 
robustly with: “Let’s go home and fight 
it out with them.’’ But he did not, and 
the hand dropped, pretending that it had 
only been bent on the readjustment of 
her scarf. He said, fiercely but with 
his indefinable air of waiting for her in- 
dorsement : 

“How abominable of them! What an 
outrage! But—I suppose you're right.” 

“T know I am,” she responded firmly. 
“There are things you can’t struggle 
against. You can’t kill all the women 
who slander you, you know. I must be 
a legend by this time. Marie and Clari- 
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bel have an enormous following, partly 
because they are so cocksure and disre- 
gardful of nuances and—and of del- 
icacy.”” 

Malcolm turned and strolled away 
down the very French vista of the ho- 
tel rooms. His sister’s face softened as 
she watched him. After all, he was a 
dear; any woman might feel his lan- 
guid but still masculine appeal. And he 
was her one absorbing interest. What 
would her life be without him, now that 
the life she had once dreamed of had 
failed her? 

When he came back she understood 
that the subject was to be changed; she 
had said enough for the while. Not- 
withstanding, she contrived to make the 
change a throwback. 

“Marguerite de St. Hilaire is one of 
the most attractive girls I ever met,” she 
said, smiling. 

A provocative expression twisted 
Malcolm’s agreeable if rather weak 
mouth. 

“So is Barbe de Faverges,” he mur- 
mured, 

“Don't be absurd,” his sister retorted. 
“There’s no comparison. Marguerite is 
not only sweet to look at, but she has 
that finish, that stamp of the beau 
monde, that carries a woman—and her 
husband, remember—ever so much 
further than mere beauty. And she is 
intelligent—more so than a young girl 
cares to show—and with the highest 
principles, of course, without being 
bigoted in religious matters. If I had 
invented a girl for you, I couldn’t have 
done better.” Her hand settled on his 
sleeve this time, pressing it affection- 
ately. “Dear old boy, you know that all 
I want is your happiness—what’s best 
for you. I can’t make you a marquis, 
Malcolm, but, if you let me play your 
cards for you, I’m pretty sure that I can 
make you son-in-law to one.” She 
smiled upon him wisely. 

“You're mighty certain about it,” he 
grumbled to conceal the extent to which 
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the suggestion flattered him. ‘How do 
you know that she’d look at me?” 

“She likes you.” 

“Oh, does she?” scoffed Malcolm. 
“They don’t proclaim these little feel- 
ings from the housetops, do they ?” 

“T know; that’s enough.” Gertrude 
settled it with more certainty than she 
actually felt. “Under ordinary circum- 
stances you mightn’t have a chance, but 
the St. Hilaires are so poor that the girls 
have practically resigned themselves to 
being old maids, because no dot what- 
ever can be alienated for them from the 
family estates. Since the war it’s more 
difficult than ever for a penniless girl to 
get a suitable husband. And Marguerite 
must be over twenty-five, which is near 
old maidishness over here; she can’t af- 
ford to be overcritical.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Naturally they’d prefer a parti from 
their own circle, but an American of 
good blood and a handsome fortune isn’t 
to be despised. Goin and win. But, as 
I’ve insisted, you must act promptly.” 

“Because she’s going over to Algiers 
with her brother and his wife?” 

“That doesn’t matter, because our plan 
is to get to Monte Carlo, where young 
St. Hilaire is enjoying the last of his 
leave, and where his wife and sister are, 
too, and”—her pause gave full value to 
her climax—‘“and go along with them.” 

“T say!” exclaimed Malcolm, “But 
really, now! How do you know they'd 
like that?” 

His sister answered with a second 
cryptic: “I know.” Then she stopped 
the meditative promenade which he had 
resumed with a curt: 

“We start this afternoon.” 

His hand went to his small, foreign 
mustache, and his eyes glowered at her 
under drawn brows, as they had done 
when he was a child, concealing some- 
thing. 

“That doesn’t suit me at all. Why 
the hurry ?” 

“A letter I got this morning, from 


Paris. There’s talk of the attentions 
Marguerite is receiving from a friend 
of her brother’s, an impecunious but 
aristocratic officer in his regiment. 
There’s apparently one man in France 
sufficiently in love to take her without 
a dot. It’s a toss-up whether the fam- 
ily would consent, but the sooner you’re 
on the ground with your offer the bet- 
ter.” 

“You certainly have absorbed the 
European point of view.” Her brother 
studied her determined face. “You 
don’t want me to marry a girl whom— 
well, whom I’m not in love with, do 
you?” 

With the habit of her long su- 
premacy she threw back at him: 

“You could perfectly well be in love 
with her if you gave her a chance to 
show how utterly charming she can be. 
That is, unless——” 

A warmth woke at the back of his 
glance, as though a subterranean fire had 
stirred, but he waited for her to recog- 
nize the other side of the situation. She 
did so contemptuously. 

“Unless you've persuaded yourself 
that you’re hopelessly attracted in an- 
other direction. Don’t be a fool, Mal- 
colm! Don’t let all my—I hate the 
word, but it’s the right one—all my 
sacrifices go for nothing. A marriage 
with that other girl—that Barbe de 
Faverges—would be ruinous. It would 
land you in a set with hopelessly bour- 
geois connections. And the girl her- 
self—I don’t deny that she’s a winning 
little thing, but you must understand 
that the nicest sort of girl doesn’t behave 
as freely as she does. Didn't you say 
you met her wandering around the ruins 
with the man for whom she has been 
looking up references at the libraries ?” 

“It’s perfectly proper,” Malcolm cut 
her short. “She’s traveling with some 
thoroughly good people. The old man 
has a government appointment, and his 
wife is going to turn her over to her 
mother, almost any day. Perfectly 














What I 


admire 


proper ! 
Barbe is her independence. 
girls at home. 
American, by the way.” 


most about 
It’s like the 
Her mother was an 


“Indeed! What was her name? 
Where did she come from? If she 
isn’t the right kind, that makes it in- 
finitely worse.” 

“T don’t know. We haven't got that 
far yet. You needn't worry overmuch. 
It’s been hard enough for me to see her. 
That other fellow—her employer— 
sticks to her like a leech. He’s an 
American, too. I haven’t met him, but 
he sounds formidable. ‘A man of a 
certain age, but so intellectual; and 
good looking as those statutes,’ to quote 
her own words. He’s a real archzol- 
ogist.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Craig Selden Whitney.” 

This time Malcolm reached the door 
of the salon, and fancied that his escape 
was accomplished, before his sister’s 
call, curiously thin and artificial, reached 
him: 

“Wait.” 

The worm turned. 

“T have an engagement. If you’re go- 
ing to drag me away, you might at least 
turn me loose for an hour or two.” 

“T wasn’t going to detain you; I was 
only going to suggest that you might 
carry a note to Mademoiselle de Fav- 
erges, asking her to lunch with me to- 
day. And—ask Craig Whitney to come, 
too.” 

Malcolm regarded her pale, excited 
face with amazement. 

“But you’re crazy. I haven't even met 
the man.” 

“Meet him.” 

“But—a perfect stranger?” 

“He isn’t a stranger,” Gertrude told 
him. “I haven’t seen him for years, 
but—he’s a very old friend.” 

She hardly waited for the door to en- 
gulf Malcolm before she swept to the 
mirror which hung behind the formal 
“set” of vases and candelabra on the 
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mantel. Pushing back the thick brown 
hair from her forehead, she searched 
the reflection which gazed, wide-eyed 
and apprehensive, back at her. “I won- 
der,” she asked it, “I wonder whether 
I’ve changed much!” 


Craig Whitney had not changed at 
all, she decided, as she met him with the 
cordiality that seemed to expect nothing 
of him but the simple satisfaction of 
meeting an old acquaintance in a foreign 
land. She knew that, though women 
cherish the hang-overs of old romance, 
men distrust and fight shy of them. He 
was as agreeable and as imperturbable 
as ever, except—and the sight sent a 
sharp, astonished pang through Ger- 
trude’s heart—when his glance lingered 
on the girl who sat opposite her at the 
round table. 

If the hostess had launched the con- 
versation with the condescending inten- 
tion of putting a young girl at her ease, 
she soon found that she need not have 
given herself the trouble. Barbe de 
Faverges combined the smooth, reserved, 
carefully groomed appearance of the 
traditional French girl with an unex- 
pected dash and initiative. Her Eng- 
lish, moreover, was more than good; it 
was musical, 

“You are interested in antiquities?” 
Gertrude began kindly. 

The enthusiastic young 
swered warmly: 

“Oh, but yes, madame! In every- 
thing antique—cities, costumes, bibe- 
jots.” Her eyes dropped to the glass of 
gold-colored wine that resembled the 
color of her irids, inside their darker 
rims. She added demurely: “In every- 
thing—except men.” 

Malcolm laughed delightedly. He 
knew how bold a remark that was for a 
French damsel to risk. Craig Whitney 
expostulated smiling: 

“One for me, I suppose. I hadn't 
supposed you could be so cutting, made- 
moiselle.”’ 


voice an- 
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The deep-fringed eyes in the warmly 
tinted face—she was all warm, all alive 
—widened as if to give room to the ad- 
miration which flooded them. 

“You, monsieur? But you are young 
—young as I am. More—some day I 
shall grow old, but you—never.” 

The genuineness that rang through 
her words put a sort of throb into the 
air. Malcolm pulled his mustache and 
observed dryly: 

“Well, the joke is an antique, any- 
way.”’ And proceeded to quote its Eng- 
lish equivalent. 

The girl, as though feeling that she 
had been too unconventional, began 
chatting with him of the usual interests 
of travel. Yes, she knew this part of 
France well; it was indeed beautiful, 
and the prices about one half of what 
one paid nearer Paris. Yes, the roads 
were excellent, though when one got 
into the hills they looped and curved in 
an alarming manner ; one should be care- 
ful. Gertrude, absorbed in her own 
talk with Craig, heard the younger con- 
versation slide into more intimate re- 
gions. She recognized the harvest of 
her own sowing in Malcolm’s mind 
when a sentence spoken by the girl 
grazed her attention, to be put aside 
and postponed for future recollection. 

“Yes,” Barbe was saying, “my mother 
is American. I know little of her peo- 
ple; there is something sad about her 
early life that she wants to forget. 
Many older women are like that. Her 
maiden name was Marie Caen.”’ She 
pronounced it like the French town. 

Seyond the underlying impression 
that this intoxicating atmosphere was 
bad for Malcolm, Gertrude had no time 
for following their communion. He 
was balanced between two attractions, 
and a push in the right direction would 
settle his fate. The influence of the 
girl on the spot went far with him, and 
Marguerite’s charm, backed by her other 
advantages, might be counted on to mag- 
netize him anew. 
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The question that with a 


fought, 
resuscitated violence—a pang that she 
had trained herself to forget-—in Ger- 
trude’s consciousness, was for once not 


concerned with her brother. Was not 
Craig Whitney in the same position, 
wavering between counterattractions? 
That he found the girl a delightful phe- 
nomenon was clear, but in his case, also, 
Gertrude strove to believe that the im- 
pression was not an indelible one. She 
was experienced enough to realize that 
his very condition of quickened interest 
might play into her hands. The man 
who is awakened to one woman has, in 
consequence, a little lively interest in 
the rest of the feminine creation. And 
there was the potency of memory. In 
spite of the cloud between them, the un- 
explained manner of his withdrawal, she 
had clung to the conviction that Craig 
loved her, and had intended to tell her 
so. It had been no trivial fancy; it 
had been the emotion which no poet and 
no biologist has ever been able to ex- 
plain; the feeling that flowers from a 
man’s deepest nature, that will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than fulfillment, 
and that dies exceeding hard—perhaps 
in its best manifestations it is quite un- 
killable. 

To reawaken the past—that must be 
her effort; to bring him back to that 
phase in their intercourse which had 
promised so much, Then the family 
had turned on her, and she had been 
forced to accept her defeat—defeat none 
the less humiliating because it had been 
accompanied by the spoils of war. In 
that bitter moment she had expected him 
to come forward as her champion, Well, 
he had not come. He had not joined her 
enemies; he had simply gone away— 
obliterated himself. His archzological 
tastes had furnished the pretext. He 
had practically been lost in the Far East 
for years, and had, as he now told her, 
only recently returned to civilization. 

“And what are your plans now ?” Ger- 
trude asked. 
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“Very uncertain. I may remain here 
another month, or I may leave at an 
hour’s notice.” 

“Your arrangements depend upon 
other people, I suppose.” 

“Exactly! I have an indefinite ar- 
rangement to meet a man with whom I 
did some excavating in Asia Minor. 
Whenever he happens to reach Nice he 
is to send for me. He’s an erratic 
creature, a bird of passage, who lights 
when and where he pleases. My plans 
depend on him—and others.”’ 

His glance settled on the girl once 
more, but only for an instant. He gave 
his attention to his hostess with the en- 
grossed air that convinced her that to 
him also the past was not altogether 
past. The knowledge flowed like a more 
vital fluid through her veins, making her 
younger, more consciously beautiful; 
making the very air electrical around 
them. Was it possible that Craig had 
believed the stories about her un- 
scrupulous capture of the old man’s for- 
tune—not the worst of them, but enough 
to make him distrust her and cut himself 
free from his disillusioned romance? 
If so, he must have suffered over it; he 
must have cared. And, if he had cared, 
he would be willing to listen to her side 
—her detense. Surely he would not 
judge her too harshly if he knew the 
truth! 

That brought her up short. Or part 
of the truth—the truth groomed and 
adorned, as it generally has to be before 
entering decent society. She had cer- 
tainly added to the old man’s comfort 
during his last disgruntled years; she 
had made him as happy as his acrid, 
thwarted disposition made happiness 
possible to him. And she had done it 
for Malcolm. For herself she would 
hardly have been able to live up to the 
constant schooling of the spirit, the abey- 
ance of her pride, the shifting of her 
standards, that those difficult years had 
meant. She had earned the fortune for 
Malcolm, not for herself. 
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And with the knell of habit in her 
ears, Gertrude, playing with the deli- 
cious vol-au-vent, and smiling into the 
eyes of the man to whom her heart was 
crying out unspeakable longings, kept the 
conversation afloat and made up her 
mind, Still, even now, Malcolm must 
come first. She must steer him into port 
—into the St. Hilaire family—before 
she began the chase after her own prize. 
She must take the chance that Barbe de 
Faverges would capture Craig. In her 
heart, flushed with the high tide of hope, 
believing so easily what it wished to be- 
lieve, she was not much afraid... Craig 
was too much the Craig of old times. 
She could win him back; she was sure 
of it. It was impossible that this dawn 
of joy, this surge of life which was 
tingling through her, was nothing but 
a delusion and a mirage. It was the 
realest thing that she had ever felt. The 
omen must be a true one. 

In the days that followed, as she 
drove with her brother through the 
country of southern France, Gertrude 
deliberately went over in her mind those 
years of bondage, as a lawyer goes over 
evidence, checking here and there points 
for the defense. The charm of the land- 
scape touched her only as a meaningless 
picture. After a few attempts to rouse 
her enthusiasm over a group of poplars 
around an old mill, a chateau on a height, 
a burst of flowering plants, Malcolm re- 
lapsed into a silent, pleasantly smolder- 
ing reverie of his own. With two de- 
lightful girls to occupy his thoughts he 
was well enough off. 

But, as the motor carried her farther 
and farther away from Craig, Gertrude 
found that her golden dream was fading, 
unable to hold its own before the sub- 
mergence of the past. What had she 
done, after all? She tried to, make a 
connective narrative of it, as though it 
were some one else’s story which she 
had to lay before a third person. 

By the time their parents had died 
Gertrude’s seven years of seniority over 
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Malcolm might have been a hundred, so 
much more deeply versed was she in the 
shifts and devices for retaining one’s 
grasp on the fringes of the fashionable 
world. She had sized up Malcolm and 
realized that the career of the hard- 
working, stern-idealed young American 
business success was not for him. His 
talents were of another order. On one 
thing she was determined; even if she 
had to drop out of their circle, a place in 
which was an asset which the nouveau 
riches used their best brains and un- 
limited money to secure, Malcolm must 
not lose his hold. He must go to the 
same school and college as the other 
boys, wear the same clothes, join the 
same clubs, so that when the time came 
to choose an occupation the path might 
be made smooth for him. She knew 
how many young men slid into good 
berths through family influence. The 
goal was to be a good marriage for Mal- 
colm—not a mercenary marriage, be- 
cause, with his natural vein of sentiment, 
he could easily fall in love with an 
eligible girl. 

The difficulty had been immediate 
ways and means. And that was where 
old Cousin William Forrest Brunston 
had come in, 

There had been others who had tried 
to make themselves necessary to him, It 
had taken time before the sweet-voiced 
girl, who offered to read to him and to 
play endless games of chess, had suc- 
ceeded in gaining his confidence. When 
his secretary had betrayed impatience 
with long hours and erratic orders, she 
had slipped into the post. Then she had 
become a sort of general manager of his 
household, his devoted companion, 
finally his daughter. He had trusted 
her as he had trusted no one since his 
young wife had left him, without a 
word, The gossips had decided that the 
return to Europe, at about the same 
time, of a young Frenchman who had 
been very much in evidence that season, 
was significant, to say the least. 
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“But he never would put two and two 
together,” Marie Forrest had told Ger- 
trude, in the days when they were still 
on cousinly terms. “He simply went 
West and got a divorce on the grounds 
of desertion, because to get it in New 
York he would have had to accuse her of 
worse. As I say, he cast her out of his 
life like a stone into a pond, and let the 
waters of oblivion close over her.” 

Gertrude was certain that these par- 
ticular waters were deplorably shallow. 
She had guessed his vulnerable spot and 
made her attack accordingly. There was 
exactly one thing in the world that his 
curdled nature longed for, and that none 
of his crowd of scheming, cajoling rela- 
tives thought of giving him. Gertrude 
did not give it either, but she was a bet- 
ter actor than the rest. She did persuade 
him that her affection was genuine, that 
nothing but her filial love stood between 
him and his abysmal loneliness. After 
that, when she had regretfully spoken 
of leaving him to take a salaried posi- 
tion, he had fancied it his own idea 
that he should undertake Malcolm’s edu- 
cation. He had later chuckled at his 
own cleverness in making it worth her 
while to remain with him rather than to 
marry that fellow, Craig 
Whitney. 

For she had even done that. She had 
used Craig’s attention as a lever. She 
had played with him, blown hot and 
cold, never permitting him to declare 
himself, because she was so sure that 
she could keep him. With Cousin Wil- 
liam’s approaching death would come 
escape—the liberty to marry Craig. 

None of that had been criminal, had 
it? That was the worst that she had 
been guilty of. Or, if it was not quite 
the worst, if she had dropped a word 
in the old man’s ear, now and then, of 
the grasping hypocrites that his nephews 
and nieces were, of their criticism and 
ridicule of him, hadn’t it true? 
And if she had kept their annoying vis- 
its and letters from him, had built a 
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wall of medical authority around him, 
had finally carried him away to the 
“cure” where he had died, hadn’t she 
made him more comfortable than they 
could have done? 

Then had come the two interviews 
that had seared her, making her cringe 
in body and soul, even now. The first 
was with Marie. Never mind that; for- 
get it! But the second had been Craig’s 
good-by, so formal that she had not 
dared to break through his aloofness. 
He had never written to her. 

And now he had come back. Strenu- 
ously she tried to recapture the first 
radiant security with which she had met 
him. It was going to be all right— 
everything, But she must see him again. 
By the end of the second day she had 
decided that Malcolm should accompany 
the St. Hilaire party to Algeria, but that 
she would stay behind and cross Craig’s 
path once more, as casually as might be. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, Ger- 
trude hardly noticed the incidents of the 
road. Célestin, the chauffeur, however, 
paid them the compliment of his best at- 
tention. His expectation of the road 
from Paris to the Riviera was a gentle 
slope down which the motor would glide 
with all the sweetness in life. The re- 
ality was far otherwise. The grade was 
sometimes surprisingly steep. Even at 
Nimes one saw hills, and the farther 
one went the more sudden the corners 
became in the well-made but erratically 
curving road. Ashamed to exhibit his 
inexperience, after Malcolm had met his 
artless questions with a grin, he took 
refuge in sullen silence, determined to 
go ahead, If they went over an edge 
somewhere, monsieur would simply have 
to pay damages, that was all. 

It was in consequence of this attitude 
of Célestin’s that Gertrude encountered 
a check in her plans. The morning that 
they left Nice, Gertrude, already chafed 
and nervous with the ceaseless churn- 
ing of her thoughts and the feeling of 
hurry that obsessed her, received one of 
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those small physical annoyances which 
so often act as the last straw. The hotel 
maid, proud of the private bath fur- 
nished by the management, had led 
madame to the metal disk in the wall and 
had vaingloriously exhibited its won- 
ders. The result had been the shock of a 
cold douche on the perfect traveling hat 
which the Maison Louis had created, in 
a happy hour, for Gertrude. When the 
horrified maid flew out of the room, to 
return in an incredibly brief time with 
the peace offering of a huge bouquet of 
yellow roses, Gertrude, speechless with 
rage, had haughtily waved them away. 
The hat had only partially recovered, and 
she was still ruffled over her appear- 
ance in it, when a more serious matter 
manifested to her that her troubles were 
to be cumulative. 

At the Monaco frontier she remained 
in the car, while Malcolm interviewed 
the polite functionaries. He came back 
looking grave. 

“By the way,” he inquired, “didn’t 
they give us an international license with 
this limousine? You engaged it, you 
know. Perhaps Célestin has it. They 
knew where we were going; they 
couldn’t have been so stupid “4 

But apparently the Paris firm, which 
claimed to so assiduously save tourists 
all possible trouble, had been stupid. 
Célestin knew less than nothing about 
international licenses. Naturally he had 
supposed that monsieur had arranged 
about all that. 

“Well, we can’t enter Monaco with- 
out one; that much is certain,” grumbled 
Malcolm. “I hardly suppose we’ll have 
to send to Paris for one, but the best 
thing we can do is to go back to that 
nice Hotel des Anglais at Nice. They 
do anything for you. Confounded 
nuisance! Célestin always was an idiot. 
Tell him to go back’and step on it, in 
reason. Your French is more persuasive 
than mine.” 

Though Célestin understood no word 
of the English language, he took in ac- 
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curately the opinion of his employers. 
With a tight-shut mouth and scowling 
brow he faced the return road and pro- 
ceeded to strain the borders of the speed 
limit. When a good stretch, safe from 
observation, occurred, he did better thar 
that. Even when they approached an 
ugly curve, the hither side screened by 
a thick clump of young ilex, he did not 
slacken, Gertrude found a iierce satis- 
faction in the headlong motion, The de- 
lays were getting on her nerves, mak- 
ing her feverish and ill-tempered. Her 
one desire was to hurry back, obtain the 
necessary papers, and continue the jour- 
ney. It was too unreasonable of fate, 
if her plans were to be frustrated by a 
trivial mistake like that. 

Then the unbelievable happened. 

She was first aware of a jar that shook 
her through, a violent lurch of the car 
to the side of the road, the low tones of 
Malcolm’s voice, swearing without a 
break. He was leaning in front of her, 
but she thrust her face over his shoul- 
der and saw! 

Around the curve came another auto- 
mobile, driving almost as rapidly as 
theirs. It seemed that no power on 
earth could prevent the two from crash- 
ing together, when the driver of the on- 
coming car swerved it frantically aside. 
Gertrude saw only his white, staring 
face. The next instant she was past it, 
but not so quickly but that she knew 
what had happened. With a terrific 
roar the strangers’ car had hurled itself 
straight into a large tree which stood 
beside the speedway. Malcolm, stretch- 
ing his body out of the window, gazed, 
horror-struck. 

“My God!” he muttered. “It’s de- 
molished! It’s ruined! There are peo- 
ple scattered over the ground! What 
are we to do? Here you—Célestin, 
stop! Stop, can’t you?” 

But the chauffeur drove doggedly on. 
Only after Malcolm had leaned over and 
shaken him by the shoulder did he turn 
and pour out a volume of French. 
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“What's he saying? I can’t follow 
him,” Malcolm asked helplessly. 

His sister, biting her shaking lips, an- 
swered : 

“He says that we can’t stop. He was 
in the wrong; he was going too fast. 
They would arrest us. At the best, hoid 
us as witnesses. He says that we might 
be accused of- causing the accident, 
though the others were as much to 
blame as we were. We might be ac- 
cused of murder; we might be black- 
mailed—all sorts of horrors. Malcolm, 
he’s right ; we can’t stop.” 

“But those people!”” he stammered. 
“They may be dying. I tell you I saw 
them scattered all over the road like— 
like a lot of upset apples. It’s awful. 
We must go back.” 

With more strength than she had 
known that she possessed, she held him 
down in his seat. 

“Listen to me, Malcolm. Somebody 
will come by and rescue them.” 

“After they’re dead.” 

“This isn’t a lonely road. Somebody 
will come by. But we must go on. We 
must get that license at once, and get 
out of the country. Nobody will know 
that we had anything to do with the ac- 
cident, if we move quickly enough. Oth- 
erwise they'll detain us.” 

“Let them!” 

“They may put us in prison. 
Monaco——” 

“What of it?” he cried, anticipating 
her argument. “Let the St. Hilaires go 
without us.” 

Suddenly she cried out to him in an 
agony that struck him silent, forced him 
to listen: 

“Ts all I have done to go for noth- 
ing? I’ve looked after you all your 
life, slaved for you, given up more than 
you will ever know, and now when I ask 
you this one thing you make it so fright- 
fully hard for me. Remember, it isn’t 
only you they’ll put in prison; it’s me, 
too. In this country the foreigner is 
always in the wrong. Do as I tell you 
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and it will come out right. It will!” 
Her nails indented his arm as she forced 
her will on him, ‘Somebody will rescue 
them.” 

“T hope to God they will,” he mut- 
tered. He huddled in his corner, hard, 
disgusted lines carved around his mouth, 
but he said no more about going back; 
he was again subservient, 

By the time they reached the Hotel 
des Anglais, at Nice, the lady who 
emerged from the limousine and de- 
manded information on the subject of 
international licenses was a_self-con- 
trolled though tired-looking person. 
'ven the discovery, the next morning, 
that Célestin had disappeared, leaving 
the Mercedes behind chauffeurless, did 
not unduly ruffle her. Her quick wit 
had immediately seized the advantages 
of his absense. It was probable that, if 
the people in the other car had noticed 
any individual in theirs, that individual 
would have been the driver. Hadn't the 
driver’s in the wrecked motor been the 
only distracted face that she remem- 
bered? The danger of identification had 
been minimized by Célestin’s bolt. 

With a new chauffeur, engaged 
through the hotel, and all the necessary 
documents, Gertrude and her brother 
again proceeded in the direction of the 
frontier, of Monaco, and Marguerite. 
It was a silent journey. Gertrude strug- 
gled with all the force of her intelligence 
to throw off the burden of heaviness 
that hung over her. She kept up with 
an invisible antagonist a ceaseless argu- 
ment. If one decides to lower one’s 
standards of conduct, one might at least 
have the courage to make the concession 
worth while. She had forgotten to 
watch her brother, or to watch the land- 
scape, until the conformation of the 
country, the sight of certain landmarks, 
made her realize that they must be ap- 
proaching the spot where the disaster 
had taken place. At the same moment 
she felt Malcolm shiver against her 
arm. Turning, she was startled to find 
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how drawn and ill he looked. He cow- 
ered in his traveling coat, though the 
day was brilliantly warm and the coun- 
try around them glowed with luxuriant, 
sun-steeped verdure, 

“T’ve got a chill,” he stuttered, in an- 
swer to her anxious questions, ‘“Get- 
ting near that awful place—I guess 
that’s it. It’s absurd, but I can’t help 
expecting to find them just as we left 
them—all strewn around in that dégagé 
manner. Couldn't we stop somewhere 
and get something hot—or at least a 
drink? That’s a nice-looking inn, be- 
hind the hedge of altheas. Stop— 
there’s a good girl.” 

Loath as Gertrude was to waste a mo- 
ment, she gave in. They drew up before 
the entrance of the pretty wayside hotel, 
and the new chauffeur helped Malcolm 
to alight. The house was a large one, 
painted a cheerful light yellow, and or- 
namented across the flagged terrace with 
enormous pots of geraniums and 
fuchsias, and rows of wicker chairs, ar- 
ranged primly along the back. In the 
chairs sat a collection of quiet-looking, 
well-dressed people, apparently summer 
visitors from provincial towns. From 
among them a girl sprang forward with 
a soft exclamation of recognition. 

“Why, it is Miss Brunston! But what 
a pleasure to meet you here!” With 
quick sympathy she turned to Malcolm. 
“But you are ill. Sit down.” 

Malcolm dropped protestingly into the 
armchair she pushed forward. His 
teeth were still chattering, but an ex- 
pression of helpless delight suffused his 
face. While Gertrude gave her orders 
to a solicitous attendant, she reflected 
that nothing could have been more in- 
opportune than this meeting. Unstable 
as water, Malcolm was expanding al- 
ready to Barbe’s engaging concern. He 
was insisting that bed was the last thing 
in the world he needed; a good, long, 
hot drink would make him absolutely fit. 
He smiled up into the girl’s eyes as he 
had never smiled at Marguerite. 
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“You must let me do anything I can,” 
she was assuring him. “During the war 
I learned to nurse, though they kept us 
young ones in the kitchen, peeling 
vegetables and making tisane. And I 
am in practice. Who do you think 
was my last patient?’ A shade swept 
over face, negating her air of 
badinage. ‘He is in better hands now; 
they let me do only little things for him; 
but at first there was no one else, and 
and, after all, it was I who found 
him.” 

Gertrude felt a singular, cold feeling 
run up her spine and seep into her finger 
tips. She stood like a statue, her eyes 
the back of the hurrying 
servant. She could not look around at 
the girl; she knew that her only safety 
lay in immobility—in keeping the last at- 
titude that she had held before she had 
begun to freeze. she knew 
what was coming, even while she was 
protesting that it couldn’t be that! Fate 
couldn’t be so heartless again, and this 
time with so acid, so devilish a sense of 
humor. Her hand fumbled out and 
caught the back of her brother’s chair. 
She clung to it while the air before her 
blurred yellow and gray and geranium 
red, and the flags grew weak and trem- 
ulous under the soles of her feet. 

“There terrible accident not 
very far from here.” Barbe was telling 
the story in hushed tones. “I told you 
one must be careful over these roads. A 
motor ran—bang—like that—into a 
tree. It had to do that or else run into 
another car. And would you believe 
such an infamy possible? The wretches 
in the other one did not even stop; did 
not even pause to discover whether they 
were living or dead; did not even go for 
What wickedness, is it 
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“Was—was any one killed?’ Malcolm 
got out. 
The girl bent over him compassion- 
ately. 


“Ah, you must be ill. Your lips are 
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blue. Why do they not hurry with your 
drink? No, by a miracle—by the grace 
of God, no one was killed, though the 
one who drove was badly injured. He 
is an erratic genius, a bird of passage, 
and he drives his car—for it was his— 
like a demon. He was seriously hurt, 
and his friend, my patient, was so, also. 
You see, our car was the first to pass 
after the accident. Otherwise, if we 
had not come so soon, they might have 
died. They were brought here, as the 
nearest available place where they could 
be taken care of.” 

“And—your patient ?” 

“He is upstairs, still very ill, but, we 
hope, on the way to recovery.” Her 
golden eyes misted. “Poor Mr. Whit- 
ney—how he has suffered!” With the 
instinct to mask her feeling, she turned 
swiftly to a_ slender, black-gowned 
woman who approaching them 
across the She had, as Ger- 
trude’s practiced eye appreciated, more 
the air of the world than her daughter, 
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terrace, 


but there was about her a tinge of 
mournfulness, of hesitation, as though 
she were not sure how her presence 


might be received. 

She went straight to Gertrude, how- 
ever, and spoke firmly. 

“My daughter has spoken to me of 
Will you not Miss 
Brunston? I should like to speak to you. 
Barbe will see that your brother is not 
neglected.” 

In a tiny room behind the salon, 
mostly window glass and flowers, Ma- 


you. come inside, 


dame de Faverges opened the conversa- 
tion with the simple declaration: 

“T was Mary Caen—Mary 
ton.” 

Gertrude answered as simply: 

“T know. I heard your daughter men- 
tion your maiden name, though she pro- 
nounced it like a French word, and it 
was only afterward that it came to me 
who you must be. You married Mon- 
sieur de Faverges after Cousin William 
got the divorce, of course.” 
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The woman bent her head gravely, 
and Gertrude noticed the streaks of gray 
in the bright hair that must once have 
been just like Barbe’s. Altogether Mary 
Brunston looked older than her years 
warranted, 

“Not until a long while afterward. It 
is not unknown to me that people at 
home supposed that I had gone away 
with him. It was not so. I should like 
you to know the truth, because you must 
have been very near to my husband, 
since he made you his heir. You can 
tell them how it really happened. There 
was no other man.” 

“Then why Pe 

The other’s sad eyes glowed; a metal- 
lic quality came into her voice. 

“Why did I go? Because I hated my 
husband. I was forced into a marriage 
with a man old enough to be my father, 
when I was little more than a child. I 
couldn’t stand it—but I did—until I un- 
derstood that I was going to have a child 
of my own. Then I decided that I 
would have it for my own, altogether; 
he shouldn’t have any rights over it or 
spoil its life as he had spoiled mine. 
I had a little money, so I went. Later, 
when Pierre de Faverges hunted me 
out, and I learned that he had always 
cared for me, and that our names had 
been coupled together, it seemed best to 
marry him.” A flush stained the faded 
cheeks, as she added almost primly: 
“Besides, I grew to love him very much. 
We came to a different part of France, 
and we called Barbe by his name, be- 
cause that spared explanations. I had 
named her Barbara, which means a for- 
eigner, because we were strangers in a 
strange land.” 

“She is the child of your first hus- 
band?” Gertrude asked in amazement. 
That possibility had never occurred to 
her. 

“Yes! One thing has troubled my 
conscience. By concealing her existence 
from him, I deprived her of a great for- 
tune.” The wistful hazel eyes searched 
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Gertrude’s face. ‘Money means so 
much to a woman in this country.” 

A sound in the doorway made them 
turn. Malcolm stood there, and behind 
him Barbe’s glance, wide with wonder, 
showed that they had heard her mother’s 
last sentences. Malcolm had evidently 
recovered, His coat was stil] held to his 
breast by one hand, but with the other 
he made a slight, ceremonious gesture. 
The color had returned to his face. The 
urgency of his own young affairs had 
displaced the wretchedness which those 
of other people had caused him. 

“Madame de Faverges,” he said with 
a dignity which veiled poorly his excite- 
ment, “that injustice, at least, may be 
made right. Pardon me for having 
overheard your confidences; believe me, 
I couldn’t help it. Will you do me the 
honor of accepting me as a suitor for 
the hand of your daughter?” It is a 
difficult thing for an American to make a 
proposal of marriage according to 
French forms, but Malcolm ended with 
a sincerity which was not in the least ri- 
diculous: “I will do my best to make 
her happy.” He turned, however, not 
to the older woman, but to the girl for 
his answer. 

She gave it with the same simple dig- 
nity: 

“T appreciate the honor you have done 
me, very much, but I cannot accept it.” 

The ceremoniousness dropped from 
Malcolm like a garment. It was a very 
much worried young American who ex- 
claimed : 

“But, I say, why not? Don’t refuse 
me like that, on impulse. Give me a 
chance. Why won't you?” 

Appealingly Barbe looked at her 
mother, the color flooding her cheeks, 
and Madame de Faverges, laying a pro- 
tective arm around the young shoulders, 
answered : 

“T thank you, Mr. Brunston, but we 
have other plans for the future.” 

There was a final note about it that 
left no ground for further discussion. 
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As Malcolm turned away, accepting his 
defeat, his sister understood that his 
light nature had for once attempted to 
strike root, to reach the depths, and 
that his disappointment was com- 
mensurate. He wanted to be left alone. 

Her whole soul, moreover, was be- 
ing dragged in another direction. An 
impulse, as keen as a physical pain which 
fills the mind so as to leave room for 
nothing else, tormented her. Her own 
voice sounded strange in her ears as she 
asked: 

“May I—may I see Mr. Whitney? I 
am a very old friend of his.” 

The two other women exchanged 
glances; then Madame de Faverges an- 
swered : 

“He is very weak. The doctor has 
ordered absolute quiet.” 

“Only for a moment.” 

The tension in her tone drew a star- 
tled, questioning look from Madame de 
Faverges. With a gesture that bade 
Gertrude follow her, she led the way 
through the hall and up the broad, pol- 
ished stairs. In the corridor above she 
stopped, and opened with the cautious 
touch of the born nurse a door which 
led into a hushed and dimly lighted 
room. The scent of flowers and aro- 
matic drugs, and a whiff of carbolic 
underlying these, puffed out of the aper- 
ture. 

It was a moment before Gertrude’s 
vision, grown used to the tempered light, 
made out the face that rested on the 
heaped-up pillows of the high French 
bedstead. As she leaned down it was 
almost on a level with her own, and the 
dark, liquid hollows of his eyes stared 
steadily at her. Was this Craig—this 
wraith of a superbly vigorous man; this 
mask of yellowed ivory that bore the 
stamp of lived-through agony and in- 
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effable lassitude? The features twisted 
ina smile. A smile? Rather a grimace 
that expressed recognition and—some- 
thing else. In a flash Gertrude under- 
stood. This was the face of an accuser. 
Craig knew. Underlying the smile were 
depths on depths of feeling, contempt, 
the obsequies of old, so utterly dead 
love, resentment, and deepest of all pity. 
The still face changed until nothing but 
pity was left. That was worst of all. 
The pity that one gives to lower beings 
because they are what they are. 

“Craig,” she said in a panting whis- 
per, “you saw me?” 

With that strange, accusing gaze still 
on her, she crept out of the room. In 
the corridor she leaned against the wall 
and pressed her hands over her burning 
eyes. The darkness against her lids 
broke into wavering colors—dim, far- 
away scenes. As in a distorted mirror, 
she glimpsed the future that was in 
store for her. She had lost Craig— 
lost him not only in the body, but in the 
spirit. Never again would he think of 
her willingly; never without that awful 
compassion which an honest man accords 
a criminal. Her life in the end would 
be like that of the old man whom she 
had flattered and tricked for a price. 
In her intolerable loneliness she, too, 
would welcome any show of love, any 
deceit that was not too obviously deceit- 
ful. The wheel would come full circle. 

There was a light footfall on the 
stairs. Gertrude, shrinking back into 
the shadow, saw Barbe pass on her way 
to her vigil in the sick room. On her 
face was the clear light that comes when 
love has been touched by fear and 
gauged its profound reality by that stern 
test. The sweetness of her eyes was 
like a latent song. Her hands were full 
of fresh flowers. 
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ONA appreciated perfectly how 
Uncle Sidney Welles felt. He 
belonged to the precious branch 

of the family. She shadn’t seen him for 
five years—in fact, since that uncom- 
fortable day when he had reconsidered 
his deciston to raise this handsome niece 
of his—twice removed—as his own 
child, and marry her off as a Welles 
should be married off, and had cast ther 
off upon the quite inadequate capital 
which the sale of her property yielded. 
Nevertheless, she remembered his fastid- 
iousness well enough to participate in 
his distaste for her surroundings. She 
was restless in them ‘herself. The two 
contradictory sides of ‘her nature were 
in lively conflict, and the side that re- 
quired old damask hangings and Ming 
porcelains seemed to tbe gaining the 
ascendency. In five years of gipsying 
around the world, damask and Ming had 
come to represent the benefits of rich 
and well-rooted existence to her, per- 
haps because’ her uncle’s house abounded 
in them, and with the poignant selective- 
ness of nostalgia she remenvbered them 
as the symbol of the realm she had lost. 

But Nona was not one to fight on the 
basis of frailty in herself. Any weak- 
ness that was brought into play was go- 
ing to be Uncle Sidney’s. Even in the 
wild and woolly West, where men are 
men and timber kings are emperors, 
there are sensitive souls whose writh- 


i7 ings may be turned to account, and lum- 
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ber lords effete enough to be tortured 
into submission. Uncle Sidney was 
both a sensitive soul and an effete lum- 
ber lord, and the shaft that Nona 
Welles launched at the weak joint in his 
armor was absolutely conscienceless. 

“You brought it all on yourself,” she 
said, waiting until his gaze thad circled 
the room and come back to her as the 
one lookable object in the place. “If 
you had allowed me to go on and marry 
Johnston, I’d have been handing you 
tea now out of a cup with crossed 
swords on the.bottom, and looking like 
an angel in white crape as I did it.” 

“Johnston couldn't marry his cousin.” 

“Twice removed,” she prompted. 
“Which is no kin at all. Relationship 
had nothing to do with it, Uncle Sidney, 
and you know that it’s outrageous hy- 
pocrisy for you to pretend it had. If 
I’d had a lot of money to prop up the 
Welles fortune, or if Johnston had been 
business man ‘enough to reas$ure you 
about the future, you’d have given us 
your blessing and a silver service, and 
introduced us to your bootlegger before 
we gave our first party.” 

“Well?” His fine gray eyes nar- 
rowed rather merrily upon her. “Now 
that you’ve plumbed the depth of my de- 
pravity—what of it?” 

“Nothing—except this!” The ges- 
ture that she made with one long brown 
hand was economical of action, and yet 
wholly encompassing of the room. 
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“You might have 
proverbial shilling 
you know.” 

“Providing for collateral 
nothing but drain the main fountain,” 
Uncle Sidney countered. “I am com- 
mitted to the theory of primogeniture.” 

“Which leaves me out.” There was 
neither condemnation nor forgiveness in 
her tone. She simply stated the fact 
and sat back in her chair waiting to see 
what he would do next. 

The thing he chose to do next was a 
continuation of the thing he had been 
doing before. He went on looking at 
her. She had very blue eves between 
straight black lashes, and under the 


given me at least the 
when you cast me off, 


lines does 


brown patine of her skin high-red tones 
played over her slightly accented cheek 
bones. Her mouth was scarlet and thin 
and beautifully curved. her shoulders 
broad, her whole body combining at 
once the impression of length and lithe- 
ness and exquisite strength. 

Long before the day of the Welles 
timber holdings, there had ‘been a sea- 
faring Welles, sailing with Cook in the 
good ship Resolution, who had done his 
bit toward civilizing the heathen by car- 
rving off a princess of the Algonquins. 
No blood from that primitive spring 
ran through Uncle’s Sidney’s veins, but 
the side line of the family had always 
carried it. And here it played now, five 
generations away from its source, in 
clear and amazing beauty. Beauty was 
the one appeal to which the heart of Sid- 
ney Wélles could never deafen itself en- 
tirely, but only at the best render its 
response tempered and discreet. 

“IT won't take you back,” he said, and 
still his fine gray eyes twinkled between 
the tightened slits of his lids. “Con- 
tinued propinquity was the thing that 
almost did for Johnston before, and a 
father’s first duty is to protect his son.” 

“You haven’t protected, you've dom- 
inated Johnston. All his poor life 


you’ve thought for him, and directed, 
driven him.” 


and 
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“Perhaps you're right.” 
ered her statement for a moment. “But 
then, you see, Johnston isn’t exactly up 
to thinking for himself, or directing, or 

driving himself efficiently. He’s—] 
won't say a mollycoddle—but he is mol- 
lycoddlish, since we’re getting down to 
hard facts. However, my idea now is 
not so much to psychoanalyze my heir, 
as to make it quite clear that you are 
not going to marry him. You're en- 
tirely unfitted for the job—lack of 
money entirely aside. What my house 
needs now is a matron and a hostess, 
As I remember, your idea of being a 
hostess, even in the thrilling days of 
caps in. snappers and pink ice cream, 
was to ditch your guests and run howl 
ing with delight through the garden by 
yourself. As for being a matron—you 
may live to be eighty, but you'll never 
live to be a matron. You’re too rangy 
and restless. A true nomad. You 
ought to live in a tent, and when you 
tire of the outlook and the people around 
you, you ought to pull up a couple of 
tent poles and hitch them behind a 
horse, and move on.” 

“Ought I?” She leaned suddenly 
forward, clasping her hands tightly in 
her lap. “I wish I knew that I ought. 
I wish it were as simple as all that. But 
there is another side to me—an inher- 
itance from our common ancestor, per- 
haps, Uncle Sidney—a side that wants 
the things you want and have: ease and 
beauty ; the machinery of life running in 
polished grooves with platinum trim- 
mings. There's a soul of me, and a 
not-soul of me, and I think the not-soul 
is winning over its spiritual better. I 
want things—actual, tangible, money- 
value things——” 

“Thanks for the inference about the 
not-soul and the things I have. But 
you’re not going back to live in the same 
house with Johnston again. You're too 
damned beautiful and strange to have 
around very long without attracting the 
eve of the immediate young man.” 


He consid- 
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“But Johnston is going to marry 
Beverly Mason, isn’t he?” 

“IT devoutly hope so. Beverly’s one 
of the finest young women in the world 
and one of the prettiest. Besides which, 
the Mason Company owns the other half 
of the timber in the State——” 

“You know what a fog Johnston goes 
around in when he’s in love. He 
wouldn’t be able to see me through it.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I’m clear-sighted—in love or 
out.” 

“You are in love, aren't you? There 
was the most remarkable light in your 
eyes the other day when I met you on 
the street, Nona, striding along through 
the rain with some two-fisted young 
puppy or other in logger boots with a 
tripod over his shoulder. By George, 
now that I come to think of it, I can do 
something for you. I’m not so tied as 
I thought. I can help you to 

“IT hope you don’t think that taking 
me to the movies or out to dinner is 
going to make things any better, or even 
really salve your conscience.” 

“It isn’t exactly taking you to the 
movies, but it’s on that order. I mean 
to say, it’s giving you a treat. Christ- 
mas is coming, and I’m going to give you 
a Christmas party.” 

“Thanks for nothing!” She got up 
from her chair, moved to the window. 

Outside, the mild December rain of 
the far Northwest was falling lightly, 
persistently. The waters of Puget 
Sound were as gray as the tears of nuns. 

“I’m Indian enough, and_ royal 
enough, for that matter, to scorn hang- 
ing up my stocking for a fragment of 
the bread to which I am entitled. I beg 
your pardon—gingerbread. You don’t 
seem to understand that I am not beg- 
ging; I am demanding. I want you to 
take me back into your home to enjoy 
part, at least, of the proceeds of the 
country that ought by rights to be mine. 
You and your kind came to the land that 
belonged to my fathers——” 





“My dear Nona, there’s a whole de- 
partment of the government organized 
expressly to hear that sort of oratory. 
I consider it very bad taste for you to 
respond to a suggestion of mine with a 
recital ‘that should be carried other- 
wheres. I was about to offer to open 
my lodge in the mountains over New 
Year's for you, and to request you to in- 
vite such old friends as you would enjoy 
spending a holiday with. I want you 
to pick up your old associations here, to 
the end that you may not only be en- 
tertained, but that some time you ¢nay 
grow fond of and marry—a suitable 
young man. The mountains are very 
beautiful at this season of the year, the 
atmosphere of the lodge is at once prim- 
itive and luxurious——” 

She stood staring across the water to 
where, had the mist not intervened, 
mountains would have cut the sky with 
their jagged, crystal edge. Her heart 
went toward them with a great bound 
of longing. 

“You mean it?” she asked. “You 
mean you will let me go to the lodge— 
up to the heights and the wonderful 
loneliness ?” 

“Certainly I mean it. I haven’t given 
you a party since your coming out at 
the Union Club in——’” 

“Never mind the year. The moun- 
tains—you don’t know what it means 
to me to think of going to them! We 
are kin, somehow, the mountains and I. 
And my old friends—to reéstablish my- 
self with my old friends ss 

“IT think you catch my meaning.” 

‘But aren’t you afraid?” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Of my oneness with the mountains. 
You know the old legend about the 
spirit hovering over them? It knows its 
own children, that spirit, and gives to 
whichever of them goes out alone to 
meet it whatever gift he must have to 
keep his soul alive.” 

“Perhaps I was counting on that very 
thing, Nona. I'm fond of you, you 
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know. You were—well, rather like the 
very child of my heart for a while, un- 
til However, we will not discuss 
that. Let us discuss, rather, your guests. 
There is that young puppy in the logger 
boots, with the tripod. What did you 
say his name was?” 

“I didn’t say. But, if you must know, 
it’s Hetherington. Robert Hethering- 
ton—Bobby. I—I like him—awfully. 
But I’m afraid he won’t do. He’s just a 
construction engineer, who has been 
building a branch line up the Skagit for 
the past year. He hasn’t anything— 
lives in a kind of teepee, I believe 

“Dear, dear! A tepee! Nevertheless, 
we'll ask him. Who else?” 

“Johnston.” 

“My dear, I thought I made it clear 
to you 

“Tf I can't ask Johnston, I’ll have no 
party at all.” 

It was Uncle Sidney’s decorous heart 
that experienced a leap now. By George, 
she had spirit! If Johnston had inher- 
ited from his line of the family as 
authentically as this girl had inherited 
from hers But Johnston hadn't, 
and regretting vagaries of heredity was 
a useless occupation. Johnston hadn’t 
inherited the Welles faculty for fortune 
building, but he was a good-looking 
young brute; women loved him; and the 
combination of the Welles and Mason 
families would amount to a merger of 
great interests. 

“If you invite Johnston, you must also 
invite Beverly.” 

“Beverly, of course!” 

“And the god with the tripod. I’m 
counting on you to play square.” 

“Do you think I can’t play square, 
without the deterrent of Bobby Hether- 
ington? Isn’t Johnston sufficiently lost 
in the fog of his attraction to Beverly 
to render him safe?” 

“T prefer a smoke screen around you, 
too.” 

“But you don’t seem to understand. 
I—I like Bobby Hetherington—terribly. 
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I like him so terribly that I’m afraid. 
He can’t give me the things that I know 
I have to have. He’s poor, and I’m sick 
to death of being poor. If my own 
money had lasted longer, perhaps I 
shouldn’t have seen so clearly about 
Bobby—until it was too late. But my 
money is gone now, and I am faced 
with the necessity of providing for my- 
self. This is the crisis of my life. One 
side or the other of my nature is going 
to win out, and I’ve got to be sure it’s 
the side that will yield me satisfaction 
to the end of my days. Your Johnston 
is safe—even without Bobby around. 1 
give you my word that, unless Johnston 
of his own accord breaks through the 
barrier which you have erected between 
us, I never will. But I like Johnston— 
I have always loved him, I think, in a 
mild and painless manner. 

“And I want to come back into your 
family again, Uncle Sidney. I want to 
do it. You don’t know how it will 
fortify me in the fight I am putting up 
against Bobby, just to see you and 
Johnston all the time and to grow again 
to accept your standard of values. 
Then, too, I have missed you. In a 
way, Uncle Sidney, you filled qa place 
in my life that no one else will ever 
fill. I don’t remember my own father, 
but all these five years of wandering I 
have felt your fatherly hand on my hair, 
your fatherly voice in my ear, and I 
have known that, if I could get back to 
you, I would see clearly how impossible 
Bobby Hetherington was for me. I 
knew him in China, you see. Some 
bridges and things, up in the interior, 
were under construction. I left China 
to get away from him and wandered 
around India for a year. Then I came 
back to you—just to the town you lived 
in—because my memory of him hurt so 
badly, and because I felt I could draw 
strength from the air you breathed. 
But the first person I met on the street 
was Bobby. Now you come, and in- 
stead of helping me 
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She paused, her words strangling in 
her throat. Sidney Welles’ face was 
white. He picked up a book and turned 
it futilely, as though looking for some 
helpful script on its cover. 

“Yes,” he said, putting it down again; 
“T think we must certainly have Bobby 
Hetherington. You can make out the 
list of your other guests and send it to 
me. This is the twentieth of the 
month. We'll go up on the morning of 
the twenty-fourth, but Matson and his 
wife must go ahead of us to make the 
house ready. I still have Matson, Nona, 
and Ellen. Except for the vacancy you 
left behind you, my house is the 
same fd 

They sat silent for a moment. Then 
Nona rose, and Sidney heard the pleas- 
ant clatter of tea things in the room be- 
yond. A kitchenette, perhaps. He had 
heard about kitchenettes and the clever 
devices packed into them. When she 
came back he took the tray from her 
hands, covering the emotion of their past 
encounter with a query. 

“Have you got warm clothes? It’s 
absolute zero, up there under the 
glacier.” 

“I’ve been.in China and India. My 
wardrobe consists chiefly of chiffons.” 

He put down the tray and went to her 
desk. Wabbly though it was, his prac- 
ticed eye saw the marks of a fine old 
maker in its beadings and joinings. 
Moreover, the chair upon which he sat 
was, for all its insecurity beneath him, 
a gem. Vicariously, Uncle Sidney 
Welles felt the full stab of poverty. To 
have a chair and desk like that—the 
early Welles with the royal wife must 
have brought it along when he made his 
last journey through Magellan to settle 
on the Western shore—to have a chair 
like that, and not to be able to keep it 
in repair! 

“Here’s a check.” The manner was 
gruff, for Uncle Sidney. “Eleven hun- 
dred. The odd hundred is to send these 
two pieces of furniture out for reclama- 





tion, Better get Jugens to do it, and 
don’t let him tempt you with an offer 
of more money than you knew they were 
worth.” 

“Don’t worry. I know the value of 
things—as anchors, if. nothing else.” 

She did not thank him for the check, 
and he was grateful for the delicacy of 
her remissness. She took the slip of 
paper, tucked it under the cloth on the 
tea tray, and poured him a “cup of 
Oolong. 

“Do you know,” he said as he left 
her, “I think that Algonquin ancestress 
of yours put up a devil of a fight against 
your marauding ancestor, and then gave 
in with infinite grace.” 

“I’m sure she put up a fight.” 

“And I am sure about the grace. 
Good-by, my dear.” 

Halfway down the stairs from the 
flat he turned and came back. She was 
still standing in the doorway. 

“Will you believe me if. I tell, you 
that I am counting on the spirit of the 
mountain to give you that without which 
your soul must die?” 

“T wonder if it will?” she returned. 
“IT wonder. I certainly am going out 
alone to meet it. You are failing me— 
sometimes I am afraid that I will fail 
myself. It is the only thing that can 
help. The only thing in the world.” 

When he had finally gone and the 
street door had banged behind him, she 
went back into the room and sat for a 
long time, her long legs drawn up un- 
der her on the couch, her chin in the 
cup of her hands. She took a cigarette 
and the faint gray of smoke filled the 
room as the faint gray of the rain filled 
the outside world. The mountains— 
she was going to the mountains—she 
who was kin to them, child to them, was 
going 

Far—as siender as a_ fine-drawn 
thread of sound—she heard a call. 
Gulls, perhaps, over the bay. She went 
to the window again and looked down. 
Not a bird flew through the density of 
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the rain. The whistle of some boat, 
undoubtedly, rendered exquisite by the 
distance through which its vibrations 
carried. No, it was different from that, 
The cry of a bird—of a great bird— 
lonely in space. The spirit of the moun- 
tains flew on the wings of a loon. 

Superstition! The mystical part of 
her nature rising to the suggestion of 
the solitudes into which she was going. 
She tdok’ the check from under the cloth 
on the tray and studied its satisfying 
legend. Furs—something white and 
fleecy—something so distinctly in the 
mode as to offer strong material combat 
to the latent sorceries that might, but for 
assistance, play havoc with her purpose. 
Clothes so smart that they would not 
only fortify herself, but terrify Bobby 
Hetherington. 

Far out over the bay, beyond the cur- 
tain of the rain, something was calling. 


Early next day she cashed her check. 
After that came shopping. She did not 
realize until she was at home again, and 
parcels had arrived, and she stood be- 
fore the long mirror in her room, how 
woefully, and against her conscious 
knowledge, she had disregarded the rules 
she had laid down for herself. 


Falling from her shoulders to her 
knees, belted with intricately plaited 


thongs of bright leather, hung a cloak 
of fawn skin, sleek and dappled; as re- 
vealing of her length and strength as a 
slip of silk. Around her throat and 
wrists ran bands of ermine with black- 
jeweled tails. On her head a small er- 
mine cap was a coif covering all but the 
straight dark line of her hair at fore- 
head and neck. A short red feather set 
with startling vividness at the side ac- 
cented the clear line of her profile. Un- 
der the cloak she wore breeches of sup- 
ple, creamy leather, the soft cuffs of her 
socks and the slender lacings of her high 
boots completing the picture. An In- 
dian princess, she stood there, staring 
aghast at her own reflection. A twenti- 
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eth-century Indian princese, clothed with 
all that the cunning, both of her native 
instinct and of the art of a designer who 
was a poet, could do. She had wanted 
to be smart and terrifying. She had 
succeeded actually in being only herself. 

Half smiling at her mirrored self be- 
fore her, her thoughts went to Bobby 
Hetherington. How he would appre- 
ciate the joke she had perpetrated on 
herself. How he would disregard the 
fact that Uncle Sidney’s money was as 
good as wasted, since one could not go 
clad in a dappled fawn skin belted with 
leather thongs on the street, and would 
have to put the lovely things by when 
the visit to the mountain was over. One 
of the adorable points of Bobby’s psy- 
chology was his total lack of understand- 
ing about money. You spent it when 
you had it, and did without it, joyously 
and totally, when it was gone, That was 
wonderful logic, undoubtedly, but anath- 
ema in the present situation. No, she 
must give Bobby no chance to preach 
it to her. Even in the mountains she 
must not listen to him, not give him op- 
portunity to speak to her alone. 

And then, like an echo of a submerged 
wish, she heard his feet upon the stairs 
outside, and fright took hold of her, 
gripping her like an illness. 

“You can't come in.” She spoke to 
him through the keyhole. “You're to 
be invited to a house party at Uncle 
Sidney’s lodge. You'll 
ter——” 


have a let- 


“I've had a letter. Special delivery.” 
His hand was on the knob of the locked 
door. “If you think I’m going to spend 
my holiday with you with a dozen other 
people around 

“Well, you've got to. Go 
Bobby !” 

“Come on out with me. The rain’s 
gorgeous to walk in. I want to talk to 
you. There’s something we’ve got to 
settle.” 





away, 


“T won't come out.” 
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“To-morrow, then. I'll be here at 
nine in the morning.” 

“Not to-morrow either.” 

“Then the next day. Any time be- 
fore that fool house party.” 

“Nor the next day, either.” 

“Listen to me, Nona. I’ve got to see 
you before the world, represented by 
your uncle and the rest of them, gets a 
chance. I’ve got to. Do you hear? I'll 
be here at your door every morning 
at nine.” 

She stood it for two days, and then 
she telephoned her uncle. 

“I want to go up to the lodge ahead 
of the rest. Can I have a ride with 
Matson and Ellen when they go? I'll 
sit on a trunk, if I have to, or among 
the supplies.” 

“The house will be cold.”” He hesi- 
tated. ‘And maybe a bear hibernating 
in the living room.” 

“There are lots worse things than 
bears. May I go, please?” ~ 

“You're a strange bundle of contradic- 
tions, Nona. One minute you talk. of 
securing comfort for yourself for the 
rest of your life, and the next you beg 
for a seat in a rattling depot wagon. 
Matson’s taking that, and the only other 
vehicle in the supply train will be a 
truck carrying men to clear the road for 
us when we come.” 

“Tf I didn’t like the depot wagon, I 
could walk.” 

“If you can give me one sensible rea- 
son , 

“Well, how's this one? You've al- 
ways said, yourself, that, if Napoleon 
had covered the ground of Waterloo 
himself before Wellington came up, the 
results of that encounter might have 
been different. The affair at the camp 
is going to decide my fate, in a way. 
If I can make you feel that I am in- 
dispensable to you, and that you want to 
take me back .. 

“All right, go along! Only no cheat- 
ing. No traps for poor Johnston.” 

“Not a trap.” 








“Matson leaves at five to-morrow 
morning.” 

“That’s exactly right. I was so afraid 
it might be later—nine o'clock, for in- 
stance. I'll be ready at five.” 

The journey into the heights was 
glorious. Nona rode back of the driver 
of the depot wagon, a scandalized but 
respectful Matson behind her, seated 
next to an agitated but secretly delighted 
Ellen. 

The rain ceased suddenly at a little 
town called Ashford, and almost as sud- 
denly frost began. Released from its 
swathings of mist the mountain flung its 
great bulk of sapphire and foam so 
abruptly against its background of ether 
that the woman at its base shut her eyes 
against tears forcing themselves between 
her lids. 

“T’ll walk now,” she said to Matson, 
when she had controlled the convulsions 
in her throat. “The men have to clear 
the road, anyway, and I'll walk ahead 
until you overtake me.” 

“But, miss- 

The expostulation died behind her. 
Ahead, under trees and across the snow, 
were a thousand circling tracks of little 
animals. A marmot chittered some- 
wherewhere in the rocks. And as she 
flung her vibrant strength against the 
grade of the barely perceptible road, a 
rabbit started from cover and scuttered 
away. 

She was following him, making odd, 
reassuring little sounds to call him back 
when suddenly, as though the great 
dome of the sky itself had been a bell 
that was struck, a loon called above her 
head. 

For a moment she dared not raise her 
eyes to search for the source of that 
resonance. When she did, no bird was 
there. Only a great unbroken shell of 
blue, without a wing to shadow it. 

Stumbling a little against the weight 
of snow around her feet, she ran back 
to the depot wagon. 

“Matson,” she panted, “what sort of 
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bird was that—the one that cried just 
now ?” 

Matson turned a tardy ear upward. 

“T heard nothing, miss,” he said. 

‘But you must have heard it. It filled 
the whole. world.” 

“Better get in and ride again, miss. 
Folks go queer, sometimes, tramping the 
snow alone. I never was one for com- 
ing out like this in the dead of winter 
anyways, and if Mr. Sidney had asked 
me——” 

“Matson, move over yonder. Miss 
Nona, you come in here beside me.” 
And shifting her ample person, Ellen 
made comfortable space beside herself. 

All the way up the long and tortuous 
climb, all through endless stops while 
the men from the truck shoveled the 
road into visibility, Nona sat beside El- 
len. The call did not come again. 
Straight trees on the foothills gave way 
to the twisted sturdiness of upland tim- 
ber. Hills lost their molded contours 
and became crags. Streams that had run 
through open channels, thundered un- 
seen beneath marvelously wrought 
fosses-of ice. The lodge came into view, 
its rustic gables secured against snow 
burial by a wall of rock behind it. Away 
to the side a glacier glittered, its glory 
so bright beneath the sun that the eyes 
turned from it, searching some littler 
sight. 

“You come indoors, Miss Nona.” El- 
len looked over the bale or more of 
blankets that she was carrying, and beck- 
oned with her head. “Night comes aw- 
ful quick here, and we've already wasted 
the day getting up the hills.” 

“I'd rather stay out. I want to listen 
—I mean ss 

“You come on in, miss. Open the 
door, Matson, and tell one of them loaf- 
ers from the truck to hustle firewood 
and get a blaze started somewheres.” 
And Ellen took her accustomed com- 
mand, 

The living room of the lodge was long 
and low beamed, walled with unbarked 
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cedar chinked with clay. Against one 
wall stretched the stony grin of the fire- 
place, revealing a full-length log, blacked 
by the last fire of the summer before, 
as a sample of the fuel required. 

Drawn up before the fireplace was a 
couch spread with the skin of a grizzly. 
For a moment, as she came into the 
room from the glare outside, Nona 
thought her uncle’s prophecy of a win- 
ter occupant for the place had been re- 
alized. Then she smiled and went for- 
ward and let herself sink into the lux- 
urious depths. 

“IT choose this, Ellen,” she said. 
“Matson can bring my dinner on a tray, 
and afterward when the fire has died 
down you can come and tuck me in with 
blankets.” 

“But, miss, there’s a room for you. 
I was to get it ready first thing.” 

“Not like this room, Ellen. There’s 
no other room in all the world like this. 
To-morrow before the others come I’ll 
move. But for the rest of to-day and 
for all of to-night I’d like to lie here 
on this couch, watching the shadows that 
the fire makes in the rafters, and listen- 
ing: is 

Ellen shot a sharp, doubtful look in 
her direction, and she said no more. In 
the heat from the fire her coat of fawn 
skin grew too warm. She slipped it off 
and flung it across the back of a chair 
where she could watch the light play 
over its dappled pattern. 

Darkness came with the sudden splen- 
dor of purple curtains drawn across the 
windows of the room. Matson brought 
a tray, set it on a table beside the couch, 
and lighted candles. Propping herself 
on one elbow, she ate, and then lay back 
again in the rich warmth of the grizzly 
pelt. A strange, waiting hush seemed to 
possess her senses. When Matson re- 
turned for the tray she spoke to him. 

“Matson, do you mean you really 
didn’t hear anything this afternoon, just 
before I came rtinning back to the car? 
A sound like a bell ’ 























“If 1 was you,” Matson answered, 
“T’d call Ellen, miss, and have her to 
warm the sheets of the bed in yonder.” 

“T was afraid of it then, Matson. I’m 
not afraid of it now. I’m waiting here 
to hear it again.” 

“Ellen’ll be glad to have you all snug 
early, Miss Nona. Ellen’s a great hand 
at quieting, and, if you'll pardon me, I 
think you’re a bit upset. Something 
you've eat, likely. I'll tell her to come 
now, and then she can go about the other 
affairs that we must attend to against 
the company’s arriving to-morrow.” 

“Go on and attend to those other 
things, Matson—you and Ellen. I won’t 
require anything more to-night. If the 
fire dies down, I'll pull my coat over 
me.” 

She watched his disapproving and re- 
luctant back until the darkness of the 
passageway beyond swallowed his 
whole figure in one silent, effectual gulp. 
Then she leaned over and pinched out 
the candles on the table. 

The fire. wove heroic tapestries 
through the loom of the beamed ceiling 
and against the walls. It flared and 
dimmed, settled and flared again. The 
night was so still, that its quiet became 
dynamic, entering into her being and ex- 
panding it into oneness with itself. The 
shadows on the wall were like the wings 
of birds. They mergetl into one and 
hung motionless in the room. They 
were a great and spectral presence, hov- 
ering over her, encompassing her, lift- 
ing her up. With unfrightened eyes she 
lay waiting, listening. 

High overhead, struck clear against 
the black metal of the sky, she heard a 
call. 

“I’m coming.” She rose from the 
couch and moved toward the door. “I 
am coming out alone to receive the gift 
without which my soul must die.”’ 

So wrapt was she, so blinded to out- 
ward vision by straining toward that 
which could not be seen, that she had 
reached the door before she knew it 
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stood open, and that a man stood in it, 
snowshoes over shoulders, huge coat of 
coonskin glittering with frost. 

“Bobby!” So swift was the transi- 
tion of her perceptions from the form- 
less thing toward which she groped, to 
the very living and substantial man who 
blocked her passage, that she almost 
struck out against him. ‘Bobby, didn’t 
I tell you I didn’t want to see you? 
Didn’t I say E 

“You said you were busy every day. 
I came to your door and knocked, but 
you said you were busy, and sent me 
away. You lied to me, Nona, You 
were afraid of me, afraid of your love 
for me, and so you lied. You did it 
once before. You ran away from me in 
China. I came down the stifling river 
with my heart like a holy offering 
brought to a shrine, and you were gone. 
I did it again. I came to the door of 
your flat and waited—and you would 
not let me in.” 

“Go away! Do you hear me? You 
can’t come in. I’m alone here. Go 
away and come back to-morrow with the 
others 

“To-morrow with the others will be 
too late. I know the danger, Nona. I 
know the things you think you want, 
and I know your greed to get them. I 
can’t plead when those things fill your 
eyes; I can’t even oppose myself to 
them. I’ve got to. speak to you alone, 
before ‘ 

“I won't listen to you, do you hear? 
I won't listen to you. Go away! Do 
you know what you are doing to me, 
coming here to-night? I’m alone in a 
house so far from civilization that it 
might be another world. The one thing 
that even my uncle has never been able 
to accuse me of is defiance of the con- 
ventions. I would rather see you dead 
in the snow out there, than see accusa- 
tion in his eyes 

“Nona, you don’t mean what you ar¢ 
saying.” 

“I do mean it. I am fighting the de- 
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cisive battle of my life here—here in 
this house in the mountains—and you 
come to throw the weight of scandal 
against me.” 

“Ts that all it means to you, Nona— 
my coming here? Just scandal ?” 

“What else could it mean? I ran 
away from you in China. I ran away 
from you down there in town. You 
followed me. You brought your an- 
noying attentions up here into my very 
sanctuary.” 

“Nona, you don’t know what you are 
saying—you can’t know.” 

“I do know. I know more clearly 
than I have ever known anything in 
life. A wonderful thing was about to 
happen to me. You came blundering 
along and shattered the spell that was to 
give me the desire of my heart. Now, 
go! Go back over the way you came. 
Go, I tell you—go!” 

He fell back before the flail of her 
wrath, and she closed the upon 
him. She went back to the couch and 
groveled on her knees before it, setting 
her fingers into the deep, rich pelt that 
covered it. The fire died and the cold 
from the out-of-doors crept in around 
her, chilling her flesh. But she did not 


door 


know. No cry belled now against the 
sky. Silence, as thick as the silence of 
death, filled the world. Against the 


heated ashes on the hearth something 
spattered and simmered, spattered and 
simmered again. Snow. She crept to- 
ward it and stared. Yes, snow was fall- 
ing—snow in which a man might be 
lost—through which a man could not 
call for succor—against the soft white 
strength of which a man might throw 
his strength in vain. Snow—— 

But she did not care—she did not 
care! Staring at the flakes that fell and 
fell upon the hearth, she told 
that she did not care. 

Ellen found her crouched back against 
the couch when morning came. 

“Miss Nona, you ain't well! I'll call 
Matson and the others——”" 


herself 
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“No!” She got stiffly up on her ach- 
ing limbs. “I’m perfectly all right. 
There’s water, isn’t there, for a bath? 
And coffee—some strong black coffee, 
Hurry, will you, and get this room in 
order before the others arrive? A fire 
—we'll want an immense fire—one that 
crackles so loud we can’t hear the snow 
falling into it.” 

“T’ll get the bath and the coffee and 
the fire. But there ain't no hurry about 
making ready for your uncle and the 
rest. The whole road’ll thave to be 
cleared again. Matson’s sent the men 
down, all but one or two who have to 
help around here. Enough snow’s fell 
since last night to bury an army. The 
best they can do, they can’t get here 
earlier than we did yesterday. I’m cer- 
tainly glad we was under roof last 
night 

“Never mind about the snow. Tell 
Matson I want that coffee strong enough 
to float a spoon.” 





The first car came in just as the sun 
leveled its rays from the west and be- 
gan a swift descent toward the low hori- 
zon. Johnston Welles, looking exactly 
like the usual Sunday-supplement pic- 
ture of a prominent young American at 
St. Moritz, sat under the wheel. At 
sight of Nona standing in the doorway 
to welcome him, his unremarkable but 
wholly likable face flamed and _paled 
again. Leaving an incredulous Beverly 
to shift for herself, he vaulted over the 
door beside the driver’s seat, and, with 
only one backward look at his father, 
ran up the steps toward the tall, slender 
girl in dappled fawn skin. 

“Nona!” He floundered a little be- 
tween the casual and the intense. “It’s 

it’s great to see you again. I—I——” 

Nona gave him her hand, but her at- 
tention was on her uncle. 

“The party?” she questioned. “All 
complete—in the cars behind ?” 

“All but one of us.” His gray eyes 
were like steel, and a grim parenthesis 
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had cut itself around his mouth. ‘The 
god with the tripod is missing. I don't 
know what you did, Nona, but you cer- 
tainly threw sand in my gears. I trusted 
you 

She came down and stood beside hiémn 
as he gave orders for unlashing a trunk 
from the back of the car. 

“Uncle Sidney ’ she began. 

“Don’t ‘Uncle Sidney’ me!” He 
turned upon her fiercely. 

“Do you mean it?” Nona gripped 
her uncle’s sleeve and brought his eyes 
back to her. “Do you mean it—that I 
am not te ‘Uncle Sidney’ you?” 

“Precisely that. I played square with 
you once, but I'll never do it again. One 
lesson is sufficient. It’s war between 
us from this time on, young woman.” 

“All bets are off then? All rules?” 

“Absolutely !” 

She laughed suddenly and sharply, 
and, swinging on her heel, flung herself 
up the steps to her cousin. 

“Come on, Johnston!’’ Her voice was 
high and shrill with hysteria. “We need 
some greens for decoration. We'll go 
and get them—you and I.” 

For just the passing of a moment 
Johnston Welles hesitated. Then his 
ruddy face paled a little, and a line, as 
grim and hard as that upon his father’s 
countenance, cut itself from nose to 
chin. 

“I’m with you, Nona,” he said qui- 
etly. “Come on.” 

Hatchets at belt, snowshoes on feet, 
they sped along in silence until the ga- 
bles of the house were lost to view be- 
yond a ridge of rock and ice. Ahead 
of them, dark blue against the white, a 
little grove of dwarfed and twisted pine 
huddled its members together for 
warmth and protection. 

“We'll find what we want there, I 
think,” Nona said. 

“Nona, I’m not thinking about New 
Year’s greens.” He swung himself in 
front of her and stopped. “I'm thinking 
about you—and something that has hap- 
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For the first 


pened to me just now. 
time in my life I’ve faced my father and 


defied him. I did it because, when I 
saw you again, 1 knew I must. I've 
wanted you so all these years. I’m 
pretty much of a dub, Nona, but even 
a dub knows the woman that can make 
a man of him. Nona, face down my 
father with me. Help me to go back and 
tell him honestly how it is with me— 
how I’ve loved you all my life, and pre- 
tending to any other love is a mockery. 
He'll forgive us, Nona. We can't lose. 
We're all he’s got in the world. We 
never realized before what advantage 
that fact gave us. But now we do— 
now You're not listening to me, 
Nona. Your head is turned away.” 

“Listen!” She put her hand upon 
his hand. “Don’t you hear it? It’s a 
long way off—a long way off, but it’s 
calling me again.” 

“Nona, my dear! There isn't a 
sound, Or, if there is, it’s that some 
one has started the phonograph back at 
the house and you hear it, though I 
don’t. Nona, turn your eyes down to 
me, dear. Nona, my darling 

She loosed his arms that held her, 
and stood back, her face illuminated. 

“It’s growing dark,” she said. ‘See 
how dark it is already, there under the 
trees. You couldn’t follow me there, 
so there would be no use to try. And 
you can get back to the house, Johnstor. 
In a little while now there will be lights, 
and by climbing to the ridge you can 
see them.” 

“Nona, what are you talking about? 
I'll never leave you now—never so long 
as I live.” 

“Tt's—calling me. The spirit of the 
mountain is calling me. And I must go 
—alone.”’ 

Like a spirit melting into air, she left 
him. F 

“Nona!” He followed her tracks 
across the snow. “Nona!” But under 
the trees he could no longer see even 
them. “Nona—my dear—my dear 
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Her snowshoes were wings to her 
feet. Out of the little grove and in the 
open beyond, she followed a ravine, so 
deep that even the red feather in her 
ermine cap did not rise above its rim. 
Darkness fell, and a single star burned 
like a torch stuck up, alone in heaven. 
Releasing her feet from the snowshoes, 
she climbed out of the ravine and onto 
a high plateau. Away and far above her 
the call came down from the sky. Her 
body grew weary, and breath entered her 
lungs in twisting stabs of pain. Still 
long, skimming steps carried her on and 
on. Her feet grew numb. Numbness 
crept to her knees, up into her body, 
down into her arms. On and on she 
went. She no longer felt the leaden, 
deadened limbs which carried her. Only 
her head ached with the pounding of 
blood against her temples and her eyes 
were seared with a blazing, wavering 
light. Clearer and clearer the call came 
from the sky. Now it was but a little 
way ahead. Now it was directly above. 

Her knees gave way. She dropped to 
them, struggling still. It was useless. 
She reached out with her hands and 
crept. But her arms, too, failed her. 
She lay down in her ermine and fawn 
skin, with her face turned upward to- 
ward the sky. 

Darker than the shadow of the night, 
another shadow sped toward her, thick- 
ening the darkness above her into the 
semblance of a man. Clearer than the 
ringing cry which she thought she heard, 
a voice spoke in her ear. 

“Hello!” it said. “What’s this? 
Why, it's——- My God!” There was 
the flash of an electric torch, the half- 
sobbed syllables of her name. Then 
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strong arms were under her, lifting her 
up, and she could feel the pumping of 
another heart against her own. 

“Bobby!” Strengthened by that other 
heart, she felt life run in her veins 
again. “Bobby,” she whispered, “after 
last night is 

“Never mind about last night. Just 
lie still where you are until I get you 
up to Henderson’s shack, where I’ve 
been hanging out is 

“But I’ve got to tell you. 
afraid of you. You see, I loved you, 
and so I was afraid. I thought I 
wanted things you couldn’t give me, and 
so I came up here to get them, from the 
spirit of the mountain. It’s real—that 
spirit of the mountain, Bobby. It’s real 
—and terrible—and right.» It held out 
to me the things I had come for—down 
there below the grove of pines by the 
house it held them out to me, in one 
great spilling handful of wealth. And 
then, when I was about to take them, 
it snatched them back with a call. I 
had to follow that call, and leave all the 
things behind. I had to go on, finding 
my way toward that call—toward *you, 
Bobby. It’s an Indian giver, that spirit 
of the mountain.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Maybe it just 
meant that you should take the best. 
Maybe it wouldn’t let you do with less.” 

“Listen!” She lifted her head from 
the coonskin-covered shoulder where it 
had found rest. “Do you hear that? 
Straight. above us—a happy, ringing 
sound ?” 

He paused, listening, with her held 
against his heart. 

“Some strange bird,” he said. 
though, I never heard it before.” 
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THE waltz is returning to favor, or so comes the report from London, and 
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it, perhaps, will return the melodic compositions which the jazz age sup- 
For variety a new dance is being introduced—‘the five steps,” which 
would bring joy to a centipede’s heart—or shall we say, feet? 




















THE DIFFERENCE! 


By Jessie Henderson 


[ VE read in romances the desperate chances 
The heroine takes with the bold buccaneer; 
Instead of bewailing her fortune, or quailing, 
She gives him a smile or a box on the ear; 
And the criminal fellow will soften and mellow, 
Remember his mother, and make a new start— 
There’s a murder or two, and he beats up his crew, 








| But he’s really an excellent person at heart. 
And that’s how a good little woman can steer 
, A man toward the right—in romances—my dear. 
1 In the great open spaces and similar places 
: The cow-puncher frequently goes on the loose; 
f In a state known as loco he rides con fuoco, 
e And shoots up the town without any excuse. 
4 But brave little teacher just frowns at the creature— 
y | He blushes as only a cow-puncher’ can; 
t Remarking, “My error!” the cold-blooded terror 
‘ 3ecomes on the instant a different man. 
t. A genuine lady won’t stand for abuse— 
” : Upon paper—when men are out raising the deuce. 
n 
it Oh, many a villain has turned from a killin’ 
? Because of a profile indignant and pure; 
ig A tremolo local to cords known as vocal 
Has often—in novels—effected a cure; 
Id And yet when a lady, in life, meets a shady 
; Highwayman on whom she can practice her stuff, 
, 





When she begins sobbing, does he give up robbing? 
Au contraire, he gets—as the phrase has it—rough. 

What's wrong with this picture I’m not at all sure, 

But wild men are dif’rent in literature. 
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By Clarence Cisin 


Author of “Madame Rodney, Africa” 
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NLY that you are a shrimp,” 
calmly concluded Mr. Oranson, 
the mate, finishing his blistering 

recital of the first-assistant engineer’s 
defects, including the mental, “I would 
use you for ay deck swab.” 

Wilbur Raner, first assistant engi- 
neer, carefully flicked the ash from the 
tip of his cigarette, and waved a grace- 
ful adieu to the back of the departing 
mate. “Don’t forget Jack the Giant- 
killer!” he shouted, forcing a note of 
bravado into his voice which he did not 
at all feel. 

The discord between the two men, and 
the possibilities involved by it, formed 
the subject of many animated discus- 
sions among the crew. The six feet 
two inches of physical perfection, which 
answered to the name of Oranson, far 
overshadowed, in the crew’s estimation, 
the quick, almost catlike grace, and sym- 
metrical development, of the smaller 
man, Raner. In speech and thought 
the men were also widely separated by 
an ynbridgeable gulf. The one attitude 
they held in common was an intense 
mutual dislike which had been accen- 
tuated by their proximity during the 
past six months. Their ship now being 
homeward bound it was generally felt 
that no actual combat between the two 
might be expected. This was dis- 
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couraging to the aboard 


many 
who would have enjoyed seeing Mr. 
Raner’s habitually sneering countenance 
slightly flattened or otherwise altered. 


men 


Although Mr. Raner was a_ head 
shorter than the mate, he had the ad- 
vantage of being several years younger, 
and a reputation, fostered by himself, of 
being able to use his fists. He had, in 
truth, given a good accounting of him- 
self in the dispute in which he threw 
Coutisides, the Greek oiler, across the 
floor of the engine room. Mr. Raner 
had made the most of that incident. 

The mate entered his room, squeezed 
himself into a chair built for a much 
smaller man, and picked up a six- 
month-old magazine. He _ casually 
turned the pages, the while puffing con- 
tentedly at his pipe. 

“Dem sissies,’ he muttered disgust- 
edly, looking at an illustration showing 
two men in evening dress standing be- 
side a piano at which sat a young girl. 

A member of the old school, was Mr. 
Oranson, although he had but thirty- 
nine birthdays to his credit. At the im- 
pressionable age of twelve he had com- 
menced going to sea, shipping from 
Copenhagen on a square rigger, and he 
had spent but brief periods ashore since 
that time. He had, it due course, be- 
come the skipper of a sailing ship. He 

















had rounded the Horn, sailed the China 
Sea, weathered hurricanes and typhoons, 
traded along the Siberian coast, and, 
finally, when sailing vessels made way 
for steamships, followed the trend of 
shipping and become a steamship officer, 

Briefly then, Mr. Oranson had every 
right to be what is termed a hard man. 
3ut, somehow, he did not look the part. 
His large blue eyes stared calmly out 
upon what to him was a very peace- 
ful world: His expression was usually 
innocently cherubic, and strangers fre- 
quently misunderstood. Tropical suns 
and stinging winds had neither wrinkled 
nor coarsened the delicate texture of his 
skin. His face, which was more square 
than oval, and neither fleshy nor drawn, 
held the promise of a variety of emo- 
tion, which was never fulfilled. Mr. 
Oranson was always deadly calm. 
Maddeningly calm. No one had ever 
seen him excited or even nervous. One 
of the cadets, a high-school lad making 
a vacation trip, being impressed by the 
size but deceived by the gentle appear- 
ance of the mate, had, upon viewing 
Mr, Oranson’s mass of yellow, wavy 
hair, discreetly labeled ‘him “the big 
blond beastie.” 

Also, and having a possible bearing 
upon the subject, Mr. Oranson had 
never been in love. “Woman's place,” 
he often dogmatically remarked, “is in 
the kitchen.” Having never owned a 
kitchen, Mr. Oranson had presumably 
decided that he had no place for women. 
He was not woman shy, for he had 
blithely passed the jest with many of 
them in various ports of the world. It 
was more as though he thought, “I 
know all your tricks and don’t think so 
much of them. You're all right in your 
place, but i 

A laughing group gathered each eve- 
ning alongside the radio shack on the 
boat deck. Mr. Raner, with the air of 
one who confers a favor, frequently 
joined in the conversation. The ship 
being homeward bound, and this night 
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being clear and pleasingly warm, the dis- 
cussion had changed from the com- 
plexities of life fostered upon those 
unfortunate folk who live ashore and 
work in tall buildings in crowded cities, 
to the subject of courtship, which is 
usually debatable and always of absorb- 
ing interest. 

“Women,” said the youthful little 
wireless operator in a tone of finality, 
“are natural hero worshipers. They 
admire a strong arm more than a strong 
brain. © When a woman prays I bet she 
says ‘Send me a strong man.’ Why, if I 
had a build like the mate’s e 

Mr. Raner made a _ contemptuous 
sound resembling sardonic laughter. 

“Sparks,” he interrupted, “you talk as 
dumb as you look. That strong-man 
stuff is now as out of date with women 
as handkerchief flirtations and ankle- 
length bathing suits. Women admire 
men who talk smooth and act graceful. 
Give the average woman a choice be- 
tween the man who can dance and the 
man who can fight, and watch them 
dance. If you think that a man who 
can say it with his fists has a chance 
with the man who can say it with pretty 
words, you've got a short circuit in your 
mind, When you've had as much ex- 
perience with ‘em as me, sonny,” he 
patronized, “you'll be able to talk. 
Strong-arm stuff! Huh!” 

“Sparks is right, though,” seriously 
affirmed Petersen, the boatswain. “Take 
the case of Cecelia and that Limey cap- 
tain that always knocked 

“We're talking about ladies,” broke 
in Mr. Raner, emphasizing the last 
word, “and that lets most of this crowd 
out of the conversation.” 

Mr. Raner walked down the ladder to 
the main deck and stood near the rail 
looking thoughtfully down at the water 
as it gracefully rippled away from the 
side of the smoothly moving ship. He 
pretended not to hear the laughter and 
jeers of the men near the radio shack. 

“He’s one of them ladies’ men, I 
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guess,” suggested a quartermaster, with 
exaggerated awe. 

“Looking at those greasy overalls,” 
stage-whispered the second mate, “it’s 
hard to realize all the marchesas and 
duchesses he must run around with 
ashore.” 

“Maybe he writes articles on the care 
and upbringing of babies,” laughed the 
carpenter. ‘Some of them engineers are 
mighty with the pen.” 

Mr. Raner moved farther away and 
out of earshot. He was lost in medi- 
tation, and his thoughts were entirely 
concerned with his own individuality. 
This was not unusual for Mr. Raner, 
but was, rather, a much indulged and 
invariably pleasing pastime for him. 
He admired the glowing pictures which 
his imagination so obligingly and vividly 
created when he thought about himself. 
Always, in these reveries, he was being 
envied for his superior wisdom, ap- 
plauded for his brilliant remarks, ac- 
claimed for his hilarious witticisms. 
Men admired his fearlessness, and 
women—ah, women without number 
were swept temptuously before his 
savoir-faire, his polish, and, of course, 
his impressive appearance. 

A great believer in the little niceties 
of dress and deportment was Mr. Raner. 
No one had ever seen him go ashore 
without first sprinkling a dash of toilet 
water upon his silk handkerchief, which 
he wore visibly displayed in an outside 
pocket. His hair was always smoothly 
sleeked down and shining. The colors 
of his ties and his socks invariably 
matched. 

No admiration could possibly be more 
sincere than Mr. Raner’s for Mr. Raner. 
Most of his shipmates, however, failed 
to share these exalted opinions with him. 
His cocky, strutting manner irritated 
them, and his pompous self-assertive- 
ness wearied them. His appearance 
amused them. The mate summed it 
up: “A loud-mouthed shrimp.” And, 
although in truth Mr. Raner was not a 
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shrimp, he was small and dogmatic and 
dictatorial, and the mate’s appellation 
stuck. 

Ignoring the sarcasm of the men near 
the radio shack, Mr. Raner sauntered to 
the privacy of his own room. He 
reached for his conveniently placed in- 
struction book, guaranteed by the cor- 
respondence schoo] that published it to 
easily teach the latest dance steps, and 
turned to the chapter on the tango. For 
an hour’s time he dipped and’ swayed to 
an imaginary orchestra. Then with ap- 
propriate solemnity and irreproachable 
courtesy he escorted his invisible com- 
panion to her seat, murmuring a few 
tender nothings before taking his leave. 
Reluctantly he undressed and climbed 
into his bunk. Soon his snores were 
sounding just as loudly as though he 
were indeed a man of massive physique. 

Mr. Raner had no way of telling how 
long he had slept when he was awakened 
from an uneasy slumber with the feeling 
of still being in a troubled dream. The 
excited shouts of many men; the fright- 
ened clatter of swiftly running feet ;.the 
vibrating tenseness of the atmosphere 
still tremblingly alive from the piercing 
screech of the siren—all quickened the 
realization of danger to which his senses 
instinctively responded. 

He hastily pulled-on his trousers and 
shoes, rushed from his room, through 
the dark passageway, and onto the main 
deck. Black smoke, thick as a fog and 
heavy as wet canvas, poured in ever-in- 
creasing volume from the funnel, and, 
with a mothering gesture, gently de- 
scended in an affectionate embrace of 
the ship. Strange to this caress, the 
vessel recoiled like a frightened thing 
and ran bewildered with quivering body 
and labored gasping. Above the din 
and confusion the siren continued its 
urgent “abandon ship” signal. Sudden 
spasmodic jets of flame, leaping hungrily 
upward, tore through the smoke like a 
giant’s bleeding finger pushing with con- 
temptuous ease through a black-lace veil. 
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The ship heeled over on her starboard 
side and remained at a sharp angle as 
Mr. Raner reached the boat deck. <A 
Japanese mess boy, crazed with fear, 
but carrying a large bundle containing 
his possessions, narrowly missed collid- 
ing with him as they both hurried toward 
the lifeboats. A Portuguese oiler, 
alternately shouting prayers and pro- 
fanities, almost shoved Mr. Raner over- 
board in his frenzied haste to reach the 
boats. Mr. Raner was himself too 
sorely frightened to offer resentment. 
He was momentarily expecting the ex- 
plosion of the leaking fuel-oil tank, that, 
he surmised, had started the conflagra- 
tion. He was glad of the darkness 
which prevented others seeing how he 
trembled. 

A distant moon emerged from a sil- 
very haze of banked clouds, looked with 
fast-waning interest at the scene of wild 
confusion, and serenely disappeared 
from view. 

Reaching the lifeboat nearest him, Mr. 
Raner heard the mate’s voice giving 
sharp orders in exactly the same calm 
tone which the mate always employed, 
Mr. Oranson was unruffled, unexcited, 
and still, apparently, not even nervous. 
Mr. Raner hated the mate more at that 
moment than ever before. Hated the 
skill and dexterity with which he super- 
intended the swinging out of the boat, 
hated the assured authority with which 
he gave his orders, hated his fine air 
of detachment which helped create a 
semblance of order out of the condition 
of chaos. Mr. Raner stopped hating 
long enough to climb into the boat as 
it was about to be lowered. 

Captain King, on the bridge of the 
Westway, knew exactly the danger of 
the situation and accepted the inevitable 
without the slightest emotional display. 
A quiet, unassuming man of medium 
height, carrying himself very erect, his 
crisp, curly hair slightly graying, he 
combined physical aud mental attributes 


1 8 which made his men willing to: work or 
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fight for him, boast about him, think 
about him with gentine affection. 
Every man in the crew had been ac- 
counted for before Captain King left 
the vessel in the last boat. 

Rapidly pulling away from the ship, 
the men in the lifeboats, at a safe dis- 
tance, watched the blazing Westway 
slowly heel further on her side. The 
crash of a tremendous explosion reached 
them and the flaming torch which had 
been their vessel glared fitfully for a 
second, and suddenly plunged downward 
into oblivion. 

A gray dawn reluctantly dragged 
itself over the horizon like an overtired 
man still rubbing the sleep from his 
eyes. In a short space of time the rim 
of the sun followed, took the sky line at 
a hurdle, and, throwing out cheering 
warmth, smiled indulgently at the three 
lifeboats drifting on a placid ocean. 

As the sun climbed the heavens, the 
spirits of the men rose with it. Sails 
were rigged, sea watches set, the 
quantity of fresh water and rations 
figured accurately, and all preparations 
made for the possibility of an extended 
period in the boats. 

Then, with the suddenness of a fall- 
ing star, a steamer’s smoke was dis- 
cerned on the horizon. With appalling 
slowness the outline of the vessel became 
distinct, and its course a certainty. The 
tension of the men gave way to jokes 
and laughter. 

Seven hours after the Westway had 
taken her plunge to the final resting 
place of valiant ships, the Westway’s 
crew were comfortably swapping yarns 
on the deck of the steamship Andrew 
Jackson, bound for Penta Delgada, 
Azores. Captain King leaned against 
the bridge rail, half listening to the 
chatter of the Jackson's skipper. Occa- 
sionally, as the conversation demanded, 
he forced a smile, but it was a very 
forced smile that failed noticeably to 
reach the expression of unutterable grief 
clouding his eyes. His ship, intimately 
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known and dearly loved, could never 
quite be replaeed in his affections. 


Ponta Delgada is not lacking in places 
for the entertainment and amusement of 
the visiting sailor. The town has never 
been called, as some French ports are, 
a ‘“‘sailor’s paradise,” but there are many 
cozy nooks invitingly scattered along the 
water front where drinks are served by 
more or less attractive young girls, the 
attractiveness of the girls depending 
somewhat upon the number of drinks 
partaken. There is the little café near 
the custom house known as “Step-and-a- 
half's,” presided over by that most 
genial of hostesses, after whom, because 
of a very noticeable limp, the place is 
named. Here an enthusiastic welcome 
awaits sea-weary travelers, and a gather- 
ing representing the fo’castles of visiting 
ships of many nationalities nightly con- 
gregates. - Songs are sung, stories told 
and retold, the arms of willing wait- 
resses' are pinched, large boasts and 
wagers are made and forgotten. Step- 
and-a-half, kindly eyed, smiling, ma- 
tronly, limps gayly about, stops for a 
moment or two at each table to tell a 
joke or laugh at one, to extend a wel- 
come or voice regret at a departure, to 
smooth a pending quarrel, or sip a 
friendly drink. 

Then there is the American Club, a 
short distance up the hill. Here the ad- 
venturesome may risk their wages at 
roulette or baccarat. Chief engineers 
and, occasionally, captains, having 
evolved a system bound to break the 
bank, are dismayed to find that they 
have lost more than they could afford. 
The American Club is closed regularly 
by the ‘authorities and as_ regularly 
opened by the owners. A tearful-eyed 
woman reports to the chief of police 
that her husband supports the club but 


forgets the children. The place is 
closed. Another ship drops anchor in 
the port. ‘The place is reopened. And 


so it goes. 
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For the truly appreciative, the initiated, 
the fortunate few, there is the Fleur- 
de-lys at the top of the hill. Sooner or 
later, with the air of having found a 
rare treasure, the Fleur-de-lys is dis- 
covered. .It is a small place and very 
modestly fitted with six tables so ar- 
ranged as to give the maximum privacy. 
A ship lantern spreads a dull light from 
the center of the beamed ceiling. Sev- 
eral exquisite Armenian tapestries are 
draped with artistic carelessness upon 
the walls. An air of pleasing secrecy 
and hidden glamour permeates the place, 
and suggests the exchange of intimate 
reminiscences. 

At the far end of the room is a small 
counter in back of which is the bar 
stacked with rows of sparkling clean 
glasses. Directly behind the bar, sepa- 
rated by a partition reaching from the 
ceiling to the floor, is the owner’s liv- 
ing quarters. This inner room is en- 
tered by a door so cunningly built into 
the partition as to be practically con- 
cealed from casual observation. 

Any description of the Fleur-de-lys 
would be as incomplete as an unfinished 
sentence, if it failed to mention its reign- 
ing goddess, Leopoldina. She it was, 
undoubtedly, who, without any apparent 
effort or guile, was responsible for the 
atmosphere which changed the Fleur-de- 
lys from a small and ordinary café to a 
rendezvous of delightful charm and dis- 
tinction. 

Little was known about Leopoldina. 
It has been gossiped that her father, an 
English sea captain, had forgotten to 
marry her mother, who, it was said, was 
a Portuguese dancer of great beauty. 
Leopoldina had arrived at Ponta Del- 
gada three years previously upon her 
twenty-fourth birthday. She had come 
alone, bringing sufficient money to open 
the Fleur-de-lys. The place had been a 
success almost from the start, possibly 
due to her beauty, for she was beautiful 
in that alluring manner peculiar to some 
very dark women. The vocabulary of 














her eyes, which were the color of a 
raven’s wing, seemed unlimited. The 
sort of eyes that promise everything and 
nothing, retaining at the same time a 
look of tragedy bravely met. And she 
was very graceful, as a slender woman 
who is neither too tall nor too small may 
easily be. Watching her walk, it was 
not hard to believe that her mother 
might have been a celebrated dancer. 
Her blue-black hair was very smooth and 
long and she was expert in arranging it 
so that it seemed no other way would 
be half so becoming. 

Mr. Oranson accidently discovered the 
Fleur-de-lys the first night ashore. He 
had walked to the outskirts of the town, 
thinking how much like many other 
towns this one was, and, noticing the 
light in front of Leopoldina’s place, de- 
cided to enter and have a drink. 

Two men were sitting at a table near 
the door, nursing an almost empty quart 
bottle of whisky. Mr. Oranson glanced 
at them as he entered. 

“Come and join us, matey,” invited 
one of the men, a heavy-set, bearded 
fellow with mean eyes and a brutal jaw. 

Mr. Oranson drew up a chair and sat 
down at their table. 

“I’m Captain Ripley of the Jron 
Castle,’ introduced the bearded one, in 
a harsh voice and a strong cockney ac- 
cent; “and this ’ere’s my chief engineer.” 
He indicated with a wave of his hand 
the blond, weasel-faced man sitting op- 
posite. “Where do you hail from? 
What will you have to drink?” 

Mr. Oransoh told briefly of the dis- 
astrous fate of the I’cstway, and during 
the conversation the contents of the 
bottle was finished. 

Captain Ripley called loudly for 
another quart of whisky. As Leopol- 
dina approached the table he spoke sotto 
voce to his companions. 

«Not bad that!” He indicated Leo- 
poldina. 

Mr. Oranson glanced casually at the 
vividly colored shawl which Leopoldina 
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wore. He noticed approvingly her small 
gray slippers, which were bordered with 
fur. 

As Leopoldina smilingly placed the 
bottle upon the table, Captain Ripley 
caught her by the wrist, sharply pulled 
her toward him so that she involuntarily 
sat in his lap, and delivered a resound- 
ing kiss which landed exactly upon her 
lips. 

Leopoldina wrenched herself free, her 
eyes ablaze with indignation, her body 
tense and trembling. Doubling her fist, 
she struck, with a surprising force and 
a perfect aim. It was a man’s blow and 
caused the blood to gush from Captain 
Ripley’s nose. 

With a snarl] the captain was on his 


feet. He made a wide lunge for 
Leopoldina. 

“Damn your bloody——-” 

He didn’t have time to say more. 


Mr. Oranson caught his arm, gave it a 
twist that brought a cry of pain from 
Captain Ripley, and led him to the door. 
Giving the captain a push that landed 
him in the middle of the street, Mr. 
Oranson quickly turned, but he was too 
slow to prevent the weasel-faced engi- 
neer from crashing the whisky bottle, 
with which he had followed the mate, 
upon his head. Then a great darkness 
descended upon him. 

Mr. Oranson regained consciousness 
with his head resting tenderly in Leo- 
poldina’s lap. 

“My poor boy,” she mothered him. 
“My poor brave boy. Ugh! Those 
English beasts!” 

Mr. Oranson was quite content to 
close his eyes again and remain perfectly 
quiet. Somewhere in his mind a 
thought was taking shape and it gradu- 
ally became clear. He was hoping that 
he was not dreaming. And feeling cer- 
tain that he must be. 

The caressing touch of Leopoldina’s 
hand, the soft velvetness of her body, 
the soothing mellowness of her voice, all 
combined to awaken within Mr. Oran- 
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son’s secret depths something that had 
long been slumbering unawares. It 
surged through his blood and kept time 
to the beat of his heart. 

He moved his head slightly and again 
opened his eyes, meeting Leopoldina’s. 

“Ah, but you have such nice eyes,” 
she whispered, “such fine blue eyes. 
You are a very great man.” And she 
went on with this and that at great 
length and to Mr. Oranson’s delight. 

In due time the mate was sitting up 
and chatting seriously with Leopoldina. 
He felt that they had been friends for 
many years. 

“I tank you are sweetest womans of 
any,” he said with such sincerity that 
it was impossible to doubt him. “I 
would like that we be sweethearts.” 

‘But, yes!” exclaimed Leopoldina, a 
charming trace of preciseness coloring 
her enunciation. “You are my hero, 
You have saved me. What you say I 
shall do.” 

Mr. Oranson looked ardently at Leo- 
poldina, at her immeasurably deep eyes 
and the tender light within them, at 
her. quick, graceful, little motions, at 
her frankly alluring figure, at her tiny 
feet encased in those attractive, fur- 
bordered slippers. He had an amorous 
desire to live in a brief moment that 
eternity known to lovers the world 
over. And as he regarded her, he was 
overcome by a feeling of awe, swept 
with a sense of reverence, awakened to 
a realization of his own unworthiness. 
Make love to this exquisite creature! 
The idea itself was sacrilege. 

“T will come see you to-morrow?” he 
asked, holding out his hand, prepared to 
leave. 

“To-morrow ?” and Leopoldina’s voice 
was very soft, and very caressing, and 
very warm. “To-morrow? It is never 
to-morrow!” And she took a quick 


step toward him, put her arms about his 
neck, pulled his head down to meet her 
face, and whispered, “Not to-morrow!” 
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“Did you notice the ngate’s bandaged 
head?” remarked Sparks the next eve- 
ning, lowering his voice confidentially. 
“I heard some of the Jron Castle’s crew 
talking about it. Said our mate was 
in a brawl at the Fleur-de-lys last night 
and battled with their captain and chief 
engineer over some woman. What did 
I tell you? When a fellow’s built like 
Mr. Oranson, he can fight his way to 
a woman’s heart.” And the little radio 
operator sighed enviously. 

“Here,.’ thought Mr. Raner, who had 
been listening attentively, “is my op- 
portunity to even up matters with that 
big lummox. It’s almost too easy. Call 
me a shrimp, will he?” And Mr. Raner, 
newly shaved and sweetly scented, set 
out for the Fleur-de-lys, walking slowly, 
immersed in thought. 

Leopoldina was alone as Mr. Raner 
entered. She nodded pleasantly to his 
friendly salutation. and brought him the 
bottle of champagne which he ordered. 
She noticed approvingly his gayly 
striped blue-and-gold necktie, the silk 
handkerchief peeping from the outside 
pocket of his newly purchased suit, the 
shining smoothness of his pasted-down 
hair. 

Mr. Raner caught the admiration in 
her glance, and returned a look fully as 
complimentary. “A beauty,” he thought, 
and he audibly sighed, pretending to be 
busy with sad memories. 

“You are sad, monsieur ?”’ sympatheti- 
cally inquired Leopoldina. 

“Very,” replied Mr. Raner, courteous- 
ly placing a chair at his table for her, 
and pouring two drinks of champagne. 
He looked intently at Leopoldina before 
continuing. ‘““ You remind me of the 
only girl I ever truly loved,” he told her 
reverently. 

“Ah!” said Leopoldina, waiting. 

They drank in silence. 

“She was just as beautiful as you 
are,” he went on. “Slender and dark 
and graceful. It was many years ago.” 
He slowly moved his head, and looked 











as pathetic as an accomplished liar can 
look on occasions. 

Leopoldina touched his arm lightly, im 
a gesture of sympathy, and quickly with- 
drew her hand. 

“Ah!” she said again, and waited 

Mr. Raner poured two more drinks 

“Death,” *Mr. Raner said softly, “is 
a terrible thing—a terrible thing!” And 
his voice actually broke under the grief 
he simulated. “I can never care for 
another woman,” he managed to finish 
bravely. 

“You are too young to be so sad,” 
condoled Leopoldina. She felt quite 
certain that Mr. Raner was drawing 
heavily upon his imagination, but she 
liked him none the less. They finished 
their drinks and Mr. Raner refilled the 
glasses. 

“It would make me happy,” Mr. 
Raner said, choosing his words care- 
fully, “if we would be friends.” With 
an air of spontaneity he reached for 
her hands and held them tightly in his. 
Leopoldina allowed them to remain. 

“But of course!” she replied, playing 
up to him. “Are we not already more 
than friends? Do I not remind you of 
a loved one? Let us be no longer sor- 
rowful!” And she leaned toward him 
and, without the slightest affectation, 
touched his cheek lightly with her lips. 
“My poor boy!” she murmured. “You 
have suffered much. I, too, have been 
sad.” 

Mr. Raner decided, although with 
honest regret at the necessity of leaving, 
that he had made sufficient progress for 
the first call. He considered himself an 
artist in such affairs and appreciated 
fully the possibilities of overplaying the 
part. With marked reluctance he arose 
to go. 

“May I see you to-morrow?” he asked, 
his voice pleading. 

Leopoldina walked to the door and 
put up the shutters. She returned and 
slowly approached Mr. Raner. Her 
lips trembled just a trifle, her eyes were 
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Very serious was Mr. Oranson 
very certain that destiny was treating 
him with lavish kindness. Visions of 
Leopoldina greeting him each time his 
ship reached port, of the snug little 
cottage that would be their home, of the 
many joyous hours they would spend to- 
gether, had colored his thoughts with 
such vividness and so persistently as to 
have seemed almost realities And then 
“We sail in the morning,” had relent 
lessly broken in upon his dreams, send 
ing his plans toppling downward with a 
sound like crashing surf breaking over 
a stranded vessel. 

Walking slowly toward the Fleur-de- 
lys, Mr. Oranson reached a decision that 
quickened his steps and lightened his 
somber mood. 

“I will get ay ship and come back 
for you so soon as possible,” he re- 
hearsed aloud, “and den we will get 
married.” His heels striking the pave- 

nent as he walked kept rhythmic time 
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to the voice which whispered in his ear, 
“Leopoldina, Leopoldina.” 

Mr. Raner had lost little time after 
hearing the sailing orders. He had has- 
tenéd to his room, written a note to 
Leopoldina, and given it, with a gener- 
ous tip, to one of the hotel employees, 
receiving a promise of immediate de- 
livery. Mr. Raner was confident that, 
after reading his note, Leopoldina would 
be at home to no one but himself. With 
more than usual care he completed his 
toilet. The messenger, with charac- 
teristic indifference, had stopped at a 
near-by café for a drink, sociably treated 
some frierfds, who in turn insisted upon 


treating him, and shortly thereafter 
reached a mellow state that induced 
peaceful slumber. Mr. Raner’s note 


was safe, but forgotten, in the messen- 
ger’s inside pocket. 

Mr. Oranson hesitated at the entrance 
to the Fleur-de-lys, and his lips moved 
as he mentally repeated the speech he 
had prepared for Leopoldina. Con- 
fidently he entered, noting with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that the room was 
empty. The atmosphere of quiet friend- 
liness gave him added assurance, and he 
smiled contentedly as he distinctly heard 
Leopoldina’s laughter coming from her 
living quarters behind the partition. 
Such merry, whole-hearted laughter! 
So pure and silvery of tone! 

Leopoldina’s door opened and a tall, 
broad-shouldered, §dark-complexioned 
young man stepped into the room and 
gently closed the door behind him. He 
wore a carefully trimmed mustache, 
which added a touch of maturity to his 
youthful appearance. He had that very 
intense, very quiet, very dangerous look, 
sometimes seen in persons who are very 
intense, very quiet, and very danger- 
ous. His baggy Portuguese clothes did 
not in any way detract from his appear- 
ance of a well-groomed Portuguese gen- 
tleman. Walking lightly, sure of his 
footing, as a boxer or gymnast is sure 
of balance, he approached Mr. Oranson. 
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“Well?” he asked, his voice as de- 
liberately insulting as he could make it. 
“What is it you wish?” he asked again 
a second later, aggravated at Mr. Oran- 
son’s speechless bewilderment. 

“Leopoldina,” demanded Mr. Oran- 
son, finally, at a loss for words. 

“Leopoldina is not well,” said the 
young man, frowning. “She will see no 
one to-night.” His gaze wandered over 
Mr. Oranson a bit contemptuously. 

“But I must see Leopoldina,” huskily 
declared Mr. Oranson, his eyes care- 
fully measuring the distance to the 
other’s chin. “TI sail in morning and 
have ay important message to give her.” 

“T tell you again,” the Portuguese re- 
peated, in a brittle, exasperated tone, 
“Leopoldina is not well and will see no 
one to-night.” 

Mr. Oranson took a step closer. 

“But I have heard her laughing as I 
came in,” he insisted, clenching his big, 
hard-knuckled fists. 

“Then,” explained the Portuguese 
pointedly, “you should know that Leo- 
poldina is not well and will see no one 
to-night.”’ 

Slowly it dawned upon Mr. Oranson 
that Leopoldina did not wish to see him, 
He realized that the thin partition be- 
tween the rooms had not prevented the 
entire conversation from being over- 
heard, and the thought affected him like 
an overpowering blow foully delivered. 
He wanted to fight back; to do some- 
thing—anything. He tried desperately 
to concentrate; to resist the sensation of 
numbness that paralyzed his mind. 
Several minutes he stood, undecided, 
unbelieving. Then, without a word, he 
turned and swiitly left the Fleurs-de-lys. 

Mr. Oranson walked despondently 
toward the hotel. His heels striking 
the pavement kept rhythmic time to the 
malicious which shouted in his 
ear, “She daughs at you, she laughs at 
you.” 

To Mr. Raner, arriving opposite Leo- 
poldina’s at the moment Mr. Oranson 


voice 








was leaving, the mate’s appearance of 
dejection allowed of only one interpreta- 
tion. Gleefully Mr. Raner congratulated 
himself, feeling more than ever confident 
of his irresistible appeal to women. He 
stopped to light a cigarette before 
leisurely crossing the street and entering 
the Fleur-de-lys. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. Raner 
found himself facing a tall, muscular, 
very unfriendly looking young man, 
who gave the impression of being re- 
markably at home in the room. The 
smile of complacent satisfaction with 
which Mr. Raner had entered vanished, 
and an expression fully as hostile as the 
other’s took its place. A sneer twisted 
the corners of his mouth as he recog- 
nized the scowling intruder as one of 
the owners of the American Club, known 
locally as “Joquain the Gambler.” 

Joquain had recognized Mr. Raner 
immediately, although his face gave no 
indication of the fact. He knew the 
engineer had left a large-size 1 O U 
at the club two nights previously as se- 
curity for an unpaid debt. 

Mr. Raner was the first to speak. 

“Tell Leopoldina I wish to see her,” 
he commanded blusteringly. “I——” 

3ut he got no further. 

“Leopoldina is not well,” interrupted 
Joquain wearily. 
to-night.” 

“Don’t try that stuff on me, you damn 
bohunk!”’ threatened the belligerent Mr. 
Raner. I'll see for myself if Leopol- 
dina is sick or not.” And he started 
determinedly toward Leopoldina’s room, 
deliberately elbowing Joquain in pass- 
ing. 

With an ease that gave the act an air 
of gentleness, Joquain caught Mr. Raner 
by the back of his coat, pinioned his 
arms securely behind him, and carried 
him, struggling and kicking, to the en- 
trance. A well-directed push deposited 
Mr. Raner in a sitting position on the 
sidewalk. 

Joquain stood in the doorway, lightly 


“She will see no one 
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brushing his hands together as though 
to eradicate the trace of something ob- 
jectionable. He listened disinterestedly 
to a few insincere threats as Mr. Raner 
struggled to his feet, and smiled as Mr. 
Raner promised to come back and settle 
things later. 

“Remember to settle your bill at the 
club.” shouted Joquain as an after- 
thought. 

Mr. Raner turned and briefly advised 
Joquain where to go in order to collect 
the bill. He was adding purely personal 
suggestions as Joquain reeéntered the 
Fleur-de-lys. 

Leopoldina laughed gayly as Joquain 
returned to her. 

‘“Joquain dear, you so amuse me,” she 
said affectionately. “How can I ever 
take you seriously?” Great admiration 
smiled from her eyes, which were the 
color of a raven’s wing. 


“You have strange friends,” Joquain 
replied thoughtfully, still frowning 
slightly. 





‘But you, Joquain”—and Leopoldina’s 
voice held the rich warmth of an ex- 
quisitely played cello—‘‘you should not 
complain. Are we not to be married 
to-morrow >” 


The Samarinda sailed from Ponta 
Delgada enshrouded in a heavy fog. 
Blindly she groped her way, warily cut- 
ting through the endless mass of dreary 
dampness. Her overworked fog signal, 
like the rumbling bass of an angry Titan 
shouting off key, bellowed its warning 
Or-ruoo with monotonous and boister- 
ous regularity. 

Depression laid.its heavy hand upon 
the homeward-bound seafarers and few 
words were spoken as they gathered at 
the mess table. Only the little radio 
operator maintained a semblance of 
cheerfulness. Persistently he talked and 
finally succeeded in starting a discus- 
sion with the second officer. 

“It’s this way,” said Sparks, deliber- 
ately leading the talk around to his 
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favorite theme: “Women inherit a de- 
sire for protection. That’s the real 
reason why they admire strong men in- 
stead of brainy ones.” Sparks admitted 
being one of the brainy ones. 

Mr. Raner looked pityingly at Sparks 
and made a contemptuous sound re- 
sembling sardonic laughter. 

“A lot you know,” he said in a man- 
ner of one who Knows a lot. 

“What do you think about it, Mr. 
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Oranson ?” asked Sparks, turning to the 
mate. 

Mr. Oranson, immersed in gloomy re- 
flections, looked calmly at Sparks. 

“Think about what?” he asked indif- 
ferently. 

“About women.” 

“Woman's place,” said Mr. Oranson 
grimly, and with some bitterness, “‘is 
in the kitchen.” 

“Or-ruoo,” sounded the fog signal. 











NIGHT SONG 


WILL loiter down through the pines to-night 
By a pathway threading the somber shade ; 
Then the moon will climb o’er the distant height 

And brim the cup of the glade. 


There I will taste the spice of the pine 

While the wind from the south blows a lover’s tune 
And I will drink of the airy wine 

Which is the brew of the moon. 


I shall feel a spell more strong than the song 
The night bird sings to the drip of the dew, 
And over the lonely leagues and long 
It will bring me a dream of you. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 

















N a certain circle where the names 
of Abelard and“Heloise, Hero and 
Leander, are infrequently spoken, 

it became quite the usual thing to evoke 
the image of faithfulness in love by 
mentioning Mathilde and Steve. True, 
they did not date so far back in time as 
to warrant their becoming already 
fabulous: Mathilde was not yet thirty, 
and Steve, I fancy, but a little past. But 
fabulous they were. Another Mathilde 
and Steve, one said of whatever young 
pair discovered eyes only for each other. 
And, if some stranger failed to recog- 
nize in Mathilde and Steve the symbol 
of the indivisible, saw them as flesh and 
blood rather than as an heroic two 
sculptured to stand as long as time 
locked in a bronze embrace, he was 
speedily enlightened. Who is that ap- 
pealing-looking person with the slender 
face and the aureole of red hair? 
Mathilde Graves. But, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t fall in love with her ; because 
she doesn’t know there is a 


man on 
earth but Steve. That roundish, bald 
chap with her now? Exactly. Then 


you mean they’re engaged? Laughter— 
and more than likely some passer-by 
hailed to share the joke: He wants to 
know if Mathilde and Steve are en- 
gaged! Mathilde and Steve! 
Engaged, apparently, was a 
rendering of their oneness. They were 
rarely seen apart. For years their 
friends had never invited one without 
the other, any more than they would 
have invited a husband without his wife 
or a wife without her husband. Scarcely 


mean 
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were their very names mentioned sep- 
arately, 

The love of Mathilde and Steve was 
a favorite old tale rooted in the glamor- 
ous once upon a time and waiting only 
for the inevitable happily ever after to 
be written at the end. When, therefore, 
the wedding was definitely projected 
and finally was so close at hand that the 
exact date and place could be learned 
with mild adroitness from any of the 
six bridesmaids, there was not an ex- 
clamation of what does she see in him 
or he in her, but instead a universal sigh 
of fulfillment escaping from many lips 
to climb like a spiral of thankful prayer 
to heaven. 

On an afternoon in the month before 
that of her wedding, Mathilde went to 
have tea with Steve at a place they 
liked. The major domo who always 
greeted her with so understanding a 
smile was on guard, and his smile was 
not other than its wont. With a fa- 
miliar gesture of acclamation, he gave a 
shove to the human squirrel cage which 
should spin her swiftly into Steve’s 
presence. Steve, watching the entrance, 
was on his feet before she was done 
spinning. He hurried toward her. 

“I’m glad you’re on time, Mathilde. 
Frederick is holding our table.” 

The serenity of custom folded warm 
about her. Music, voices, color, lapped 
her in familiar content. At the table 
they called “ours,” the waiter Frederick 
bent gravely over Steve while Steve in 
turn bent gravely over the printed card. 
Steve balanced the card to ask: 
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“Just how hungry are you?” 

She—thoughtfully, because she knew 
it pleased him to please her exactly— 
expressed a desire for something crusty 
but fiot too sweet, and Steve most care- 
fully selected it on the card. Then the 
waiter was gone and Steve was leaning 
toward her. 

“Your eyes are almost purple to-day.” 

“It must be your orchid.” 

She looked down at it poising like a 
dappled,.splendid butterfly on her gray 
fur. It was very beautiful. 

“Heavens, what a sigh!” said Steve. 

“Oh, did I sigh? Surely not. I was 
never more _ contented. Maybe I 
purred.” 

Both of them laughing softly across a 
little white table with the sweet steam 
of freshly made tea uncurling between 
them. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Steve, launch- 
ing talk, “remember young Billy Com- 
ings and the Boniface girl?’ Oh, yes; 
she had heard them called another Steve 
and Mathilde. “Well, her people sent 
her abroad, you know. Seems he 
stowed away on her vessel, wasn’t found 
till three days out, and the governess 
person they had sent with her couldn’t 
do a thing but send one wireless after 
another to the girl’s mother, Well, they 
married yesterday in London.” 

Twenty-one and nineteen. Mathilde 
handed. Steve his cup without looking 
up. She stifred her own tea silently, 
eyes on the crumbling sugar at the 
bottom, 

‘Boy hasn’t got a chance,” said Steve. 
“Poor little fools! We've seen some of 
these skyrockets come town with a 
thud, haven’t we, Mathilde?” 

She roused herself. 

“Yes! Oh, yes, of course. A thud.” 
She even laughed. “It’s really rather 
funny, isn’t it, how they come down?” 

“T give them six months. Crusty 
things all right?” 

“Delicious. Have you sugar enough, 


Ed 


Steve? 
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“Just exactly, thanks.” 

After tea he walked home with her 
up the park as his wont was. The sun 
burned back of the buildings along the 
west. Mathilde had always loved hav- 
ing Steve walk home with her up the 
park, loved looking over her shoulder 
at the sun, red behind the skyline. 

Their feet pressed the path in exact 


rhythm. They never talked much, 
walking. It had always been enough to 


be together. The scent of spring was 
deliciously in the air. Mathilde breathed 


it gratefully. A_ gilding of sunset 
touched budding branches. The fact of 
April budded in more than trees. 


Yonder was a hat as gay as a flower. 
Behind that boulder sounded: the orien- 
tation of the season’s baseball, thump of 
bat, excited boys’ voices. The strollers 
they met or passed, Mathilde thought, 
carried spring in their faces, a kind of 
expectancy, a kind of breathlessness. 
Poor dears! What did they think could 
happen which would be nicer than 
spring’s self ? 

Half shyly she slipped a hand in 
Steve’s arm. He gave it a little pres- 
sure. A sigh slid between her lips. An- 
other sigh which meant, of course, how 
contented I am! 
ahead, coming 


Rounding the curve 
toward them, was a 
woman with red hair. Mathilde, not 
unnaturally, always looked up with 
quickened interest when she met another 
woman with red hair. This one had 
three small sons straggling in the path 
behind her like a line of ducks across 
the sky. Deep down in Mathilde’s 
heart, like a tiny, tiny watch ticking 
under many garments, tripped a calcula- 
tion: The little one four: six, the next; 
the oldest eight, not more. Then she— 
was the red-haired woman twenty-nine, 
perhaps ? 

Mathilde held her breath. Did you 
ever listen to the beat of your own 
heart under wraps and furs. It ticks 
the seconds of life off like a watch. 

“Funny how some women let them- 








selves go down at heel about that age,” 
said Steve under his breath. 

Around the curve wind met them. It 
swept down between the treetops with 


a cry like a child’s voice. It lashed 
Mathilde’s cheek near which rode silk- 
sailed the lightly anchored orchid. She 
put up both hands swiftly, but she was 
one breath too late. There was a single 
glint of purple wings against bud- 
veiled branches, another against a cop- 
per sky, and then no more. That wind 
was more like March than April. You’d 
hardly think it could be so cold after 
such a warm day. Mathilde shivered. 


“My dear Elizabeth”—or Alice, Ann, 
Eugenia, Ruth and Sue—“I am glad”— 
or sorry, as determined by referring to 
her mother’s memorandum of “he 
bridesmaids’ preferences—“to tell you 
that my mother has decided that it will 
be best for the frocks to be - 

Mathilde sat writing letters to her 
attendants. She thought of them ab- 
surdly as standing in a row like girls in 
a chorus, all in their orchid-colored wed- 
ding frocks made exactly alike. It had 
been necessary to choose Mathilde’s 
bridesmaids from the young girls of the 
season whom she didn’t know particu- 





larly intimately because, by circum- 
stance, she could not have one of her 
own good friends. One’s friends 
naturally don’t stand about forever 


beautiful, forever young like maidens on 
pedestals waiting with garlands forever 
fresh. 

And it was twelve years since 
Mathilde had drafted the first list of 
her bridesmaids. 

Twelve years! Twelve years since 
the night Steve had made her say she 
cared. Scent of moonflowers, ‘feel of 
slatted lawn swing, two young things 
clinging to each other in the dark, 
Mathilde, at least, hardly understanding 
what was come to her or what it meant 
to “wait,” yet knowing, too—to this mo- 
ment she could feel the damp of tears 
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between their cheeks. Ten years since 
Steve began law school and she said 
she’d be waiting when he finished. Al- 
most eight since the morning she said 
good-by to him in khaki, a Spartan 
good-by, no cheek upon cheek, only 
shaking hands, saying cheery, super- 
ficial things which clinked and rang with 
all the other sounds reverberating 
through the paved and vaulted station. 

War and after the war, and at last 
the evening he brought her the three 
gold pieces: three pieces of gold for 
Mathilde and Steve’s home—‘“not an- 
tiques, you understand, young woman, 
but a kitchen cabinet and a dinner 
table!”—three pieces of gold folded 
tight in Mathilde’s palm, lest Steve, 
whom months without a single client 
hadn't disciplined out of extravagance, 
should forget and spend it. Oh, reck- 
less Steve, lean cheeked, eyes glinting 
like the new gold of his first lawyer’s 
fee! 

The partnership with Blaine, dreamed 
of and yearned for and finally consum- 
mated. 

It was four years since the dinner 
together to celebrate Steve’s partnership 
with Blaine—such a mad, extravagant 
dinner as Steve had ordered for her re- 
luctantly to eat. To remember that din- 
ner was to taste anew the champagne— 
molten gold pieces the champagne was 
to Mathilde; but she drank in it what- 
ever toasts Steve proposed: “Dinner in 
our own home by Christmas next; our 
guest of honor at that dinner, Blaine; 
drink to Blaine, young woman, he’s 
going to make it possible for me to pro- 
pose to you after all these years.” 

If that was four years ago, then it 
was all of three since the Cassidys’. 
Steve really should never have under- 
taken the Cassidys’. It was sheer waste 
of time, precious golden months. But, 
the whole first year of the partnership. 
Blaine had been unproductive. All 
Steve’s fees were halved. It’s as if I'd 
married Blaine, Steve used to growl. A 
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wife wouldn’t have been such a luxury. 
Wherefore the Cassidys’ who had noth- 
ing and could pay only in the event 
Steve won. It was rather a magnificent 
gamble—six months of a young man’s 
life in the scales with whether an en- 
gineer had been drunk in the hour he 
was killed. Mathilde was in the court 
when the verdict went in favor of the 
railroad, against the Cassidys, against 
Steve, against Blaine who was as ex- 
pensive as a wife would have been. 
Mathilde drove away with Steve in a 
taxi lurching over cobblestones, feeling 
his hands clamping like fingers of iron 
on hers, hurting her in his pain. 

Three years since the Cassidys’. 

And how long since success? How 
long since the partnership bore as fruit 
not mere bits of gold, but many-figured 
checks? How long since Steve could 
afford any luxury he greatly desired? 

Echoed: ‘Well, I suppose there’s 
nothing to keep us from being married 
now, Mathilde.” 

Ah, but to recall when that had been 
said would be like trying to catch up 
water in one’s hands. All the times and 
places of its saying melted together and 
flowed away. The inconclusive speech 
had no habitation in time or place. It 
had surely been spoken. more than once 
—here at home by the hearth, or in the 
park walking together, or in Steve’s car 
coming from the theater, or at the 
theater itself, whispered behind a pro- 
gram or over a table spread for dinner 
or tea. “Well, I suppose there is no 
longer anything to keep us from being 
married, Mathilde.” Over and over. 
Hundreds of times, maybe. She didn’t 
remember when it had first begun to be 
said: A year and a half ago, or twice 
that. It was nearly two years, wasn’t it, 
since Steve began to take on flesh? And 
she thought of him as looking always, 
when he said they could be married al- 
most any day now, confident and com- 
fortable; not lean cheeked at all or with 
hands that hurt like iron clamps. 
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“I hope Steve doesn’t carry that letter 
about in his pocket till to-morrow.” 

“He won't, mother. He’s mailed it 
by this time.” 

“The die is cast.” That was Steve’s 
joke. Enjoined by Mathilde’s mother 
that afternoon to mail her order for the 
wedding cards, Steve had made this 
pun. Holding aloft the letter to the en- 
graver, wrinkling his round, good- 
humored cheeks in laughter: “The die 
is cast, young woman!” 

And so it was, at last. 

Even her father, so long obstinately 
aloof from wedding concerns that he 
would vouchsafe nothing more than a 
“manage it yourselves,” or a muttered 
comment on weddings and funerals as a 
barbaric recrudescence—even her father 
n@w sat at the end of the library table 
busy with his check book and the milli- 
ner’s bill. Her mother bent above a 
drift of documents from the florist, the 
caterer, and various modistes, to say 
nothing of a chart of Mathilde’s engage- 
ments. Mathilde was writing in mul- 
tiple the final letter about the brides- 
maids’ frocks. 

The bridesmaids already knew the 
date and place of the wedding: St. 
Bartholomew’s, May fourteenth. Rather 
dear girls, the six. Not intimate friends 
of Mathilde’s, of course. But then 
Mathilde’s best friends were variously 
scattered and occupied. Peggy Debrune 
was tramping in Bulgaria and didn’t 
even know that Mathilde was being mar- 
ried, unless the mails to Bulgaria had 
suddenly improved a lot. Ethel Has- 
tings couldn’t so much as come to the 
wedding because she was going to have 
another baby. 

“Which are 
Mathilde ?” 

“Ethel, mother.” 

“Ethel? Ethel?” 

One glance at the list of bridesmaids 
was enough to convict Mathilde. There 
wasn’t an Ethel on it. Mathilde con- 
tritely met her mother’s eyes. 


you writing to now, 














Mathilde’s mother had eager eyes and 
a quantity of hair which had once been 
the color of Mathilde’s but which now 


illusorily showed blond. Her eyes and 
hair gave her aging face an oddly girlish 
appearance. And in these prenuptial 
days she was always flushed. It wasn’t 
that she said much. She never had said 
much, 

Once, long, long ago she had said she 
didn’t believe in long engagements. 
Mathilde had retorted in the unassail- 
able righteousness of eighteen: “Shall 
I tell Steve to choose between his pro- 
fession and me, mother?” Her mother 
had never again in all the years said 
what she did or did not believe in. She 
had kept silent to and through an eve- 
ning last winter when she had sat with 
folded hands in ostensible conference 
with Mathilde and Steve, hearing Steve 
mildly weigh the relative merits of the 
various seasons for a pleasant wedding 
journey, and whether it wouldn't be 
wiser to wait until May, after all, be- 
cause of the McIntyre case, which it 
was true old Blaine’ could handle, but 
Steve had rather he needn’t. 

That was the evening they had fixed 
on May fourteenth for good and all. 
“Can you get ready by May fourteenth?” 
Steve had asked ther mother. And her 
mother had suddenly flushed almost as 
if Steve were proposing to her, and her 
folded hands had fluttered apart. 

“Ethel? Mathilde. what do 
mean ?” 

“I’m sorry, dear. I suppose the ex- 
citement has made me tipsy.” 

Mathilde crumpled the letter her pen 
slip had marred. A distant telephone 
was ringing. 

“T’ll go myself,” said Mathilde’s 
mother in the tone of a general who 
dares not trust his own staff. 

It seemed but the half part of a min- 
ute before she was back. Mathilde’s in- 
stant thought at seeing her’ mother in 
the doorway was that something had 
happened to Steve. Her mother’s bereft 


you 
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face mirrored to Mathilde the ultimate 
of disaster. Even her father was 
frightened, for he let his pen fall and 
cried out sharply to her mother: 

“What’s happened ?” 

“Steve?” Mathilde asked. 

Her mother nodded. 

Mathilde, supposing herself clairvoy- 
ant, fancied Steve darting across to a 
postbox, not seeing the oncoming auto- 
mobile which should strike him down 
all in an instant. It was all so vivid, 
Mathilde fancied she saw in his hand 
the letter her mother had asked him this 
afternoon to mail for her. 

Mathilde quite vividly saw Steve dead 
in the street holding in his hand the bit 
of paper he had laughed at. 

Her mother, unable to speak, groped 
her way to a chair. A wisp of her 
blond-appearing hair escaped unnoticed 
from her careful coiffure and trailed 





raggedly down her cheek. Poor 
mother! After twelve years! Poor 
mother. She must give up the six 


bridesmaids in their six orchid frocks 
made all just alike. She must give up 
the sonorous organ at St. Bartholomew’s 
and the bishop in his beautiful robes. 

Such strange thoughts as these ran 
through Mathilde’s “mind when she 
thought Steve was dead and went hurry- 
ing to comfort her mother. 

Amazingly, her mother waved her off, 
pushing her toward the door. 

“He—wants—to speak to you.” 


“He? He? Who wants to speak to 
me ?” 
“Steve. He’s holding the line. He 


wants to put the wedding off again.” 

Steve’s voice came crisp and cheerful 
through the telephone. Yet there was 
something strange about it, too. Dimin- 
ished by its mechanical medium to the 
mere caricature of a man’s speech, it 
had a piping and unveracious sound, like 
the tricksy talk of a ventriloquist’s doll. 

“That you, Mathilde? Listen, young 
woman——” 

Mathilde had some difficulty in at- 
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tending accurately to the thin, bright 
line of Steve’s talk as it reached her ear 
through the telephone. And her mem- 
ory played her tricks. It was, of course, 
the McIntyre case he spoke of—the Mc- 
Intyre case of which she knew well 
enough since it was why they had moved 
their wedding along to May instead of 
April; but, somehow, absurdly Mathilde 
could think only. of the Cassidys, could 
think only of a time years ago when 
Steve went to such sacrificial lengths to 
support the partner who was as expen- 
sive as a wife. 

“Listening, young woman?” 

“Oh, yes, Steve.” She really thought 
she was. 

“Well, the case has been reset—note 
from Blaine here at my apartment when 
I got in just now. It won’t come up 
till May fourteenth.” May fourteenth. 
The date had an important sound. But, 
of course, it wasn’t really important. 
No date is. “Blaine could manage the 
case, maybe g 





“Oh, no,” she cried quickly, still 
thinking of the Cassidys. 
Bright and _ reiterant chimed the 


tricksy caricature of a man’s voice upon 
her ear. 

“Good old Mathilde! Same as ever. 
I knew you'd agree with me. After all, 
it’s only a matter of a fortnight. Make 
my peace with your mother, won’t you, 
please? Tell her luckily enough I for- 
got to mail that letter of hers. So, 
after all, the die isn’t cast.” 

His laughter tinkled and tapped at her 
eardrums. She had to hold the receiver 
away to bear it. 


If a wedding is postponed, no matter 
how briefly, it involves a good bit of 
rearrangement. Quite a number of 
people had been enjoined to make 
Mathilde’s wedding all that it should be, 
from the bishop who was to conduct the 
ceremony at St. Bartholomew’s on down 
to and including precisely the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker. 
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And you would be surprised at how 
many people cordial and even enthusi- 
astic about participation in a wedding 
on May fourteenth could grow luke- 
warm and evasive as regarded May 
twenty-eighth. The superb generalship 
Mathilde’s mother had from the first 
manifested wavered under the incredible 
number of previous engagements which 
developed on every side. Mathilde as- 


sumed a lot of the nagging details. She 
received many people. She saw the 
caterer. She saw the decorator. She 


saw the man who came about the music 
for the reception. 

It was quite in the routine that she 
should see the man who came about the 
music. She took the card from the 
maid and said her mother was asleep 
and not to be disturbed, and then, with- 
out brushing up her hair or powdering 
her nose—one wouldn’t, would one, to 
see the emissary of a very tiny or- 
chestra ?—went down the stair. 

He was seated on a little bench at the 

foot of the stair where messengers from 
shops and people like that were kept 
yaiting. He had his hat in his hand. 
He stood up when Mathilde came down. 
She didn’t think about asking him to sit 
down. Why shculd she? She stood in 
front of him, fingering his card. 

He had a queer, foreign sort of name. 
She read it on the card. But she didn’t 
try to pronounce it. She said, “Good 
afternoon,” without trying to speak his 
name. 

“You've come to say you can’t play 
for us May twenty-eighth ?” 

He had. , 

“Tt’s all right.” 

She meant that. There had been so 
many. He was only one more. It really 
didn’t matter. So she assured him a 
second time. 

“Tt’s quite all right, really.” 

But the second time she said it her 
voice shook, 

“We shall have to engage another or- 
chéstra, that’s all.” 
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“Ah, but I’m sorry.” 

What madness could have possessed 
her? She, Mathilde Graves, who never 
let Steve see her cry, in broad daylight 
in a fit of nerves, to burst into tears 
when a nondescript young musician, a 
total stranger, said he was sorry he 
couldn’t fiddle at her wedding! 

Something about his lean handsome- 
ness may have reminded her. Still it 
was inexplicable. “Please go. Just 
go!” : 

That intolerable earnestness of regard 
withdrawn, Mathilde confronting her- 
self in a long mirror, two red spots of 
shame in her cheeks, eyes reddened, 
tearing a card in little pieces, dropping 
the pieces into a faience jar which stood 
before the mirror. Thank goodness 
she’d never see him again. 

In the chronicle of the day to Steve 
she didn’t mention her disgraceful weak- 
ness. 

“Tired?” 

“Not very.” 

“More trouble about arrangements ?” 

“Yes, the orchestra failed us.” 

“The orchestras J] thought an 
organ ‘ 

“Not the church music, Steve. 
music for the reception afterward.” 

“Oh, I see. Couple of fiddles and a 
bass viol under the stair, eh?” 

“Something like that. A little more.” 

Steve made memoranda on the back 
of an envelope. His capable fingers 
jotted brisk numerals from which ulti- 
mately she was confident would emerge 
strains of music filtered through palm 
fronds to the ears of five hundred wed- 
ding guests. It all became, as it de- 
served to be, only one more annoying 
detail to be attended to capably and dis- 
missed from mind. 

But she waked in the night. She 
came wide awake with a jerk. Dark- 
ness pressed like a weight upon the bed 
she had lain in alone for twenty-nine 
years. 

“Now I shan’t sleep any more all 
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night. I'll just lie here thinking of all 
the petty annoyances that don’t really 
matter. Weddings, as father says, are 
a barbaric recrudescence. Such a fuss 
about trivialities. Imagine making a 
scene over the vagaries of an absurd 
little orchestra. What was that young 
man’s name ¢ 

“Rather a remarkable face, very 
handsome, very mobile. He will prob- 
ably be a famous violinist some day. I 
ought to have kept his card.” 

All in a flash she saw the lean- 
cheeked youth playing in a great con- 
cert hall, smiling and nodding to Steve 
and her in a box. “I really ought to 
have kept his card.” 

Going downstairs at two o’clock in 
the morning is an adventure. It quite 
heartened Mathilde. Tie caprice of it 
cheered her, made her smile. 

“This will be something to tell Steve 
about some day, long afterward. I got 
funk, Steve, most awful funk. Every 
night I’d wake and wonder if the wed- 
ding were going off right—you know 
the sort of thing. When I didn’t sleep 
I did the wildest things—oh, well, like 
going downstairs to get the torn-up card 
of an entirely unimportant person be- 
cause I fancied I ought to remember 
his name, for some reason.” 

She didn’t go back to bed. She drew 
the eiderdown off and wrapped it about 
her dressing gown and sat by the win- 
dow, looking across at the black mass 
of the park. What was it that had 
made her so unhappy that afternoon 
coming home from tea with Steve? The 
trees were full leaved now. They 
stretched impenetrable as a wall before 
her. Trying to remember leaf buds and 
chill at sunset and a blown blossom was 
like trying futilely to catch water in 
one’s hands. 

A clock somewhere in the house 
struck three. Then she knew. All at 
once she knew. At three o’clock in the 
morning of May fourteenth she knew: 

“T do not love Steve. The flower of 
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my love is withered and blown away in 
the wind. I cannot tell my mother 
She would be too frightened. She 
would draw her scarf closer about her 
shoulders. She would say: ‘Surely all 
brides have misgivings, even I, before I 
married your father; surely it is the 
natural maidenliness of a bride.’ 

“I cannot tell my father. ‘Weddings 
are a barbaric recrudescence, beating of 
tom-toms ; you are intoxicated with ex- 
citement; you do not know your own 
mind.’ ” 

Not Steve. Less than anybody would 
Steve believe. Though she cried it over 
and over in Steve’s ears, he would not 
believe. “You must be tired, young 
woman.” 

She laid her head on the cold window 
sill while her spirit went on tapping 
feet, searching some one to believe her. 
Up one street and down another, door 
after door, Even her very best friend, 
even [thel Hastings hushing her newest 


baby in her arms. “Not love Steve? 
Don’t be absurd, Mathilde.” 
Every one who knew her. Every 


one. Was there not one person in all 
the world to believe? 

She must have dozed there with her 
head on the window sill, for all at once 
it was dawn, and the bits of paper she 
had held were gone. She had never 
pieced them together, never properly 
read the name. The pieces of card 
must have blown away in the dark while 
she dozed. 

Although. it was quite early when 
Steve telephoned, he had already been 
up a long time accomplishing a lot of 
things. 

“Sleep well, young woman ?” 

“Fine, thanks.” 

“Well, I got you that orchestra. I 
just got the same one you first arranged 
to have.” 

“But, Steve, how could you?” 

“Case of money talks. Tell you all 
about it to-night. I’m in an awful rush 
now. On my way to court this minute. 
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You haven't forgot what day this is, 
young woman ;" 

May fourteenth. 

“Oh, the Cassidy—I mean the Mc- 
Intyre case.” 

“Exactly. By the way, the orchestra 
leader is sending one of his men up this 
afternoon to talk to you about the pro- 
gram. Four o'clock all right?” Silence. 
“Hello, hello. You there, Mathilde? I 
said would four o'clock be all right for 
you to talk to the musical fellow?” 

“I was just trying to think, Steve. 
Yes. Four o'clock.” 

“Now, you don’t have to see him if 
you don’t want to. You can give me a 
list of pieces to-night and I can arrange 
it first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“No, Steve, thanks. I will see him.” 

“Well, good-by. Wish me_ luck, 
young woman ?” 

“I do, Steve, I do. 
world.” 

“Well, good-by.” 

The brisk staccato of his early-morn- 
ing voice tapped at her eardrum; and 
the click of the receiver stabbed a period 
last of all. 


The best in the 


Helen of Troy does not receive all the 
fame which is her due. In one circle 
at least it is the custom to point any 
proverb concerning the ultimate fickle- 
ness of women by a reference to 
Mathilde Graves. The story, like all 
fables, has many versions. One render- 
ing given with uncomplimentary refer- 
ence to the color of Mathilde’s hair is 
that Mathilde acted out of pique. With 
this version go obviously unsubstanti- 
ated details about Mathilde’s smoldering 
anger from the hour when Steve had 
asked her if she’d mind moving the 
wedding on a few days. All Mathilde’s 
good friends discredit this story. .Had 
not Mathilde been waiting for Steve 
these many years? Besides, it is gener- 
ally conceded that this whole myth orig- 
inated with one of the bridesmaids who 
has hair the same color as Mathilde’s 
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and who is reported to have wept two 
whole days and nights because she didn’t 
get to wear her orchid frock at St. 
Bartholomew's. She is the one, by the 
way, who six months subsequently mar- 
ried Steve in that very church. 

None of these stories gains in intrinsic 
veracity by the copious veracious detail 
any number of people set forth, such 
as the account of her who came upon 
Mathilde and her lover in the dark 
under the stone arch of the door of 
Mathilde’s home, like figures of love 
eternal carved in a niche, or of him who 
met Steve coming out of court the 
morning Mathilde’s caprice was in the 
papers. Steve had won some big case 
only the day before, and that was con- 
sidered to give a twist of irony to the 
knocked-up look he was pictured as 
wearing on the day which ought to have 
been his wedding day. 

None of these details really throws 
any light on the fact. And none of 
these stories satisfactorily accounts for 
Mathilde’s acquaintance with the young 
violinist, Some say she had met him 
abroad the summer before, that he had 
followed her home, arriving only on the 
eve of the wedding. Some say she 
actually never set eyes on him until a 
few days before. No one seems really 
to know how or when she met him. The 
only thing all accounts agree on is that 
he is now in a fair way to become as 
famous as he then was obscure. Before 
shall be hearing how much 
tribute he receives annually “in royalties 
from phonograph records alone, my 
dear ;” and somebody will always be at 
hand to point out that the sum is larger 
than that earned in a year by even a 
very successful lawyer; 
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course, that Mathilde knew which side 
her bread was buttered on. 

I doubt, however, if Mathilde thinks 
much about what people say. I fancy 
she remembers, rather, her father’s dis- 
trait necktie and forelock, and his falter- 
ing: “You will come home on Sundays 
to dinner?” And her thinking that she 
probably would dine only one day in 
seven, since her husband owned, when 
they were married, exactly nothing in 
the world but his violin and a portfolio 
of sheet music. 

Mathilde’s mother bore up surprisingly 
well. Shocked and frightened as she 
was, there in the magistrate’s office on 
the very morning before the day pub- 
licly heralded for her daughter’s wed- 
ding, there came into her young-old eyes 
the oddest look of fulfillment. It was 
as though she didn’t care a rap for the 
disappointment of the six bridesmaids 
who would never wear the six orchid 
frocks waiting for the morrow on 
sacheted hangers, the bishop, the organ- 
ist at St. Bartholomew’s, the five hun- 
dred wedding guests, the florist, the 
caterer, the modistes, and even that of 
Steve himself. It was as though she 
was fully compensated by the look she 
saw her daughter turn upon the vivid, 
lean-cheeked bridegroom in his shabby 
suit and brave new necktie. 

No, I know I haven't told you his 
name. But the fact is there has been 
too much talk already in the circle of 
her I have called Mathilde Graves. So, 
if you haven't ever heard the gossip of 
the man who even now may be, for all 
I know, your favorite violinist, let’s pre- 
tend his name blew away that night 
when the scraps of his card’fell unread 
in the dark. 


PPIIECEE 


How rapidly civilization changes is revealed by an Iowa statute of only thirty 


years’ standing which has recently been*repealed. 
torist is ordered to telephone ahead to the next town of his coming, so 


It read: “The traveling mo- 
that 


owners of nervous horses may be warned in advance.” 
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Kingdom for 
a Mirth 


By Harriet Gaylord 


Let us grant it is not 
- a kingdom for a mirth 


mature in knowledge, 
eir present pleasure, 


And so rebel to judgment. 


Shakespeare’s “Anthony and Cleopatra,” 


CHAPTER I. 


T the close of a spring day in 
mid-Atlantic, a quiet-voiced 
English steward rapped at the 

cabin doors on the yacht of Arnold 
Hunter, announcing: 

“Dinner is served, sir.” 

Almost as he spoke the words, two 
doors opened, and Hunter, with his 
chief engineer, George Reid, stepped 
into the passage and ascended the stair- 
way leading to the deck. 

Both men looked exactly what they 
were. Arnold Hunter, multimillionaire 
and head of a vast corporation, was a 
keen-faced, handsome chap, tall, lean, 
and muscular—a man who had learned 
to subordinate emotions and hold them 
in leash to his will. His intimates would 
find it hard to believe that he could be 
swept off his feet for any reason what- 
soever. His poise and assured bearing 
bespoke the brain which has no ooca- 
sion to bother with details—the master 
mind. 

George Reid was one of many sub- 
ordinates who collected and summar- 
ized details for the crucible of Hunter’s 
brain. The honest shrewdness of the 
face was Scotch; the vivid inquisitive- 
ness of the perpetual student and the 


happy-go-lucky smile were American. 


Act I, Scene 4. 


Some years before the young man’s left 
arm had mingled with the elements at 
Chateau Thierry. For years he had 
been Hunter’s chief engineer in big oil 
and mining enterprises in Europe, 
Mexico, and South America. Two 
months ago he had been sent on an 
important secret business expedition 
into Russia. 

At the top of the stairs the two men 
paused to face forward toward the 
glorious sunset. 

“Has the skipper said what time we’ll 
get in to New York?” asked Reid. 

“About four o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, if this weather holds,” answered 
Hunter. 

“Lo, the conquering hero comes!” 
grinned Reid. 

“But without hostages or 
umphal procession.” 

“Those will follow, O mighty Cz- 
sar!” 

Hunter turned from the sunset to lay 
a quick, sympathetic, joyous hand on 
the younger man’s shoulder as he said: 

“As T. R. used to say, ‘We’ve had a 
bully time,’ haven’t we, George? And 
we have only just started. If the thing 
goes through, it will be the most splen- 
did piece of reclamation work in his- 
tory. All eyes on earth will turn to the 
Caucasus.” 
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“If only Washington falls in line!” 

“Washington must! They have got 
to be made to realize that it isn’t money 
I am after so much as a chance to pro- 
mote general prosperity.” 

Reid chuckled: 

“Don’t forget you are not going to 
be considered a white angel—you! All 
your American rivals and most of the 
nations of Europe will want to put poi- 
son in your coffee as soon as they get 
wind of the probable concession, and 
when they learn the secret of the un- 
dreamed-of mines and oil I have dis- 
covered, they will see only that you have 
hogged the booty.” 

“I know! I know!” said Hunter 
musingly, his eyes out over the water. 
“That doesn’t so much matter, does it?” 
He turned with a whimsical smile to 
his companion, “But what do you think, 
George? Am I after more money?” 

“Frankly, I suppose you have got 
more than enough already. You ought 
to feel that way, anyway, being a decent 
man.” 

“I do, I do, George. Frankly, my- 
self, I sometimes get frightfully bored 
with the weight of coin.” 

‘But what about fame?” 

“Ah, there you have me! I do want 
more of that. I’m drunk with the big- 
ness of our scheme. I’m greedy to feel 
the triumph of accomplishment course 
through my veins. I am going to 
Oh, heavens, here comes the prick of 
my conscience!’’ His whimsical smile 
widened to include a serious-faced, dark 
young man, with horn spectacles and 
bristling efficiency of manner, who 
could be nothing else on earth but a pri- 
vate secretary. Hunter’s smile and tone 
both poked fun and revealed genuine af- 
fection as he asked the newcomer: 
“John, must I dine?” 

John Hallett’s devotion to Hunter 
was abject, absolute, but enormously 
serious. He announced, respectfully but 
firmly : 

“Isn't it time, Mr. Hunter? 
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alone in the saloon for six minutes. 
Now Mr. Sherwood and Captain Pha- 
len are waiting.” 

“Oh, all right! I'll come.” 

They walked aft to the many-win- 
dowed, teakwood saloon, bright with 
flowers, silver, cut glass, and finest 
napery. The skipper was a wiry, ruddy- 
faced sea dog, and Wallace Sherwood, 
one of Hunter’s junior partners, was 
bald-headed and stout, with an air of 
perpetual perplexity which belied his 
comfortable anatomy. One would un- 
derstand that he was another purveyor 
of details for the master mind, and sus- 
pect that he did the arithmetic for the 
firm. 

Hunter turned to the steward: 

“You didn’t forget to rap at 
Petrovitch’s door, Dobson ?” 

“No, sir. He answered me, sir,” 
replied. 

“Oh, well! He will be along immedi- 
ately, I expect.” 

Even as he spoke, a quick step 
sounded outside, and Stepan Petrovitch 
entered. 

“Your pardon!” he said merrily to 
Hunter. “Your American — sunset 
framed in my porthole set me to dream- 
ing.” 

“Reid and I did the same thing till 
Hallett dragged us back to our appe- 
tites,”” smiled Hunter. 

Petrovitch had spoken in the super- 
correct English of the foreigner who 
first learns a language from books at 
school in his youth, and afterward 
speaks it in the country of its origin. 
Two years at Oxford had left him with 
but the faintest trace of accent. He 
was a big, handsome man, possessing 
that rare intellectual beauty of feature 
found only among the elect of a race. 
With his huge stature, his vivid blue 
eyes under a mop of black hair, his 
intensity and his charm of manner, 
he would be a dominant figure any- 
where. 

The men seated themselves at dinner. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“At this time to-morrow,” said 
Hunter, “you will be dining at my house 
and telling us what you think of New 
York. Strange you have never been 
there before.” 

“I was trying to negotiate an appoint- 
ment on our staff at Washington when 
the war broke out. I am going to like 
everything tremendously, so I shall want 
to come back again after this flying 
visit.” His warm smile included every 
one at the table. 

“T hope we shall be able to start back 
to Russia week after next. Things here 
should be well under way by that time.” 

The wireless operator appeared at the 
door at this moment and passed the 
steward a paper. Dobson laid it beside 
Hunter’s plate. 

“Our New York evening paper has 
arrived,” said Hunter as he started to 
scan it. ‘“‘Market seems bullish. Our 
common, 168; preferred, 125. Steel, 
110. California Petroleum, to8—but I 


am boring you. Not much of im- 
portance; I’ll pass it around.” He gave 
it another look: “Oh, the French 


dancer, La Cleo, got in this morning and 
opens to-morrow night.” He passed 
the sheet to Sherwood at his left. At 
his right Petrovitch’s blue eyes were 
dancing with pleasure. 

“Not my adorable little friend!” he 
exclaimed. “You could arrange no 
happier welcome than that for me, Mr. 
Hunter. I wonder why I did not see it 
in the papers.” 

“Tt was there,” said Reid, “the day 
before we sailed. It said the American 
manager had accomplished the impossi- 
ble in getting her to sign a four-week 
contract.” 

“She is most whimsical,” admitted 
Petrovitch. “She hates even to cross 
the Channel, and rarely signs for more 
than a week or two of work.” 

“How does she spend the rest of her 
time?” asked the captain. He and Reid 
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were eager; the others 
polite. 

Petrovitch shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows? Doing something de- 
lightful, surely. She would.” 

“But you really know her person- 
ally?” asked Reid. 

There came a delightful twinkle in 
Petrovitch’s eyes. 

“She is the patron saint of my fam- 
ily.” 

Even Hallett smiled. There had been 
the usual ugly, stupid rumors in the 
newspapers—favors of a _ king, of 
princes, a duel, a suicide—press-agent 
stunts or malicious gossip—who knew? 

“Do tell us about ther!” twent on 
Reid. 

“T have not the eloquence to do her 
justice. She is irresistibly, eternally 
new, and her dancing was born on 
Olympus. Surely some of you have 
seen her?” 

“She either didn’t happen to be 
dancing, or I was too busy to look her 
up when I have been across,” explained 
Hunter. The others shook their heads. 
Reid contributed: 

“T don’t mind saying that I’ve lugged 
her picture about with me in the wilds 
the last two years—one I cut from a 
magazine. Also, I have read every 
possible little bit I could find about her. 
You Europeans seem to think she is 
the supreme distillation and concen- 
trated essence of every other great 
dancer ever born.” 

“She is!” affirmed Petrovitch. “She 
is also the supreme distillation and con- 
centrated essence of every charming 
and magnetic woman as well. Let her 
but flick a glance in a man’s direction 
and he falls on his knees to beg her to 
accept his roses or his last sou or his 
head on a charger. Cleo is the impos- 
sible, incarnate!” 

Hunter laughed at the Slavic exag- 
geration as he inquired cynically: 

“The point would seem to be, does 
she accept?” 
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“Oh, you Americans and English!” 
Petrovitch good-naturedly rallied him. 
“Always you hypocritically seek for the 
moral in your stories! One does not 
tread homilies to a butterfly or drag a 
rose to the inquisition! As for my lit- 
tle Cleo, one thanks God for incarnat- 
ing so much of joy in human form, and 
asks no questions.” 

“I only hope you will generously in- 
troduce me to her,” said Reid. “I want 
to offer her my head.” 

“None of that, George!” interposed 
Hunter quickly. ‘We've got our hands 
full the next two weeks before we clear 
out for Russia again. I can’t have you 
worshiping at a siren’s shrine. If neces- 
sary, I'll give you a Paris holiday later 
on, but now, save your heart and coin!” 

“She is an extravagance,” admitted 
Petrovitch. “When she dances, she 
clothes herself chiefly in a king’s ran- 
som of emeralds. The French often 
call her ‘L’Emeraude.’ Her passion for 
them is only equaled by her passion for 
animals.” 

John Hallett spoke. His orderly 
mind had been protesting for some min- 
utes. He disliked to have threads left 
hanging loose. 

“Petrovitch, may I ask what you 
meant when you called this dancer the 
patron saint of your family?” 

Petrovitch chuckled: 

“If you gentlemen will pardon per- 
sonalities 

“Well, rather!” 
himself to answer. 





Reid took it upon 
“Only, do you mind 
beginning with who she is or where 
she came from? I have never been able 
to get a line on that.” 

“Nobody else has and nobody cares. 
She has mentioned a Russian father 
and French mother, but no one tries to 
break through her reserve. My wife’s 
cousin, Hortense Bouvet, is her secre- 
tary, and, while she is most discreet, 
she did say one time that the old woman 
who serves as Cleo’s maid, and who has 
been with her from childhood, once 
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hinted that there had been some fright- 
ful tragedy.” 

“Hallett is very eager for you to 
canonize your saint,” Hunter reminded 
him. 

“Oh, yes! But please understand that 
Cleo hasn’t an idea she is in the calen- 
dar and has long ago forgotten the inci- 
dent. About the time she began danc- 
ing, Sonia and I met unexpectedly at 
a funny little Russian restaurant, where 
we poverty-stricken, threadbare exiles 
could get a wonderful dinner for about 
ten cents in your money. As some of 
us wore nothing under our overcoats, 
good warm food was a consideration. 
We hadn’t met since we were children, 
as her father’s estates were in Siberia. 

“She and two other princesses were 
living in a tiny attic and doing embroid- 
ery for the shops. Of course, Maklakoff 
had got me a very good job as trans- 
lator at the foreign ministry. I had to 
have one decent suit, but I gave away 
everything else I earned. However, 
I thought Sonia might as well come and 
share my attic, so we decided we would 
get married on less than nothing. It 
seemed a lovely joke to us, but Hor- 
tense happened to mention to Cleo that 
Sonia was going to be married in the 
shabby jersey and cast-off skirt which 
was all she possessed. Cleo made no 
comment. She knew that none of us 
accepted charity, but that we did some- 
times accept gifts from relatives or 
friends. She did not know that Sonia 
had refused a frock Hortense had 
begged to give her that morning—re- 
fused because she was rather attached 
to our little joke. 

“A week before Cleo had ordered an 
enormous supply of lingerie and frocks 
—exquisite creations. They arrived 
next morning. Cleo tried them all on, 
and over everything except an impossi- 
bly elaborate evening frock, she flew 
into an awful temper. Nothing was 
right! She threw them all into a heap 
on the floor, stamped her foot, and 
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commanded that Hortense should take 
them out of her sight and never, never, 
never, let her see them again! 

“Sonia was so touched when Hor- 
tense told her, that she took the lot, 
using some of the plainest things and 
selling the rest for charity. She even 
renounced the shabby jersey and was 
married in a charming little green crape 
morning frock. because she knew it 
would make Cleo happy. Neither spoke 
of the gift, of course, but I think you 
will understand now our fondness for 
Cleo and why we call her our patron 
saint!” 


CHAPTER III. 


La Cleo had arrived in New York. 
Leopold Simon, proud as a mother hen, 
came down the gangplank and fell quite 
unconsciously into the attitude of a 
courier of royalty as he waited for the 
distinctly impressive procession which 
followed to range itself up alongside 
and opposite him on the dock. 

First came the chief officer and the 
purser, each leading a delightful, wag- 
gish-faced dog—just plain dogs. Then 
followed the second officer and the doc- 
tor, their charges the chief aristocrats 
of dogdom—two gloriously supercil- 
ious Russian wolfhounds. Four youths 
with infatuated faces followed, each 
carefully bearing a cage. In the first 
was a parrakeet, in the second a parrot, 
in the third a marmoset, in the fourth a 
monkey. The occupants of the cages 
were excitedly comparing with each 
other first impressions of New York, 
while their escorts were so exalted with 
the blushing honors thrust upon them 
that all sense of humor was under an- 
zsthesia. Not a foolish, self-conscious 
grin marred one rapt expression. Just 
so Hebe waited on the gods. 

A respectful young French man- 
servant followed with hand luggage— 
Aristide by name. Just behind him 
came his mother, Arina, ‘bearing the 
jewel cases of her mistress. She was 
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an old woman with a wrinkled, kindly 
face, who would cheerfully have stabbed 
any pert young maid who tried to ren- 
der a personal service to her adored 
mistress, who, according to her mood, 
treated the old soul now as a slave, now 
as a. beloved foster mother. 

To outward eve Leopold Simon sti‘ 
held his deferential pose, but inside he 
was hugging himself and clapping him- 
self on the back and dancing something 
like the Highland fling as he watched 
passengers leave open trunks to cluster 
about the official entourage of the 
dancer who held Paris, London, and 
Rome in the hollow of her hand. He 
only, out of a host of besieging man- 
agers, had with difficulty prevailed on 
her to set sail to conquer a new world. 
He only had induced her to sign her 
maximum contract for four weeks’ work 
in exchange for his maximum of Amer- 
ican dollars. And behold! Before she 
had danced a step, what a sensation 
she was making! 

Ah! The murmur of pleased expecta- 
tion on the dock broke into a cheer. 
Madame Hortense Bouvet, the war 
widow who was. companion and secre- 
tary to La Cleo, began to descend, car- 
rying in her arms an_ infinitesimal 
Lhasa terrier. La Cleo herself paustd 
at the rail, surrounded apparently by 
all the men left on the ship, and chat- 
ting gayly with the captain, who was 
showing her the exquisite courtesy the 
middle-aged French gentleman accords 
to a young society queen. When Ma- 
dame Bouvet. a comely, well-poised 
young woman, had reached the dock 
and smilingly halted at Simon's side, 
La Cleo was still oblivious to every- 
thing except what the captain was say- 
ing. At last she put one foot on the 
plank, then turned to wave to groups 
of passengers still left on the ship, and 
to speak smilingly to the junior officer 
on duty at the railing. Finally, accom- 
panied by the captain, she started down, 
and the cheers broke wut afresh below. 
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Suddenly she seemed to become con- 
scious of the applause. She stopped, as 
if realizing that this reception beating 
on her ears was meant for her, and 
was not merely the unaccustomed sound 
of a new city. With a delightful smile 
she raised both hands to her lips twice, 
then spread them out to send kisses to 
the throng. 

“Marvelous!” murmured Simon in 
bad French to Madame Bouvet. ‘The 
perfection of art! She makes every 
one pay her the homage of a queen, and 
she herself is as simple as a nice Amer- 
ican girl. She knows that is the way 
to make a hit in a democratic country.” 

Madame Bouvet smiled tolerantly : 

“Mademoiselle has a small body, but 
a great soul. The great do not affect. 
They are simply themselves. She is a 
joyous child at heart, and the world 
loves joy.” 

She did seem almost a child—the slen- 
der figure in the ravishingly chic green 
frock. She smiled at all who clustered 
about her, chatted with them, patted the 
heads of the borzois, and glanced about 
the gloomy dock. No one could ever 
by analysis discover the secret of her 
charm. Not too petite, not too slen- 
der, not too dark, not too beautiful— 
to all who fell under her spell she was 
exactly right. There was witchery in 
her eyes, allurement in her lips, mystery 
in the exquisite molding of face, feature, 
and- form. But the charm, the mag- 
netism lay in none of these. It was 
an aura powerful to the limit of vision; 
it was the music of the gods tugging at 
your heartstrings. 

The chief officer attracted her atten- 
tion and pointed to his charge, where- 
upon the dog barked at his mistress. 

“He says he does not like America,” 
said the officer in French. “He says 
something that sounds like ‘canaille!’” 

“Oh, but, Monseigneur,” protested 
Cleo, taking the dog’s head in her two 
hands and looking down earnestly into 
beautiful eyes which were never mon- 
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grel bequeathed; “it is necessary that 
you love this beautiful sky-touching 
city which so rapturously welcomes 
your Cleo. Forget not, my friend!” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Simon, “I want 
to present my assistant, Mr. Morris.” 
The dark young man who had just 
joined his chief bowed low. “He will 
help Madame Bouvet see to your lug- 
gage, and I will take you to your hotel 
now.” 

With a turn of her head she indicated 
the throng: 

“And how shall I say to these my 
new friends that I embrace them with 
all my heart, if you please?” 

“Just keep on smiling as we pass, and 
they will tell their grandchildren about 
it.” 

“But you are droll!” She took the 
microscopic dog from Madame Bouvet, 
holding it up as she inquired: “You like 
it here, Napoleon? See, this is the 
great America!” 

Simon called out, a grin on his face: 

“Gangway, please! Right about face, 
march!’ 

With an answering grin the college 
lads slipped fcerward te form a wedge. 
The parrot screamed, the laughing 
passengers fell back, the captain kissed 
Cleo’s hand; then, bowing and waving 
on either side, she made her way with 
Simon to the elevator. 

Outside where two policemen were 
keeping back a curious crowd, three 
limousines were waiting. Cleo thanked 
her satellites effusively as they stored 
the pets away under her direction. The 
two mongrels were to ride with her and 
Simon in the first car, the rest of the 
pets with Arina and Aristide, while the 
third car would wait for Madame Bou- 
vet. Finally, she said farewell to the 


officers and infatuated youths: 

“You remember, each one, that it is 
for you I shall dance to-morrow night, 
is it not so?” 

“We will, mademoiselle, 
they declared fervently. 


we will!” 
Then Simon 
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gave the word and they were off for the 
hotel. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As they rode along through the 
streets there was an undercurrent of 
anxiety in Simon’s mind even while he 
caught a proxy enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure in sharing Cleo’s first inmypressions. 
He felt that he had been really for- 
tunate in securing for her use in an 
apartment hotel just off the Avenue a 
Louis Quinze suite done by a famous 
decorator for his own occupancy. He 
wanted to keep her in America in- 
definitely, but none knew better than he 
the whimsicality of a temperament like 
La Cleo’s. Suppose she wanted some- 
thing more modern, something more 
blatant? Well, he would soon know if 
he had judged her right. 

The hotel manager received her as a 
distinguished personage, himself accom- 
panying them to her suite. Simon’s 
eyes were fixed anxiously on her face 
as they entered the beautiful gold-and- 
brocade drawing-room. Her joy did 
not cloud, but broke into more bril- 
liant sunshine as she uttered a cry of 
delight : 

“My friend, you treat me as a queen!” 

“That is what you are, my dear.” 

She began to speak in English as if 
only so could she show her apprecia- 
tion—as royalty sports the uniform of 
the country it visits: 

“°As ze wonder-making great Amer- 
ican dollar moved ze Trianon to New 
York and uplifted it to ze sky? It is so 
beautiful as I cannot say!” She turned 
to Simon after another survey of the 
room and added: “Now I call you Leo- 
pold, hein?” 

“That’s reward 
thing!” he declared. 

They went on through the other 
rooms. In a Marie Antoinette boudoir 
and again in her bedroom—an exquisite 
creation in green and gold with a 
canopied bed—her delight again over- 
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flowed. She saluted Simon on both 
cheeks, and he looked forward through 
a vista of the years in which he should 
grow gray managing this incomparable 
artist. 

At the other side of the drawing- 
room he announced : 

“This is the menagerie, where your 
animals won’t disturb you when you 
sleep.” 

The room was large and sunny, 
stripped of all furniture except rugs 
and a few chairs. Aristide and Arina 
had already taken possession with their 
charges. 

“You ’ave not forgot one t’ing. You 
are marvelous, Leopold!” 

Attractive rooms for her secretary 
and the servants were on the other side 
of the private hallway, and, after they 
had inspected these, the hotel manager 
took his leave, delighted with his 
guest’s appreciation. 

Back in the drawing-room once more, 
Simon explained that he had not al- 
lowed the reporters to speak with her 
on the ship, but had promised them that 
she would receive them at two o’clock. 

“Tt is noon now. I will leave you to 
get a bit of rest and be back at one to 
lunch with you downstairs, if you don’t 
mind. Then we can talk everything 
over. By the way, if you talk English, 
the poorer it is the better.” 

She laughed: 

“You make mock of me. I speak wiz 
ze poverty of English tongue. I ’ave 
study w’en in England, and I study 
veree ’ard ’ere, p’raps.” 

“God forbid!” he cried  fer- 
vently. “We’ve got too much earnest- 
ness as it is. Remain the butterfly and 
waft us away on your wings!” 

“T make pretend zat ze brain is in ze 
toes, eh?” ; 

“That’s it exactly! Learn English 
all you want to, but keep it dark. I 
can trust your instinct. You get the 
idea.” 

If any doubts had remained, he would 
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have learned that afternoon how en- 
tirely he could trust her perceptions and 
tact. Her first interview with the press 
he considered “a riot.” After five min- 
utes’ experience of her charm, they all 
began to look fatuous. She answered 
the stock questions with frequent ap- 
peals to them to supply her deficiencies 
in the English language. Suddenly she 
paused and drew her eyebrows together 
in a puzzled frown as she looked from 
one to another. At last she stretched 
out her hand toward a shy, rosy-cheeked 
cub reporter, who looked even younger 
than he was: 

“Tt is necessaire zat I ’ave English 
teacher. I like you, please. You come 
teach me, hein?” 

The youth was overwhelmed with 
squirms and blushes to the great delight 
of all the others. He stammered: 

“Oh, madame—mademoiselle, if—if I 
might!’ 

Simon broke in: 

“T’ll talk it over with him and see if 
he has the right hours, mademoiselle. 
You might come to my office to-morrow 
morning, Mr. “4 

“Lewis, sir.” 

“Mr. Lewis. Any more questions?” 

One solemn-faced man solemnly in- 
quired amid the chuckles of the rest: 

“What is your opinion of American 
women, mademoiselle ?” 

With a little moue and deprecating 
shrug she answered drolly: 

“T ’ave not observe. You write wat 
you t’ink. I sign my name an’ t’ink zat 
also.” 

“The truth is, boys, she is never able 
to get an unobstructed view of her own 
sex. But don’t say that! It will be self- 
evident. How would you like to see 
mademoiselle’s menagerie?” Simon 
asked. 

“We were going to ask if we might.” 

Cleo held up her toy dog which was 
snuggled beside her on the sofa: 

“Napoleon, say: ‘How do you do?’ to 
ze gentlemen!” 
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The tiny, shaggy creature snapped out 
a minute bark in bored, sleepy fashion. 
Cleo deposited it on a cushion and rose 
to her feet. 

“T love show you all my family.” 

In the big, bare room, the birds and 
monkeys were trying to prevent the dogs 
from having the sleep they felt they had 
earned after the excitement of the 
morning, but the moment Cleo entered 
they clustered about her eagerly to in- 
dicate their readiness for any kind of 
fun she might have in view. She petted 
the mongrels first. 

“T introduce Monseigneur et Mon- 
sieur le Marquis. Zem I ’as found on 
ze streets of Paris and zey come ’ome 
wiz me.” 

“But what is the point in giving them 
royalty names?” asked one reporter. 
“They'd rather be just mutts, I pre- 
sume.” 

She shook her head wisely: 

“T give zat zey ’ave lost. Ever I show 
ze distinction. Zey ’ave ze dinner al- 
ways first, and my beautiful Mon Chou 
and Cochon must wait.” She put her 
arms about the necks of the wolf- 
hounds. “Zey ’ave ze birth; it is neces- 
saire to teach zem ze ‘noblesse oblige,’ 
not so?” 

The glorious creatures wagged their 
plumes and gazed at her with adoring 
eyes, glad to accept insulting names and 
crumbs from the table of mongrels if 
their goddess decreed. The queen 
could do no wrong! 

Cleo went to the cage of the parra- 
keet, which nibbled her finger affection- 
ately : 

“Zis is my Cesar.” The parrot, 
jealous, began to cry insistently in 
French: “TI love thee, Cleo! I love thee, 
Cleo!” 

“T know it well, Amundsen. 
sured!’ 

“Is that his name?” asked one re- 
porter. “In the name of the south 
pole, why ?” 

“I ’ave ze great admiration for ze 
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great explorer zat is ze—aigle?—ze 
eagle in ‘is face, so I ’ave name zis 
noble bird ‘is name. And zis”—she 
moved to the cage of the marmoset— 
**’e is Nero.” 

“Because he is so gentle!” contrib- 
uted the rosy-cheeked reporter. Cleo 
flashed him a special smile, all his own! 

“Yes, my teacher! I know you un- 
derstand. And zis, my beautiful mon- 
key, is Noah!” 

“Our common ancestor!” ejaculated 
the man with a solemn face, and they all 
laughed, half intoxicated with her 
charm, wholly surrendered to her nat- 
uralness. 

“Don’t forget to put every blessed 
animal in the papers, boys, and don’t 
forget, either, that this is no press- 
agent stunt!” insisted Simon. “She 
loves every one of them and she has a 
lot more in her house at St. Cloud. I 
had to go down on my knees to keep her 
from bringing every last one, and I’ve 
got to watch her here to be sure she 
doesn’t bring in every mutt she sees on 
the street. So far as I have observed, 
it’s her only weakness.” 

After the enraptured press had de- 
parted, he came back to Cleo in the 
drawing-room. 

“T knew you were the greatest dancer 
in the world; I didn’t know you were 
the greatest diplomat. I can’t stand 
much more, mademoiselle. I shall burst 
with pride. Turn on the rest of your 
perfections with a soft pedal, please!” 

“But you make me so vain, Leopold! 
And now you tell me about to-morrow 
night, hein?” 


CHAPTER V. 


James Pierce, Hunter’s chief com- 
petitor in the business world, and the 
president of a rival corporation, was 
one of many thousands who read Cleo’s 
press notices next morning with keen 
anticipation. A cablegram from one of 
his partners, Goadby Marsh, announc- 
ing his unexpected arrival from France 
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that afternoon, had caused 


Pierce to 
abandon an inspection of his Western 
mines and hurry East to meet him. 


“Did you get the tickets I wired 
for?” he asked the butler who was serv- 
ing his breakfast in his somewhat-too- 
ornate Park Avenue apartment. 

“Yes, sir. Two in the fifth row, sir. 
They were all I could acquire at this 
late hour, and that only because they 
had just been returned, sir.” 

“Those will do very well, Martin.” 
He held a newspaper picture off at a 
little distance and inspected it appre- 
ciatively. “Ever see La Cleo? 
you got a ticket for yourself.” 

“An S. R. O., sir, by great good luck. 
I saw her in London last year, sir. She 
is a little bit of all right, if I may say 
so.” 

“T expect she is. I seem always to 
have missed her when I have been over. 
By the way, Mr. Marsh is arriving this 
afternoon. He will dine with me and 
spend the night here.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Pierce resumed his reading. He was 
a large man, rather portly, with stiff 
black hair and an aggressive jaw. 
While Hunter suggested a long line of 
distinguished ancestry, Pierce was in- 
dubitably a self-made man, and, as such, 
very sure of himself and his ability to 
accomplish—so sure that the iron will 
was now ordinarily veiled by the likable 
face and bluff, hearty manner of a good 
fellow. 

When the Majestic slid into her dock 
that afternoon, Pierce was waiting for 
Marsh, a young-faced, gray-haired man 
who was the first to cross the gang- 
plank. 

“Your cables didn’t tell me much,” 
said Pierce as they shook hands. 

“That is why I ran across myself. 
Where are we going?” 

“I am taking you home with me.” 

“Good! I'll explain when we get 
there.” 

They talked of indifferent matters 


I hope 
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till they reached the apartment. In the 
library Marsh looked about and said: 

“Better shut the doors, Jim. Better 
not let your servants in on this.” 

“So that’s how it is, eh?” He shut 
the doors, lighted Marsh’s cigar and one 
for himself, pushed two chairs near to- 
gether, and they seated themselves be- 
fore a fireplace in which a wood log was 
burning. 

“Shoot!” said Pierce, crossing his 
legs and leaning back indolently. 

“Well, Whiting shadowed him to 
good purpose. As I wired you, his en- 
gineer, Reid, joined him as soon as he 
reached Russia. The two of them had 
interviews with a lot of high nobs who 
had the information they needed. Whit- 
ing dug into Reid’s immediate past, and, 
after Hunter got away in his yacht, 
made the acquaintance of the in- 
terpreter who had accompanied Reid on 
a scouting expedition. He got him 
drunk and found out enough to guess 
the rest. Reid has evidently discovered 
oil and ore in the Caucasus, and Hunter 
is out for a big concession.” 

Pierce said nothing for a few min- 
utes, but puffed furiously on his cigar. 
Then: 

“Who's he left over in Russia to han- 
dle that end?” 

“Merle Putman,” 

“Good man. You know he is bring- 
ing Petrovitch of the foreign ministry 
back with him? They are due to-day.” 

“Yes! We can’t let him run away 
with this thing.” 


“Glad to hear you talk sense. Oil, 
copper, and iron, I suppose?” 
“Yes, and diamonds and emeralds 


and radium and the pearly gates of 
heaven, for all I know. We must find 
out. But what is there doesn’t matter 
half so much as who gets it. The 
booty is enough to make Hunter darned 
keen on the scent. But why Hunter?” 

“Not a reason in the world.” Pierce 
grinned. “I may be the tortoise, but I 
think I have about as good price as 
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Hunter, and quite as strong a pull at 
Washington. It is the industrial re- 
clamation of Russia he is going to put 
to the fore, of course. Well, we can 
pass around steam radiators and open 
plumbing, and teach the peasants that 
bathtubs aren't potato bins, quite as 
well as he can. And we can keep a se- 
cret a lot better.” He got up, stretched 
himself, and stood leaning one elbow 
on the mantel shelf, thinking. At last 
he turned back to Marsh, his eyes 
gleaming: 

“This is great stuff! I was getting 
fat and lazy. Now there is a fight on. 
I have never paid Hunter back for beat- 
ing me on that Brazil deal. Now he is 
going to get his! I go to Washington 
to-night and you sail back to-morrow 
on the Aquitania and get to Russia on 
the q. t. as quickly as possible. Where's 
Boyle?” 

“In Paris.” 

“He is the best engineer in Europe, 
barring none. We will slip down to 
the office now and code instructions to 
him and Whiting. Boyle must follow 
Reid’s trail in the Caucasus with that 
same interpreter and keep the man out 
there where he cannot communicate with 
any of Hunter’s crowd. Boyle can wire 
us what he discovers. I'll join you as 
soon as I can fix things up here.” As 
Marsh rose, Pierce went on: “Oh, by 
the way, La Cleo opens here to-night. 
I’ve got tickets.” 

“She’s a wonder!” 

“If she’s even a patch on her pic- 
tures, I have got to make love to her. 
She looks exciting.” 

“She is.” 

“You tell me all the gossip 
along.” His hand on the 
stopped short, then spoke ove 
der: ‘““Wouldn’t it add to the 
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nations if Hunter also fell hard for 
her ?” 

Marsh grinned: 

“Jim, you're evil minded. You 


wouldn’t have him acquire a blot on 
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his unblemished reputation, would you? 
A good family man like him?” 

“Wouldn't bother me at all. He’s too 
darned correct. And it might keep him 
out of Russia till it is too late. Come, 
let’s go!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Owing to a slight engine trouble, it 
was five o’clock before the arrival of 
the Hunter party at the yacht club dock. 
Mrs. Hunter was waiting with her 
brother, Elbert Harrison, another part- 
ner in the corporation. She was a good- 
looking, placid, sensible blonde, ex- 
quisitely frocked and possessed of a cer- 
tain restful charm. Her face indicated 
a good brain and breeding. Her brother, 
a man about Hunter’s age, had brown 
hair and eyes, but otherwise closely re- 
sembled his sister. 

As soon as Hunter had presented 
Petrovitch to his wife, he inquired with 
a smile: 

“You got my wireless this morning 
about tickets for La Cleo?” 

“Oh, I’ve had a box ever since the 
tickets went on sale. She is going to be 
frightfully the rage. It will be like 
a Metropolitan first night, I expect.” 

“She is a great friend of mine,” said 
Petrovitch. 

“Then you, too, will be all the rage 
and the envy of every man in New 
York. I want you to know my brother.” 

“Another partner, I understand.” 
The two men shook hands. 

“A great pleasure to have you with 
us,” said Harrison. 

“So sorry your wife couldn’t come 
also,” added Mrs. Hunter. 

“Her father is a wreck after his ex- 
periences, and she couldn’t leave him 
just now. Next time I hope to bring 
her.with me.” 

It was evident that Petrovitch found 
his hostess charming as they drove to 
the large house on Fifth Avenue, and 
that Hunter consequently felt a satis- 
faction akin to that which he felt later 
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when ushering his guest through his 
house, art gallery, and conservatory. 
He knew that his taste could not be 
challenged, a fact that Petrovitch, a 
connoisseur himself, was quick to admit 
as he marveled at rare treasures, heaped 
together in such abundance as could be 
found in few houses in Europe to-day. 

Harrison, Reid, Sherwood, and an- 
other partner, Holliday, dined with 
them in the seventeenth-century Italian 
dining room; then the men discussed 
plans for a half hour in the smoking 
room. At last Mrs. Hunter appeared 
in the doorway: 

“Awfully sorry to disturb you, but 
the cars are waiting. There will be 
some good music before La Cleo’s act.” 

Reid sprang to his feet as if he had 
been watching for her. 

“Tf you will put up with me, Petro- 
vitch, I shall try not to get separated 
from you one inch all this evening.” 

“You and I shall be pace setters, shall 
we not?” The Russian smiled appre- 
ciatively. ‘The rest of you gentlemen 
will soon be scrambling to outstrip us, 
unless Cleo has lost her magic.” 

They had barely reached the theater, 
and entered their box when Cleo’s two 
cars arrived at the stage entrance, where 
Simon was waiting. As always, she had 
brought with her her entire ménage, 
with the exception of the birds and mar- 
moset, 9% the curious crowd that two 
policemen were trying to keep back had 
something to talk about beside the slen- 
der, green-clad figure which slipped past 
them so swiftly that they got no im- 
pression at all. 

Cleo was in a furious temper. She 
always had one on her opening nights, 
and even the dogs expected to act as 
shock absorbers. It was the only way 
in which she ever showed nervousness. 
To-night she sailed past Simon as if 
she had never seen him before; where- 
upon he winked at Hortense, who smiled 
back serenely. 

She couldn't find fault with her dress- 
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ing room, done over for her in a charm- 
ing effect of green and gold, but she 
did scold Simon roundly because it was 
so small that the dogs had no chance to 
move about properly. Then, when 
Arina, having deposited the precious 
jewel cases on the dressing table, started 
to help her remove her hat and wrap, 
she slapped the old woman hard three 
or four times. That was the climax. 
She drew a long breath, flung herself 
into Arina’s arms, begged for forgive- 
ness, and was instantly once more her 
lovable self. Whereupon the dogs 
wagged their tails, decided that the eve- 
ning’s excitement was over, and lay 
down to sleep. 

When her call came she walked 
quickly to the wings on the arm of Si- 
mon, and all whom she passed became 
instant devotees. For a moment she 
paused, then, as the orchestra began the 
soft, wooing strains a very great com- 
poser had enticed from dreamland espe- 
cially for her, she smiled delightedly at 
Simon: 

“And now I dance, hein?’ She 
slipped into the center of the stage, and 
the curtains were drawn aside. 

The smile still on her face, she raised 
a small, protesting hand to wave back 
the applause, as if she would take noth- 
ing she had not earned, and with that 
gesture began to tug at their hearts as 
only Cleo could. Clad, as Petrovitch 
said, chiefly in emeralds, with whiffs 
of gold-and-green chiffon between, the 
result was so perfect, so void of any 
striving for sensational effect, so abso- 
lutely as if she were born and would 
live and die that way, that one thought 
not of emeralds or chiffon—only of the 
loveliness of the slight figure, the eager, 
jovous face. 

There are no words to describe her 
dance. It was her own, wrought by 
her out of sheer magic and the sources 
of all loveliness. She was the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the wind; all green 
growing things; all dreams of men and 
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angels and gods—dreams no longer but 
flashing, scintillating reality. Every- 
thing you had called life ended, and you 
watched the music of the spheres made 
visible in exquisite human form. She 
was torturing joy and rapturous pain; 
you didn’t know where you existed, but 
it was certainly not on earth! 

No one dreamed that, as she began 
to dance, Cleo herself felt an unwonted 
tug, tug, pulling at her own heart, 
Sensitive, vibrant, she sought the source, 
and, seeking, met eyes in the right-hand 
stage box that burned into her soul with 
their living, motionless fires. Delib- 
erately in the dance she made other op- 
portunities to look that way. Arnold 
Hunter, dead to everything but the in- 
carnate wonder of sheer beauty on the 
stage, did not even know that she read 
the message he was unconsciously send- 
ing, or dream of the answering fire he 
aroused in her heart. He might have 
been carved in stone, his lips grim and 
set; she alone knew that thus he hid 
from the world the exquisite torture he 
suffered within. 

But Pierce, down below, noticed his 
absorption, even while he made his own 
delight in Cleo emphatic in his gusty, 
overemphasized fashion. Mentally he 
had already appropriated her as his own 
possession, and jealousy of Hunter 
fought with his desire that the man 
should be entangled. 

“He’s hard hit,” he whispered to 


Marsh. “Look at him! Dead to the 
world!” 
With the last movement of her 


dance, Cleo’s eyes once more locked 
with those of the unknown. Then she 
heard the familiar gasp as the audience 
again resumed breath and life. Thun- 
derous applause followed and many be- 
witching bows. At last, unsatisfied, the 
audience uttered a cry of disappoint- 
ment as a ragged little boy with 4 
smudged face scampered on the stage 
and the distinguished orchestra at- 
tempted to impersonate a hurdy-gurdy. 
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But the cry ended in a gasp of wonder, 
for behold! this, too, was La Cleo! 
With droll deviltry the little gamin be- 
gan a Paris street dance, but such a 
droll dance as even Paris never knew! 
Everybody laughed, everybody danced 
in spirit, and what Cleo had won, Cleo 
held—the love and delight and adora- 
tion of her first American audience. 
Somehow they realized the truth—that 
this dance was new, her own special 
gift to them. 

It was a long time before she was al- 
lowed to leave the stage, but the instant 
she was free, she darted to Simon, 
dragged him to the peephole, and asked 
in French: 

“Quick, Leopold, the name of that 
gentleman in the corner of that box!” 

He stared at her in renewed amaze- 
ment: 

“Mademoiselle, you not only run 
away with New York, but you make no 
mistakes! You select the richest man 
in the house to-night.” 

“But his name, please!” 

“Arnold Hunter.” 

“Oh, himself! Very good!” 

On the way to her dressing room, sur- 
rounded by adulation, she heard Simon 
whisper in her ear: 

“That man is next to the richest. You 
are a card!” 

Pierce, who knew every worth-while 
theatrical manager in town, lounged up, 
thook hands with Simon, and asked to 
be presented. He congratulated Cleo 
effusively, adding: 

“TI regret that I have to take the mid- 
night train to Washington. I want to 
help you to have a good time in Amer- 
ica. You will make me very happy if 
you will allow me to take you out to 
luncheon on Thursday ?” 

Cleo motioned to Hortense to join 
her, introduced Pierce, and told her to 
make a note of the engagement. Others 
crowded around, and Pierce turned to 
go just in time to see Harrison piloting 
in Petrovitch and Reid. Pierce made 
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a mental note of the fact that Hunter 
had not accompanied his guests; then, 
with a cynical grin, passed out of the 
stage entrance and rejoined Marsh in 
his car. 

When Cleo caught sight of Petro- 
vitch, she cried: 

“Oh, my Stepan, my Stepan, where 
have you come from?” She threw her 
arms about his neck, saluting him on 
each cheek. “But were you in my 
audience ?” 

“Why, my dear friend, you kept look- 
ing at me to-night! I was so proud and 
flattered. Don’t ever tell me you did 
not see me!” 

“You have sat where ?” 

“With Mr. and Mrs. Hunter. I am 
visiting them. Allow me to present my 
friends, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Reid.” 

“So charmed!” she acknowledged, 
bowing, and as Petrovitch saluted Hor- 
tense, Cleo marked the familiar symp- 
toms written on Reid’s infatuated face. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I was 
never so happy. I have carried your 
picture cut out of a magazine every- 
where with me for two years!” 

“Stepan, my dear, but we shall choose 
for your friend my best photograph, and 
I write on it my compliments, is it not 
so?’ And she gave Reid a smile he 
expected to remember on his deathbed. 
“You drive home with me, Stepan, per- 
haps, and tell us of Sonia?” 

“T shall be enchanted.” He turned 
to Harrison: “Will you be so kind as 
to present my excuses to Mrs. Hunter 
and say that I shall rejoin you all very 
shortly ?” 

“I shall be only one little minute!” 
Cleo promised as she entered her dress- 
ing room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
When Pierce had sent his cables that 
afternoon to his men on the other side, 
he had also wired to Washington to ask 


for an interview next morning with the 
secretary of state. So strong was his 











influence that other appointments were 
pushed on to give him the ten minutes 
for which he asked. As Hunter’s ap- 
pointment was for that afternoon, 
Pierce was admitted to the secretary’s 
office not long after Hunter’s train had 
pulled out from New York. 

“T am going to stick to my ten min- 
utes or less to-day, Mr. Secretary,” 
Pierce said as soon as they were seated. 
“Tt was good of you to see me on such 
short notice. I just want to say that 
Arnold Hunter isn’t the only one who is 
going after that concession in Russia. 
I am going after it, too.” 

He was watching the secretary’s face 
closely and was rewarded by the faint- 
est involuntary concentration about the 
eyes. He had hit the mark with his 
first shot. He went on: 

“T know he thinks he has a clear field 
and that he has asked to have the matter 
kept quiet till he is ready to spring his 
sensation. I make the same request. I 
ask only a fair field and no favors. It 
is, of course, entirely immaterial to our 
government which corporation gets the 
concession provided we get it at all, but 
there is a friendly rivalry between 
Hunter and me and I want the sporting 
chance.” 

“You have an advantage already,” 
smiled the secretary. “You know his 
intention and he doesn’t know yours, I 
infer.” 

“That’s offset by his being miles 
ahead of me in Russia, and I run the 
risk of his stumbling on my secret any 
minute just as I stumbled on his. I 
merely do not want to have him told. I 
am sure I may ask that of you, Mr. 
Secretary ?” . 

“Oh, certainly! As you say, it is 
immaterial to us which corporation un- 
dertakes the reclamation work. It is, 


of course, a matter between the present 
government of Russia and private cap- 
ital, but you know the political diffi- 
culties and that there will be a lot of 
talking on the hill!” 
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“That doesn’t scare me. I shall see 
some of the irreconcilables to-day and 
to-morrow, and then leave the work in 
good hands.” 

“Of course, the feeling the president 
and I have is pleasure at the thought 
that American money is to be used to 
put our traditional friends back on 
their feet once more. And we are 
greatly interested in the terms.” 

“T am leaving for Russia on Satur- 
day, and I hope to be allowed to dis- 
cuss those with you from there and 
again on my return.” He got up to 
leave and the secretary smiled a very 
human smile. 

“It does make it more interesting to 
have it a competition, doesn’t it? Our 
form of government has instilled in us 
a resentment of monopoly and the love 
of a fight. I am glad life isn’t going to 
be tame for you or Mr, Hunter in the 
immediate future.” 

Pierce kept ,his presence in Wash- 
ington as much of a secret as possible, 
and saw only men whom he could trust 
to pull his wires, and them only in the 
seclusion of the house of a prominent 
senator where he was staying. He was 
past master at wire pulling, and entered 
the game once more with undiminished 
zest. 

Hunter and Petrovitch arrived for 
their interview at the appointed hour— 
Hunter keen, confident, buoyant; Petro- 
vitch vivid, enthusiastic, gathering in 
with eagerness all first impressions. 
They had the terms of the concession 
tentatively outlined, and the secretary 
scanned the paper with interest, making 
comments here and there, or asking for 
further enlightenment. 

After the interview 
Hunter spent some time 
vitch, The Russian was to remain 
there for several days. When he was 
back at his hotel, Hunter began to pull 
wires quite as shrewdly as his rival was 
pulling them not far away. 

Not alone in this respect was there 


terminated, 
with Petro- 
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unanimity. In intervals when wire pull- 
ing necessarily lapsed, both men’s 
minds turned irresistibly to La Cleo. 
Pierce, who had never yet wanted any- 
thing greatly without finding it ul- 
timately in his grasp, was anticipating 
with avidity the winning of the most de- 
sirable woman he had ever seen. 
Hunter, against his will, found himself 
closing his eyes that he might more per- 
fectly vision the radiant being who had 
torn down in a flash barriers which 
years of rigid living had built about his 
emotions, and had left him quivering, 
shaken, to fight his battle stripped of 
all defenses save the will to fight. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Cleo’s shrewd brain had taught her 
a rare discretion. Her one confidante 
was Hortense who never babbled or at- 
tempted to break through her reserve. 
Therefore Cleo had not mentioned his 


host to Petrovitch during the short 
drive, although she had insisted on 


dropping him at Hunter’s house. Ste- 
pan had explained that his business in 
America would keep him chiefly in 
Washington, but that he would take 
the run back once or twice and hoped 
to see her then. Otherwise they spoke 
of Paris, of mutual friends, and of the 
ovation she had just received. 

On the drive back to the hotel she 
was silent and distrait. In her apart- 
ment she petted the dogs casually and 
walked about restlessly a few minutes; 
then said abruptly to Hortense: 

“Tell Arina to come and undress me!” 
She passed into her alluring bedroom. 

As she sat before her dressing table 
while Arina was arranging her hair for 
the night, Hortense ventured to say: 

“T am sorry you are so tired, darling. 

This broke the spell. Cleo said: 

“T am not in the least tired. I am 
trving to decide why Mr. Arnold 
Hunter did not come back with Stepan 
to see me to-night.” 
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“Stepan’s host? But why should that 
trouble you, my dear?” 

“I love him. I shall never again love 
any man but Mr. Arnold Hunter. Why 
did he send those others and not come 
himself ?” 

Hortense was too wise not to take 
Cleo as seriously as she had spoken: 

“Does he know that you love him?” 
she suggested. 

Cleo considered, then: 

“Perhaps not yet. But he will 
know.” After a moment musingly: 
“My dear monsieur of the beautiful 
eyes!” 

Arina was touched. 
must have everything she wanted. 
stooped and kissed Cleo’s hand: 

“He will be yours, my baby. 
can ever resist you.” 

Cleo put up her hand quickly and 
patted the old woman on the cheek. 

“T do not like to wait for what I want 
so greatly. You shall say a charm for 


Her goddess 
She 


No one 


me so he will come soon, my dear 
Arina.” 
Next morning when Cleo’s bell 


sounded, Arina hurried in followed by 
Hortense with her hands full of letters 
which had arrived by the morning mail. 
Cleo, sitting up in bed, cried excitedly: 

“Oh, my Hortense, but I have had 
a heavenly night! Ever I dreamed of 
monsieur of the eyes! When do you 
think he will come to see me?” 

In the brightness of the 
Hortense dared to laugh: 

“My dear, but it is not the first time 
that you have been in love!” 

“Tt is the last. Never shall I see 
another man so grand, so noble, so mag- 
nificent! Is it not right that I should 
have the best?” 

There was but one answer to that 
question in her household! Hortense 
deposited the letters on a table, then 
picked the small Napoleon up from his 
cushion and placed him beside his mis- 
tress. The four other dogs came bound- 
ing in, the borzois standing back to al- 


morning. 
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low the mongrels to receive the first 
greeting. Aristide brought in coffee 
and rolls and Hortense opened and read 
the letters. But she was worried. Fi- 
nally, she said: 

“Cleo, darling, suppose Mr. Hunter 
doesn’t love you?” 

Cleo was superb in her superior wis- 
dom: 

“But you are ignorant, my child. He 
loves me already so his heart has the 
great torture. His eyes have told me.” 

“What did your eyes tell him?” 

“Not one thing but, ‘You are a 
stranger, sir, and it is your loss.’ I 
did not lose my head, not I. Nor he, 
with his so grim face to hide from the 
world. But our hearts, they know each 
other, and all the time I call him to 
my door.” 

Aristide entered, his arms piled with 
boxes. Arina opened them and took 
out huge, glorious armfuls of flowers. 

“Quick! The cards!” cried Cleo. 
Hortense opened the envelopes and 
passed her the inclosures. 

“Dear Stepan!” she exclaimed at the 
first. Over Simon’s she made no com- 
ment. Others were from passengers and 
officers of the ship. Then came one 
at which she looked longer. The name 
was George Reid, and he had written: 

Will mademoiselle please regard these few 
flowers as my head on a charger? 

She 
saving : 

“He has the temperament, that young 
man. Telephone him and say I shall 
have pleasure if he will lunch with me 
to-morrow. It may be he will talk to 
me of Mr. Hunter.” She reached 
eagerly for the last card, her eyes ques- 
tioning Hortense, who shook her head. 
It was the card of Pierce and on it he 
had written: 


passed this back to Hortense, 


May I send you roses every day, O divine 
dancer, till you tell me if roses suit you best? 


In vexation Cleo tore it to bits and 
blew it at Napoleon. 
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“T liked him,”’ commented Hortense, 
whereat Cleo shrugged. 

“I light not candles when the ‘sun 
shines!” Then, as Arina announced 
that her bath was ready, she jumped out 
of bed, scattering letters, cards, and 
dogs in a mélée of excitement. 

She welcomed the diversion of the 
English lesson she had directed Simon 
to arrange for her at twelve o’clock. 
She read and understood spoken Eng- 
lish easily and well, as did Hortense who 
also spoke it fluently, but she had had 
little opportunity for conversation and 
in fact realized without Simon’s sugges- 
tion that her broken English was an 
additional charm. She always spoke 
French with Hortense, and these lessons 
were the whim of the moment. 

At luncheon Reid talked much in all 
innocence of his beloved “chief” and 
she was sincerely flattered by the young 
man’s boyish infatuation. No one was 
keener than Cleo to recognize the tem- 
per of metal, and Reid rang true. In 
her imperious longing to see Hunter 
again, every word his engineer spoke 
was of interest, but nothing would sat- 
isfy her except wooing him by the force 
of her own thoughts till he had no 
power to stay away. Like Pierce she 
believed what she wanted must fall at 
her feet. 

On Thursday she Iunched with 
Pierce, flirting with him and holding 
him off as only Cleo could do. No one 
ever dared to take liberties with her; 
no manager ever presumed beyond the 
formal “mademoiselle.” So far as 
Pierce was concerned, the adulation of 
one man more or less meant nothing 
to her; she played the game as men of 
his type prefer to have it played in or- 
der that their vanity may receive sus- 
tenance. Because she loved roses best. 
she asked him to send orchids, and 


parted with him in the lobby of the 
hotel, promising, however, to let him 
take her next day to the society fair in 
Park Avenue. 
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That night as soon as the curtains 
were drawn on the stage, her heart be- 
gan to sing. Hunter’s eyes drew her 
from a seat in the rear of the orches- 
tra. She danced to him with joyous 
abandon, wooing him with all the in- 
tensity of her being. Perhaps Pierce 
broke in on the current. Suddenly he 
turned from his aisle seat and saw his 
rival’s unconscious face. For a moment 
he was swept with a rage of jealousy; 
then cool calculation conquered as he 
again realized the profit to himself. 
That night he sent for one of his secret 
service men and ordered him to give 
him a daily report on the movements of 
Hunter. 


Cleo was fascinated by the outdoor 
féte and in her turn fascinated all be- 
holders. As they walked slowly up the 
Avenue, she suddenly felt the unmis- 
takable pull of Hunter’s eyes. Non- 
chalantly she glanced in that direction 
and saw him standing with Reid not 
far off. She gave Reid a ravishing 
smile, let a glance of unrecognition flick 
across Hunter’s face, and passed on. 
Pierce asked: 

“You haven’t met Arnold Hunter?” 

She looked puzzled: 


“T_T tink I not know. Is it zat I 
should ?” 
“We just passed him. Tons of 


money, you know. I saw his wife a 
minute ago. Do him good to have you 
flirt with him. Try it!” 

Cleo affected a languid interest: 

“Ze wife? Wich is ze madame?” 

He piloted her to a table where they 
sat down for ices, then said under his 
breath: 

“She is three tables behind me—the 
blond woman with the blue hat.” 

Cleo flicked an apparently careless 
glance that way. 

“Oh! Ze dead-alive, propaire lady?” 
She laughed. “You t'ink ‘e like me 
w’en ’is taste is so?” 

At which he laughed back: 
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“You know very well that would be 
just why he would like yon! They must 
have been married fifteen years!” 

“An’ no intrigue nevaire?” 

“Not that any one knows.” 

Cleo shrugged; then: 

“"E is p’r'aps of a dullness? An’ 
w’y you speak to me so? You make ze 
love wiz ze eyes an’ ze orchids an’ you 
offer Mr. Hunter! ‘Is agent, p’r- 
’aps’” At which Pierce threw back his 
head and laughed so loud that people at 
the adjoining tables laughed from pure 
sympathy. 

“Not me! See here, what say we 
clear out and have a drive? All the 
men in the world are hovering around 
with their eyes on you. I refuse to 
share you and I have something I want 
to talk to you about.” 

When they had cleared the worst of 
the city traffic and were spinning north- 
ward through the lovely early May 
afternoon, he turned to her abruptly: 

“Now, you fascinating creature, I 
want you to listen to me. I have got 
to go over to London for a week or 
so to attend to matters in my 
office there. I don’t want you to forget 
me while I am gone. I am going to 
say to you what I suppose a lot of men 
have said before, but the difference is 
I'll back it up by giving you the world 
as your plaything. I went quite in- 
sane about you the minute I saw you. 
won't 


some 


There is nothing I give you. 
What about matrimony? Any special 
prejudices against it? You would 
honor me beyond words. I’m free, you 
know.” 

Cleo’s face indicated profound ad- 
miration : 


“Mr. Pierce, you are one artist in ze 
proposal!” 

“Call me Jim!” 

“Jim! I like ze name!” 

“Tt is hard luck on me, but I am 
not going to ask you to promise me 
anything now. I’tl get too jealous if I 
got too serious. I couldn’t stand it to 
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stay away from you then. Go ahead 
and have your flirtations while I am 
gone. I'd like to have you try the fun 
of fascinating the untouched Hunter. 
It would do him good to get his mind 
off money grubbing for a while. But 
please, dear, do not forget every time 
you get your orchids that 1 am abso- 
lutely yours and going to give you 
everything you want of life. I want to 
grab you this minute, you sweet little 
devil, but, if I did, I could never get 
on that ship to-morrow. Cleo, look 
me in the eyes!” 

She did—with a Mona Lisa smile. 

“You are going to be mine and I am 
going to be yours! Everything I do 
from now on means I shall be working 
toward you. You will try to like me 
a little, won’t you? Please, Cleo!” 

“T t'ink you very nice, Jim!” 

She liked him better when he left her 
at the door of the hotel with a casual 
handshake, saying: 

“Remember I shall love you forever, 
you little darling!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Arnold Hunter had fought and won 
many battles, but now he was tussling 
with a hitherto unknown assailant— 
the overmastering love for a woman. 
The other sex had played little part in 
his life. He had acquired a wife as he 
had acquired his other treasures, and 
felt for her the strong affection he had 
felt for his mother and sisters. This 
new craving gave him no peace, tore at 
him, would not leave him alone. Rea- 
soning did no good; hard brain work 
afforded only temporary relief; conjur- 
ing up imaginary images of an objec- 
tionable past for Cleo ended in the stern 
repudiation of an instinctive adoration. 
So, with the eternal and sometimes 
wholly delightful casuistry of lovers 
everywhere, he had decided to see if 
he could not eradicate the poison from 
his system by taking another dose! 
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The result was what in saner mo- 
ments he would have expected. Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday evenings she 
wooed him from the stage. All his life 
he had been a connoisseur, and she 
awoke over again his longing for the 
beautiful. As a woman she laid open 
to his realization his starved and thirst- 
ing heart, whispering, “I am all you 
will want in life.” Himself as intuitive 
as a woman, he now knew she did it 
consciously, imperiously, sure of final 
victory. 

Saturday evening he went directly 
home from the theater and shut him- 
self up in his bedroom where he sat in 
the dark by a window, smoking hard 
and thinking furiously. Finally he 
came to a decision. Turning on the 
lights, he passed through his dressing 
room to that of his wife, tapping lightly 
on the door as he entered. She was 
lying on a chaise longue, reading a 
novel, and looked up with an affection- 
ate smile. 

“Mary,” he began abruptly, “T be- 
lieve I shall put Holliday on the Wash- 
ington end and sail for Russia on Tues- 
day. I will, if you will go along, too. 
Chuck everything and let us have a sum- 
mer over there!” 

“Oh, my dear, I couldn’t! Tam dated 
up to September. There are four wed- 
dings I can’t escape next month and 
I’ve got people coming to Newport all 
through July and August. Besides, I'd 
much rather be in Russia in the winter 
when the season is on.” 

He hesitated, then: 

“Would you really hate it a lot if I 
said I want you to come greatly? Say 
next Saturday, if Tuesday will disrupt 
you too much. I’d really like it, Mary.” 

She reached out and squeezed his 
hand. 

“You dear old thing, that is sweet of 
you and T am frightfully flattered after 
fifteen years of matrimony to have my 
own husband invite me to spend a sum- 
mer with him! But don’t you see, dear, 
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I can’t disrupt things now? So many 
of the people who are coming to me 
wouldn’t have a decent summer other- 
wise. It isn’t just myself. Make it— 
well, say October, and I will surely go,” 
she promised. 

As a conventional American husband, 
he felt there was nothing more to say. 
He stood chatting with her for a mo- 
ment about the book she was reading, 
kissed her lightly on the cheek, and 
went back to his room. As he closed 
the door behind him, he stopped short, 
shocked at the tumult of gladness riot- 
ing in his heart. He had held out a 
hand to duty and duty had buffeted him 
on the cheek. What of it? He couldn’t 
smash his life for a girl even so. Seiz- 
ing his hat and stick, he ran downstairs 
and out at the door. 

At his garage he got out his racing 
car, jumped in, and was off through the 
night. He was wont to do much of his 
best thinking this way as he breasted 
the face-smiting wind, but this night and 
all through Sunday he drove with no 
power of thought in him, only an in- 
tolerable yearning to go to Cleo, con- 
fess his defeat, and find in her arms re- 
lief from the torture of conflict. 

At eleven on Sunday night he re- 
turned, telephoned to Holliday to follow 
on next day, and took the midnight train 
for Washington. He had decided to 
leave for Russia on Tuesday of the fol- 
lowing week, and wanted to groom 
Holliday to handle the situation at this 
end. For the next three days he gave 
himself no time to think but grimly kept 
at his work. Then, Wednesday evening, 
Petrovitch told him he was off to New 
York to call on Cleo next day, and 
Hunter decided he would at heast see her 
dance that night, and found himself on 
the train. 

Next afternoon at his office in New 
York he was running through a file of 
letters Hallett had kept for a leisurely 
perusal, when fate took a hand in the 
game. The jeweler who supplied many 
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of his treasures wrote that he had se- 
cured the most beautiful emerald in the 
world and he would hold it till Mr. 
Hunter called. Hunter gave a dry 
laugh and looked at the clock, then back 
at the letter. Petrovitch was having tea 
with Cleo and there would be time to 
see the emerald before they were to 
meet. Why shouldn't he send the stone 
to her anonymously before he left? He 
might get a bit of ease from having at 
least paid tribute to her loveliness and 
her passion for these stones. It seemed 
very little when he wanted to give her 
his life. 

Once possessed of the emerald which 
was all the jeweler had promised, he 
found it burned in his pocket so that he 
risked sending it by open mail to arrive 
next morning, mailing it at his club be- 
fore going to the theater. Had he taken 
the first step which counts? He knew 
he was sending his very soul to her as 
she danced that night. 

She wooed him with all the fire of her 
art. This American whose attention 
she desired was keeping her waiting too 
long. Her arrogant faith was not dis- 
turbed, but her temper had suffered in 
her own ménage. Here was her heart, 
the taut strings of a lute awaiting the 
master touch, and the master refused to 
sound even one note! It was unbeliev- 
able. 

She awakened next morning petulant 
and sulky and, as usual, sipped her 
coffee while Hortense opened and read 
the letters aloud, then drew a jeweler’s 
box from a bulky envelope and opened 
it. Both of the girls uttered a simul- 
taneous cry of admiration. Ona bed of 
gold velvet rested the most perfect 
emerald Cleo had ever seen—a pendant 
on a thread of platinum chain. 

There was no more gloom! 
sunshine on Cleo’s 
apartment. 

‘But he is an artist,” she cried, “my 
dear monsieur of the eyes!” 

“But, darling!” protested Hortense, 


Instant 
face flooded the 





ey 
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searching for a card. And again Cleo’s 
superior smile: 

“We have no need of cards, he and 
I. Not so banal!” 

“But do be sure! I cannot bear to 
have you disappointed !” 

“Ah, my good Hortense, have no fear. 
Soon he will rap at my door and heaven 
will come into my heart!” 

She kissed the emerald, held it off and 
studied it, slipped the chain about her 
neck, and studied the effect in a hand 
glass; then embraced Hortense from 
pure exuberance. She took it off and 
studied it again a long time. Suddenly 
she threw up her arms in joyous aban- 
don: 

“Hortense, I have a scheme most 
magnificent! Ma petite, listen, and you 
shall hear!” 

Her magnificent scheme was passed 
on to Simon that night, delighting him 
with its advertising value. 

“It will be a riot!” he prophesied. 

Her dance begam. Instantly she 
found Hunter and held his eyes with- 
out smiling during the first slow move- 
ment of the music, but as the strains 
swept into allegro, she floated off into 
an ecstasy so absolute that he felt she 
was sweeping him away to the haunts 
of the eternal gods; so alluring that he 
knew once and for all that he must fol- 
low where she led. To the audience the 
impossible had happened—a new and 
greater Cleo was being born that night. 
So on to the end of her pzan of victory, 
her consecration to love. 

The howse rose to its feet in mad 
enthusiasm of applause. They would not 
be satisfied; they shouted, “Speech! 
Speech!” And at last she stepped to 
the footlights, and spoke in her en- 
chanting voice: 

“My dear friends, you are so very 
good to me. I love you very much. It 
is necessaire zat I show I love you.” 
She put her hand to the emerald pen- 
dant. “I ’ave ‘ere ze mos’ beautiful 
emerald as ever was. My mos’ dear 
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friend ’as given it to me, an’ because I 
love it beyond ze words, I give it to 
you. Mr. Simon!” She turned to the 
wings, and, as he entered, went on: 
“You tell my friends!” Then, with a 
deprecating smile at the audience: “I 
speak so bad the English!” 

Cheers resounded to the roof and 
from the gallery came a cry: 

“No you don’t! It’s great! We love 
you, too!” 

When Simon could make himself 
heard, he announced: 

“Mademoiselle insists on giving the 
most priceless emerald she possesses to 
the charity which receives the most 
votes this evening. Each of you has a 
vote and the result will be announced 
later. I am going to ask for a dozen 
volunteers to come back stage and help 
us with the counting.” 

When it was finished, Cleo made the 
announcement : 

“My friends, I ’ave ze honor to tell 
you zat I send my emerald to-morrow to 
St. Jerome’s Hospital as is your 
vote.” Then she flicked a glance across 
Hunter’s face, for the first time a glance 
softened by a smile. 

When she reached her apartment, she 
was keyed to the highest pitch. She 
went from one pet to another, snapped 
at Hortense, sent Arina and Aristide to 
bed, stripped off every jewel except the 
pendant, walked back and forth looking 
at the clock, boxed Hortense’s ears when 
she smiled mischievously; then, when 
the telephone did ring, went ghastly 
white and stood rigid, her hands at her 
throat. 

Hortense listened, gave a jolly little 
laugh, and repeated the message: 

“Mr. Hunter is calling.” 

Cleo relaxed with a gasp, then stiff- 
ened into eagerness. 

“Say mademoiselle will receive him 
and then you go! Quick! Quick!” 

Hortense spoke into the telephone, 
then put her arms about Cleo and kissed 
her on each cheek. 
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“Good luck, darling!” She passed 
down the hall to her room and closed 
the door. 

Cleo remained standing in the middle 
of the room, tense, rigid, facing the door 
across the narrow hall till the bell gave 
a slight tingle. Then she dropped her 
hands from her tumultuous heart to 
hang relaxed at her sides as she called 
clearly: 

“Come in!” 

The door opened and Hunter came in, 
almost reluctantly and very solemn. He 
closed the door behind him and stood 
there for a moment, clasping his hands 
behind his back. Then he moved for- 
ward slowly in her direction, his eyes on 
her face which was lighted by a tiny 
smile of welcome, a half-shy smile. She 
looked gentle and modest and altogether 
desirable. When he was three or four 
feet away, he stopped, his eyes boring 
into hers. He spoke slowly, judicially, 
almost coldly: 

“You win! You win! But you must 
keep your emerald, my child. I could 
never find another so perfect. I will 
send you around the money for the hos- 
pital in the morning.” Still those eyes 
bored into her soul. At last he flashed 
an adorable smile: ““You are very sweet 
in victory, you lovely creature!” 

She drew a little sigh of relief before 
she spoke: 
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“A very long time since we have been 
introduce by our eyes!” It was almost 
a whisper and her voice thrilled him 
with its uncanny sweetness. 

“Since eternity!” 

“I like not to meet you with the for- 
mality. Zis is best.” 

“Infinitely.” 

“W’y ’ave you stayed away so very 
long?” 

For a moment he did not answer as 
he visioned duty, honor, his great work 
unfinished, measuring them against this 
slender girl with wistful, alluring eyes. 
Then he said, very gently: 

“TI thought there were other things in 
life beside love.” 

Her eyes questioned him and he an- 
swered : 

“T think I must have been mistaken. 
There is nothing but you!” 

“You ’ave got my message to-night ?” 

“Yes. You told me that love is bet- 
ter than emeralds.” 

“Is it not trues’ 

He reached for her hands, held them, 
pressed them to his lips. Then holding 
them to his heart with one hand, with 
the other he lifted her face and searched 
her eyes once more to read her inner- 
most soul, finding there deathless love, 
and truth, and a passion that equaled his 
own. With an exultant cry he swept 
her into his arms, his lips on hers, 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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Lonpon is noting a revival of formal evening dress for men. 


During the 


war the dinner jacket supplanted the formal dress suit for most evening func- 
tions, but now not only is the dress suit more in evidence, but gloves are being 
worn to dances, and even the silk hat is regaining its old-time eminence. 
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FRENCHMEN, like Americans, 


take their automobiles as 


they come and 


never think about their car being like every other car of the same make, so 


long as it runs well. 


But an Englishman must have his different. 


He will change 


the top, or the color, or add special accessories just to achieve individuality; fot 
he doesn’t want to see another car exactly like his. 
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WHEN LOVE PASSED BY 


OME, sweet vagabond! At my door 
In the wild spring wood, I heard you strum 
Your lute in the rain. Once more, once more, 
Come! 


My heart cried out but my lips were dumb; 
Kneeling within, on the shadowy floor, 
I offered your hungering never a crumb. 


Come, sweet vagabond! Over and o'er 
I con the prayer, like a hopeless sum. 
Come again—in the rags you wore! 
Come! 
Harry LEE. 





DISTANCE 


HE limping miles between us two 
No thought of mine may span; 
A woman’s reach is heart-throb long 
And you are merely man. 


If oceans spread their spells between, 
Or I from some lost star 

Should hail you with a desperate voice, 
It would not seem so far. 


I think perhaps my love could bridge 
An unimagined doom, 
But not the distance in your eyes, 
The distance of this room. 
FaitH BALDWIN. 
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RETTY clever of our hostess to 
get such distinguished men, Ex- 
plorers of jungles and deserts are 

wary of the flavor—as a rule. 
Mrs. Gath must lure with her beauty 
rdther than with her social position.” 

“Yes. Raley has not been in civiliza- 
tion for twenty years. Shows it. The 
younger fellow—what’s his name?” 

“Swinton,” 

“Been with the explorer. 
seen his sketches. 
shoulder, they say.” 

“Yes, Fine combination, these two. 
The fearless man, defying heat and cold, 
the beasts of the wilderness. The artist 
who tells in color what they have seen 
and shakes the seeing world with his 
pictures.” 

“Ts Raley to talk to-night ?” 

“Mrs. Gath said he would.” 

The other man laughed. 

“Well, if she said so, he will. Laura 
Gath points the way for all men to 
move.” 

“Does she? 


social 


I’ve not 


Straight from the 


Why ?” 

“Oh, it is beauty and birth and poise 
and money—the world under her heels 
—every one down flat with admiration.” 

“T remember her before I went away. 
Oldest New York family.” 

“Quite the best. She was born 
abroad, you know. Her father died 
there and the girl was nearly grown be- 
fore her mother brought her home and 
married her to Linton Gath.” 


Two of a Trade 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Author of “Pitch,’’ ‘In the Audience,” ete. 


“Married successfully?” 

“Oh, yes! She adores him and he 
her. Here she comes with her famed 
pair. Looks regal, doesn’t she? Queens 
might take pattern from Laura Gath.” 

Mrs. Gath was coming down the long 
length of her drawing-room. On one 
side walked Raley of unknown Africa, 
of unlived quarters of the world. On 
the other side the man who had been 
with him and had _ painted—‘“Jove! 
how he had painted!” they said of him 
—what the other man had found. 

The jeweled, throng of 
guests was moving—colors, shimmers, 
glintings, bare shoulders, bare arms, 
shirt fronts that glistened—the fashion- 
ables drifting down the room to where 
slim gilt chairs waited for them. 

Raley, the explorer, towered above 


gorgeous 


the rest. His evening clothes were 
right. His face was brown and thin— 
lined. His forehead deeply cut with 


wrinkles, his lips pressed tight as if they 
must, his broad shoulders a bit stooped, 
suggesting crouches, his hair quite 
white. He looked out of place—and yet 
in place; moved lightly, put down his 
feet softly—years of cautious habit— 
shambled only a trifle, looked the stran- 
ger that he was. 


The other man, who was much 
younger, had brown-yellow hair that 
grew thick and raised itself into a 


pompadour. He had a habit, even as 
he walked ion exhibition there, of toss- 
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ing his head to keep in position his heavy 
hair worn too long. He was erect. 
Straight from his square heels to his 
thick, firm neck, rising postwise above 
his glassy shirt front. He had a slight 
swaying limp from one hip, They were 
odd—both men—veneered with the 
needs of the situation. Showing other 
lives in every movement. 

Laura Gath, walking between them, 
might, as one of her admirers had just 
said, give pattern to royalty. She was 
not tall by inches. But she held her 
head high and there was a narrow, glit- 
tering band that peaked above her fore- 
head. Time had dulled youthful glim- 
mer from her hair; about her face it 
was slightly grayed; almost white where 
it was coiled in blond waves at the tops 
of her ears. She walked with a swing- 
ing step, looking up and smiling; quite 
secure—fitted into the beauty of her 
house and its appointments. And there 
was a twinkle about her, never quite 
described—not artistry, not effort—com- 
ing perhaps from an upward glance that 
provoked, eyes that crinkled ever so 
little, a quick turn of head. Poise—but 
a poise that danced in unlabeled ways. 
When her eyes dropped to raise sud- 
denly; when her head tipped so little 
that it was hardly tipping at all—then 
she was—“different!”” That was Laura 
Gath’s secret lure—that she was differ- 
ent. 

There were three chairs facing the 
gilt ones. When her guests were 
seated, Mrs. Gath stood carelessly con- 





fident before them. Her hands were 
clasped through a long chain that 
sparkled. Her fingers did not fuss with 


the chain; they were laced through it— 
steady—loose—white. 

“I think publishers dominate every- 
thing,” she said casually. “Their orders 
came across the water and into my 
house and say that Mr. Raley may not 
talk of where he has been and what he 
has seen. Because he has written books 
about it, and we must not know these 
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things before the books are published. 
I would feel that I had asked you here 
under very false pretenses, but Mr. 
Raley has saved the situation for me. 
He will talk about other things than his 
travels. I do not know what he will 
say. But I need not know. I am glad 
to leave it to him and to you: to him to 
supply and you to enjoy. But every 
instant that he talks, we will remember 
that no man of our time has shown his 
bravery. Fortunately the newspapers 
have printed much, so that we can sup- 
ply the atmosphere, For we understand 
in a degree the wilderness he has 
searched; the bravery he has shown, 
sometimes quite alone. So let Mr. 
Raley talk as he pleases—we have the 
necessary background, despite his pub- 
lishers.”’ 

When Raley stood up, he pushed back 
his chair and was silent for a moment. 
Mrs. Gath’s white-feather fan trailed to 
the floor across her lap. Her slender 
white-clad ankles were crossed and her 
shoes sparkled among the folds of her 
gown that lay about them and sparkled 
too. 

Raley’s voice matched the rest of him 
—suggested power held back. 

“Mrs. Gath has told you that I am 
brave. But it has been my trade to be 
brave. That is the way I have earned 
my living ; made myself something more 
than I was born to be. As I may not 
talk to you of the jungles, I shall talk 
of how I happened to take up bravery 
as a profession. And, incidentally, I 
shall tell of another person whose trade 
has been bravery, too. Not exactly 
along my line, but along another quite 
as hard. Do you think that wil! interest 
your friends, Mrs, Gath?” 

A shining glance, a lift of head, a 
quick turn, as she replied: 

“T am sure so, Mr. Raley. They can 
This 


read your books for the other. 
does not appear in them, I fancy.” 


“No, this does not appear in them.” 
He smiled. 


“It is rather more intimate 
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than that. Informal sort of thing. Will 
your friends like that?” 

“Oh, informal of course! 
nicer than a real speech.”’ 

Her radiance grew as her eyes met 
those of her husband who came through 
the aisle left among the gilt chairs and 
sat at the front. He, too, was radiant. 
Understanding, confidence, flashed from 
both and met. Some of those who saw 
smiled faintly, for love that was out- 
standing, as was that of Linton Gath 
and his wife, was smile-provoking in the 
gay assembly—envy-provoking too, and 
had been for many years. 

“Bravery as a trade.” Raley spoke 
the words clearly—pauses between them, 
“My trade and that of another.” He 
paused again. 

“As I think how best to tell you this, 
I have a picture before me of a broad, 
open country in the American Far West. 
Of a full moon shining almost like sun 
—silver rays instead of gold—a rough 
land where the grass grew in clumps, 
where the spaces of bare ground were 
cracked and dry. I hear a clatter of 
noise softened by distance: 
shouts—confusions—and, holding his 
face into the ground, stopping his ears 
with his hands, a boy lying flat and cry- 
ing aloud. 

“TI came upon him unexpectedly, as I 
walked fast away from the confusion 
whose sounds were far-reaching. I was 
grinding my heels into the earth—had 
walked so all the way. For I was seeth- 
ing inside. And the emotions that raged 
there were only half defined—they were 
only suspicions—but so shot around with 
anger, that they were hardly recognized. 

“IT stumbled over the boy. If my eyes 
had been normal, I could have seen him 
in the glare of the moonlight long before 
I reached him. But I heard his sobs 
before I saw him. I stumbled over him. 
Listened. Looked. 

“He was my boy. For twenty years 
mine because no one else had claimed 
him. I had picked him out of a straw 


Much 


voices— 
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heap in the outskirts of a Western town. 
He had never even been dressed. 
Dropped there with no parents, no past, 
no future. He was crying hard in a thin 
wail. I don’t know how old he was. I 
didn’t know about the age of a baby. I 
don’t know now. But he stopped crying 
when | picked him up. That had been 
a moonlit night, too, and I could see how 
ridiculously small he was, how dark his 
eyes, how very wide open his mouth. 
He amused me right away and I took 
him home. My sister was like me: she 
didn’t care where he came from. She 
liked him, too. And she liked me to like 
him, for it held me home. I played with 
him instead of doing what other men of 
twenty-one were doing in that rough 
town and in my rough work. So he was 
mine from his first howl. I gave him 
the best I had. He grew up and learned 
my business, for I knew nothing else. 

“And he was there—on the ground be- 
fore me, crying as he had cried in the 
straw heap.” 

The people in the gilt chairs were 
listening. Mrs, Gath smiled again at her 
husband and lifted a waiting face as 
Raley paused. Some one opened a case- 
ment window and a breath of the spring 
night touched softly from guest to 
guest—stirred the scent of the hvacinths 
that were banked about the room. 

The speaker went on: 

“He was as big as I was. I could not 
pick him up to soothe him as I had done 
that other time. And T did not know 
how to soothe that big laughing boy 
who, as far as I knew, had had a lot of 
fun out of the life I had given him. If 
he had wanted anvthing better than my 
wild strange world, he had never shown 
it. He did not know of another way to 
live, nor of people other than the gay 
crew into which he had heen raised. I 
will tell vou presently what the life was 
—and the people. 

“But then he was crying aloud. It 
gave me a hard, deep thrill when he saw 
me and clung to me. He was glad 
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enough to talk. I did not have to urge 
him to tell me his trouble. He poured 
it out and I listened, wanting to touch 
him, to put my hand over his—but we 
did not show tendernesses in our world; 
so I did not know how to do it. 

“His fumbling first explanation 
moved swiftly into words that I under- 
stood. That is, I understood the words 
as words, but not the idea which they 


were to convey. I hunched on the 
ground beside him. The meaning 


came ! 

“Tl had not known how he felt about 
her. I had been jealous of other men 
but had not thought of him, I might 
have known, He told me so, afterward. 
She was his age—more suited to him 
than to me, with the marks of what I 
was all over me. Inconceivable that I 
had not seen! [But he was a boy to me. 
Her beauty had made a man. [I listened. 
And I held tight to the dusty grass 
clumps, as the meaning of what he said 
found me. I had held her in my arms. 
He had held her in his!” 

Raley took a step forward and raised 
his voice. 

“How do women do such things! 
How does delicacy, and grace that hurts 
a man to look at, pass into the—well, 
into the thing that a man finds hard to 
couple with women who look like angels? 
I wonder if it happens in life lived in 
such places as this?” He moved his 
hand—his first gesture of any kind—to 
the stately room and its occupants. 

Mrs, Gath looked up at him—the 
faint, wistful, challenging, half smile 
that was one of her lures given to him. 
He met it and smiled, too. 

“T can look at this now calmly, of 
course,” he went on. “For we have 
talked it over, my boy and I, many 
times. But there on the ground in the 
moon glow, I could not speak at first. 
All over me a flame unlike any other 
was beginning—burning up—slowly— 
swiftly. You see our lives had made 
us primitive: we let emotions take us; 
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we had no reservations—no pride in 
repressions; we did what the urge told 
us todo. I had heard through the surge 
in my brain, that she had promised to 
marry him. She had promised to marry 
me, too. Then the other man came. 
The third man, I had not been shrewd 
enough to know—or her pedestal was 
too high for me to see upon. I had 
made the pedestal and put her on it, be- 
cause she was the only good girl | knew. 
I reverenced her. We all did. I could 
realize nothing but truth in her. And 
she had lied to us both. To the boy and 
had laughed at him. But, knowing that, 
she did not seem to be the one to blame. 
It was the boy who was wrong! He 
had loved her—touched her. 

“Now what happened then, there on 
the ground, was entirely my fault. He 
was crying away his hurt. He would 
have forgotten. His first illusion had 
gone down but he would have forgotten. 
Not I.” 

Raley paused again. Some glances 
were exchanged. It was a per- 
sonal thing he was telling. But for the 
sincerity and an odd note, it would have 
been too cheap a thing. Mrs. Gath 
looked puzzled. There was the faintest 
drawing together of her brows. “How 
does the lady like this? She is a stickler 
for the conventional,” whispered one 
man to another. 

Raley went on. 

“What happened then I cannot ex- 
actly remember and I would not tell i* 
in detail if I could. He—my hoy—-re- 
members it better than I. He has told 
me of it. We were two men fighting 
for the woman. Fighting with words— 
with fists. Instantly. I was the 
stronger. His big youth did not hold 
up under my trained strength. We 
fought as two male animals over that 
stretch of ground—striking—tripping— 
seeking advantage. I know that my 
mind was on the deep, dry, arroyo close 
by. I pressed him that way. He let 
me. He did not know what I was after. 


very 
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Not until too late. Not until we were 
at the edge and I tripped and tossed 
him. I can hear now the thud as his 
body struck—bounded—and went down. 
Can you not almost hear it, too?” 

He paused again. No one moved. 
The breeze swept gently through some 
dangling prisms and tinkled them. His 
voice was unsteady as he went on: 

“I dropped on the ground after the 
thud of his body. And the thud per- 
sisted. It was as if he had gone on 
down—on down—as I had thrown him 
—flesh hitting rock—flesh—boy flesh 


that I had known. I crawled to the 
edge. Then I climbed down that slip- 


ping, sliding bank. It took me long. 
He was there, just as he would be after 
such a fall. A pile of him. 

“T took him in my arms and climbed 
up. He was as big as I, but I climbed 
to the top and went across with him to 
the noise—voices—confusions. To the 
lights and bustle of the circus tents. 
For we were circus people, all of us.” 
He paused. 

There was a breath of polite surprise. 
Mrs. Gath’s fan slipped from her lap. 
Swinton, the younger man, stooped and 
recovered it. It slipped a second time. 
A second time he recovered it. Glanced 
at her. 

Raley straightened his shoulders. 

“So that is why I went after wild 
beasts. Why for twenty years I have 
not met men or known women. When 
they took the boy out of my arms that 
night, I went to jail until it should be 
known whether he would live or die. 
He lived—uncertainly. I served a 
sentence. Then the man who owned 
the circus backed me because I knew 
animals, And I had money—I was to 
be married, you remember, so I had 
saved! As soon as the boy was able, I 
took him and went as far away as I 
could go. I nursed him and all the time 
I begged for his forgiveness. I had it. 
Almost at first. That was the boy of it. 
He could forgive. We hunted in the 
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wilderness, A wild, strange life. It 
was years before he was really well. 
Now he limps only a little.” 

All eyes were on the younger man 
with the big body, the tossing, brown- 
yellow hair—the limp. 

“And now,” said Raley, “the girl who 
had done all this. Did she pay for it? 
We didn’t know for a long time. I did 
not want to know. I wanted to forget 
how she sat a horse; how her eyes 
danced ; the soft, lovely lines of her little 
slim legs and arms. I had seen her last, 
laughing from the back of her horse 
when the boy was still in my arms. But 
years are deadening things. Twenty of 
them. The boy and I doing what my 
books will tell.” He smiled ever so 
faintly. 

‘Then I heard that she had left the 
circus soon after we had. Some rich 
people had taken her because she was 
lovely—just lovely. They had adopted 
her. Wiped away forever her old life. 
She was to live abroad for a safe time, 
that her origin might not be known. 
When I knew that, I was angry. I could 
remember only what I had done to the 
boy and why; and twenty years of being 
outcasts. Why should she not be made 
to pay? Why should just beauty keep 
her safe? The boy said, ‘No, let her 
alone.’ But he was a boy. He could 
not tell how a man sometimes clings to 
justice—how a balance of the scales 
grips a man. 

“So, when we were back—when the 
boy’s sketches had caught the fancy; 
when I had written books and we were 
decent folks, I thought to balance things 
with her. That she might not eternally 
have the best. I was known as a man 
of great bravery but I was hunting for 
a way to make a woman pay. I planned 
a way. The boy said again, ‘No! She 
did not understand. She was so young.’ 
Sut I was firm; why should she go scot 
free?” 


The room was very still. Swinton 


was leaning forward, watching the floor, 
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his hands clasped between his knees. 
Mrs. Gath was looking straight ahead. 
All other eyes were on Raley. 

“But I changed my mind.” He spoke 
slowly. “You see, my trade is bravery 
—the newspapers have told you so. And 
when I found her, I knew at once that 
her trade had been bravery, too. As I 
looked at her in her rich setting, it came 
to me that she had faced as much as we 
had. She knew where she came from. 
Those with whom she lived did not 
know or they would not have her. She 
had stood between her position—her 
wealth and all it meant—and her early 
life; her bareback horse; her bringing 
up; her circus. That early life might 
any day come up through its covering. 
I had the power to bring it up. I could 
put it on the surface. There was noth- 
ing she valued that I could not take 
away. Her money, her position, her 
friends, her husband—all stood on a 
threatening foundation. And she had 
faced it for twenty years. She must 
have feared. But she had made no sign. 
She was of my trade. Bravery as she 
saw it. I could not do what I had gone 
to do.” 

There was a rustle among the guests 
as he sat down—a shifting forward in 
their chairs. Mrs. Gath turned her head 
toward the younger man and smiled. 


He leaned forward instantly and 
spoke to Raley across her. 
“Better tell them where you found 


her, hadn’t you? It will show the im- 
portance of her social position in—Lon- 
don, Raley.” 

Raley stood up. 

“Ves.” He hesitated. “Yes. I 
found her—a year ago in London. She 
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—she is a member of the royalty set 
there.” 

“In London,” 
sistently. 

“In London,” repeated Raley. 

As the men were silent, Laura Gath 
rose.’ Again her fingers were clasped in 
her glittering chain. Again they hung 
loose—stead y—white. 

“IT am sure you have liked this,” she 
said clearly. “The intimate touch has 
been just for us. No other group of 
people have had it, have they, Mr. 
Raley ?” 

“No; no other group,” he said slowly. 

“And we are grateful.” Her voice 
was firm. “Will you all come up and 
talk with our guests yourselves?” The 
crowd moved forward. 


said Swinton § in- 


’ 


Raley was the last to go. He shook 
hands with Linton Gath. Mrs. Gath’s 
hands were among the feathers of her 
fan and she did not offer them. Nor 
did she speak. But she smiled with her 
head high, her lips steady. 

“Most odd and interesting,” said her 
husband when they were alone. Then 
he turned quickly to catch her as she 
wavered. 

“Laurie—dear—what is it?” 

She clung to him. 

“Nothing! Oh, nothing! 
am tired—somehow. 
I love you so much! 


Just that I 
And, oh, Linton, 
And, oh, that poor, 


poor woman that he talked about—she 
didn’t understand, did she—when she 
was so young?” 

“There! There!” he soothed. “Of 


course you are tired. 
so beautifully, Laurie. 
like you, my dear.” 


But you did it all 
There is no one 


ay 


SERGE RACHMANINOFF, the Russian composer and pianist, says he is tired 


of his world-famous “Prelude.” 


But then a creator is his own worst critic, and 


a real classic does, after all, bear endless repetition. 








The Tragical Tale of the Crinoline Dolly 


By Jerome B. Barry 


THE crinoline dolly had lips red and jolly, a lovely complexion and languish- 
ing eyes; 

Her air breathed*of dances and ardent romances, of burning affection and heart- 
stirring sighs. 

3ut, oh, in her breast was there aught but unrest? Was there even a heart she 
could claim as her own? 

This princess of faérie, with frills light and airy and furbelows starchy, held 
naught but a phone! 

Ah, fate’s grim derision, so lovely a vision to serve such a duty! A being too 
sweet, 7 

Too lovely to pencil, to veil a utensil, and all of her beauty be naught but a cheat! 

And yet does it follow because she was hollow, D. Cupid, transgressor, no foothold 
could win? 

One eve they replaced her, another way faced her. She spied on the dresser 
a bronze mandarin. 

From his toes to his pate, he bespoke substance weighty; majestic was he, man 
of mien calm and stolid. 

The crinoline dolly pulsated, “Oh, golly! This, this is my dream man! He's 
perfectly solid!” 

She loved his sincerity—even the asperity lifting his eyebrow and tilting his nose; 

His glance made her humble, quite ready to crumble, for he was a highbrow— 
she, just a few clothes. 

All coldly he spurned her, and yet, as she turned her away, with insistence, she 
sighed, “My ideal! 

Although I’m a fraudulent, frivolous gaud, you lent joy to existence by just 
being real.” 

‘Twas then a hand gripped him, and lightly it tipped him, beneath the proud 
dummy sweet incense to place ; 

Touched off with a taper, the redolent vapor rolled up through his tummy and 
out through his face. 

Ah, pity the dolly!§ And blush for her folly! Still smiling she stands, though 
her poor lips must ache. 

Her one fond illusion a source of confusion! She'd give both her arms for a 
heart that could break. 

Her castles are shattered, her altar fires scattered, the light of her binnacle rudely 
outblown. 

And each true believer who lifts that receiver will start at the cynical ring of the 
tone. 
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AR from disparaging the obvious 

case for ethics, we’ve observed re- 
peatedly that the truth, unless it be the 
whole truth, is sometimes more jnvidi- 
ous in its effects than complete omis- 
sion of detail or forthright faleshood. 
You are probably familiar with the briny 
yarn of the captain, who, after observ- 
ing his mate gloriously drunk, made the 
entry in the log of the voyage: “The 
mate was drunk to-day.” Now the 
mate, being a gentleman of standing 
among his associates and not without 
his sensibilities, on discovering the ig- 
noble, albeit accurate charge incorpo- 
rated into the record of the trip, begged 
the captain to expunge the statement 
from the journal, promising not to let 
it happen again. And the captain, with 
all the stern discipline necessary to skip- 
pers of all sorts, declined. On a day 
not much farther along, the mate had 
the keeping of the log, and he made the 
entry, truthfully and simply: “The cap- 
tain was sober to-day.” 


E have frequently observed with 

what subtlety and adroitness the 
human race practices the fine and nefari- 
ous art of equivocation. It is almost as 
necessary that one have one’s social 
technique well in hand as that one wear 
a black cravat with a dinner jacket. And 
social technique of the more dernier sort 
includes the deftest ability to evade, if 
not actually, to put it vulgarly, to climb 
out from under. In a certain social set 
of the more sophisticated sort, Stella 
Chatney practiced the art of subtle and 
beguiling evasion of life’s issues. One 
after the other, she thrust into the dust 
and discard principles which she might 


have had and didn’t. And quite natur- 
ally she precipitated trouble wherever 
she showed her lovely face, a face, by 
the way, which might easily have 
launched ten thousand ships, after the 
manner of Helen of Troy. Stella was 
“little and soft and playful. If she 
had a soul it was the soul of a white 
Persian kitten, batting at the world 
which dangles on a string before her.” 
Her story is that of Ilium, retold. 
Berthe K. Mellett has written for the 
March AINSLEE’s the strongest novel- 
ette of her career. We recommend 
without reservation her tale, “A Thou- 
sand Ships,” published complete in the 
next number. 


O the same number Beatrix De- 
marest Lloyd contributes an inge- 
nious story of another woman’s re- 
sourcefulness in handling a tedious sit- 
uation. In “The Skirts of Happy 
Chance” she tells a glamorous tale of a 
lovely and not too wise young woman 
who gets herself curiously involved and 
in the heroic effort which she makes to 
extricate herself hopelessly involves an- 
other woman, her sister. Or, rather, it 
would have been hopeless if still another 
wiser person hadn’t stepped in—in this 
case, a mere man. 


OU will find also in the next num- 

ber a gay story of Palm Beach and 
its social quota. Grace Stair’s clever 
story, “A Widow’s Might,” moves again 
around the fluttering and colorful ac- 
tivity of the beautiful widow, Hoytie 
Emden. She finds at Palm Beach a 
situation which challenges her interest, 
not to mention her sense of the fitness 
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of things. And with almost Machiavel- 
lian cunning she takes a hand in it, 
guiding it to an amazing climax, to the 
wonderment of the entire social set. 


HE. situation which May Edginton 
has gripped so firmly and fearless- 

ly in her latest novel—professional jeal- 
ousy between a mother and daughter— 
distinguishes this as her greatest work 
so far. We look for a volume of com- 
ment after you have read the initial in- 
stallment of “World Without End,” con- 
tained in this issue. And we promise 
you that as the story progresses it be- 
comes more unique and more forceful. 
You have still before you the major por- 


Ainslee’s 


tion of a distinguished story of present- 
day professional life. You will find in 
the March number another generous in- 
stallment of this arresting story. 


ITH its theme, if not its story, bor- 

rowed from Shakespeare, “A 
Kingdom for a Mirth,” by Harriet Gay- 
lord, which starts publication in the next 
number, is a dramatic. tale of the well- 
balanced American man of affairs who 
strays for a while from matters of seri- 
ous import to the contemplation of more 
frivolous possibilities. It is a moving 
tale, with real distinction. It will ap- 
pear in two parts in the magazine, in 
the March and April numbers. 


ay 


EvEN great men have their petty weaknesses. 


It is said that Darwin was 


so fond of candy that even though he suffered great distress from indigestion 
after he had eaten it, he could not let it alone. 


$ 
ALTHOUGH the French Academy has barred the word “cocktail” from the re- 
vised dictionary, it doesn’t follow that Frenchmen don’t know what the word 


ay 


In England you may easily recognize automobiles belonging to the king; 
for they are distinguished at night by a blue light above the windshield. 


means, 
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Private Secretaries of FAMOUS MEN 





; , I hear a private secretary 
say that her duties are becoming too much 
for her, I recommend that she try an easy 
writing Royal Typewriter. It is the easiest 
machine to operate that I ever used. 





The Easy Writing 


ROYAL . . Secretary to General J. LESLIE KINCAID 


Vice-President of the United Hotels Company of 





TYPEWRITER America, operating one of the largest hotel chains in 
the world—5 hotels in Canada and 18 in America in- 
“Compare the Work” cluding the new Roosevelt, New York, and 20 others 
under construction both in America and Canada, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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“T WAS a wreck and I knew it. 


Although young, scarcely 


twenty, indigestion had taken a firm hold; my complexion was 
I had tried everything 
and yeast had been recommended to me. 


bad, vitality gone and life looked black. 


mused. 


“Yet if I only dared hope!’ 


‘How absurd,’ 


I 


At the end of a month 


my complexion was noticeably improved, my stomach working 
properly and my entire system rejuvenated. 
cannot happen in a day, but now I am the picture of health.” 


Arthur R. Pagnam, 


(An extract Poe a letter from Mrs. 
F. 


No. 


or 
Five years ago I could an- 
swer to the description of the 
‘rundown, nervous, suffering 
woman’ in the patent medi- 
cine ads. My sallow complex- 
ion was my greatest worry and 
I was always troubled with 
constipation. I had taken 
medicine for four years, but 
the. doctor said that drugs 
could not effect a permanent 
cure. I learned to eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Today I am 
frequently complimented on 
my: fresh complexion and am 
told I don’t look more than 
twenty-two. I hold the cham- 
pianship record for sw 


29, Stamford, Conn.) 


Miracles like this 








and tennis in our club. I still 
have one incurable habit— 
half a cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast daily with a glass of 
milk.” 


(Mrs. Ella Fitzgerald, of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan) 
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from constipation, lowered 
vitality, skin and stomach 
disorders? 


Boundless energy in this 


simple fresh food! 


HESE remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a ‘‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and general health 
are affected—this simple natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, 
alive and active. 


At once they go to work—invigorating the 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. 


’ ’ 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water just 
hot enough to drink— before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Fleischmann’s Yeast when taken 
this way is especially effective in overcoming 
or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 
cakes a day — spread on bread or crackers — 
dissolved in fruit juices or milk — or eat it 
plain. Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes 
only in the tinfoil package — it cannot be pur- 
chased in tablet form. All grocers have it. 
Start eating it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for Yeast will keep fresh in a 
cool, dry place for two or three days. 

Write us for further information, or let us 
send you a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. Z-13, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington St., New York. 

















“ 

At the age of forty I found my- 
self slipping in health. I was 
troubled with indigestion, con 
stipation and nervous debility. I 
had read about people taking 
Fleischmann's Yeast, and ordered 
some. A while later, in answer to 
a friend's inquiry, I was surprised 
to hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a 
prize-fighter’ and realized then 
that I had not felt any sign of in- 
digestion for some time, and was 
putting in ten to twelve hours’ 








hard brain work daily. I knew I 

was back again. 

(A letter from Mr. W. L. King 
of Washington, D. C.) 
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No off-days for him 


—on account of sore throat 


So often it will w ard off a 


PERFECT record of attendance! More 
than most little folks can say during the 
sore-throat days of winter, 


cold, blustery, 
yroud of that report card he 


Naturally, he’s f 
And his mother is, too. 


Both mother and son have a secret 
after all, needn’t be a secret at all. Simply let 
the children form the systematic habit of using 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic, as a mouth wash 


and gargle. 


brings home 
which, 


P) 
Please mention this mag 


bad case of sore 


throat and the more serious ilis that may follow. 

Sore throat is a nuisance—and, usually, it is 
the danger signal of other troubles that start 
with throat infections. 

Listerine, the safe antiseptic, will put you and 
your family on the safe side. So donot be with- 
It has dozens of other uses—all de 
the circular that comes w rapped 
—Lambert Pharmacal 


out it. 
scribed on 
around each bottle. 
Company, Saint Louis, U. 5. A. 
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Please mention this magazine 


this one thing 


Many of your friends have lost it—many 
others are losing it—and if you lack this one 
a 

But it’s no use dwelling on the unpleasant- 
ness of being over-weight. Every woman hates 
it. Every woman fearsit. Yet, it is so unnec- 
essary! 

Slenderness can be acquired easily and 

leasantly. For many years Marmola Tablets 
oe brought the health and vigor of a slender 
figure to thousands of men and women. No 
diets, no exercises—just Marmola Tablets. 
Try them. 

All drug stores have them—one dollar a 
box. Or they will be sent in plain wrapper, 
postpaid, by the Marmola Co., 1715 General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 




















How To Work Your Way 
Through College 


By RAYMOND F. SULLIVAN 


This thoroughly practical book has been pre 
pared primarily as a guides and inspiration for 
ambitious high school and college students and 
their parents. It was written by # man who 
earned his own way through college, and is based 
upon the self-help experiences of thousands of 
other young men and women in colleg and pro 
fessional schools throughout the United States. It 
solves a vital problem of today which confronts 
those of limited means who appreciate the ever- 
increasing value of college education. It discusses 
in detail such subjects as Costs of College Edu- 
cation, Opportunities For Work Around Cam 
puses, Best Methods of Earning Money, Loans 
and Scholarships, Social Position. of Students 
Karning Their Way. The Relative Importance of 
Athletics, Fraternities and Extra-Curriculum Ac 
tivities, and also includes over 250 Tested Job 
Hints. 


E. J. Clode, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00 
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A Wart On Your Nose 


would not be noticed nearly as much 
as a frail, weak body. Yet, if you 
had a wart on your nose, you would 
worry yourself sick—you would pay 
most any price to get rid of it. But 
what about that body of yours? 
What are you doing to make people 
admire and respect vou? Wake up! 
Come to your senses! Don't you 
realize what a strong, robust body 
means to you? It makes no differ- 
ence whether it be in the business or 
social world—everybody admires the 
strong, robust fellow—evervone de- 
spises the weakling. 


° 
I Will Transform You 

| make weak men strong. That's my 
job. That’s why they call me “The Mus- 
cle Builder.” I never fail. A bold state- 
ment, but true. I don’t care how weak 
you are, I can do the trick. The weaker 
vou are, the more noticeable the results. 
I’ve been doing this for so many years, 
t's easy now. I know how 
In just thirty days, I’m going to put one 
full inch on those arms of yours. Yes, 
ind two inches on your chest. But that’s 
nothing. I’ve only started. Now comes 
the real work. I'm going to broaden your 
shoulders and strengthen vour back. I’m 
going to deepen your chest so that every 
breath will literally penetrate every cell of 
vour lungs, feeding. them with rich life- 
giving oxygen. You will feel the thrill of 
life glowing throughout your entire sys- 
tem. I’m going to tighten up those mus- EARLE €. LICDERMAN 
cles in and around your heart, kidneys The Muscle Builder 
and stomach. I’m going to shoot a quiver 
up your spine so that you will stretch out your big brawny arms and shout for bigger and harder 
tasks to do. Nothing will seem impossibl 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday socks it’s good. It’s wonderful. And _ the 
best of it is, I don’t just promise you these things—I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Come on 
then and make me prove it. That’s what I like. Are you ready? Atta boy! Let’s go. 





Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is Free 














. , ee ee ee ee 
I contains forty-three full-page photographs of myscl aml some ¢ | 1 
e many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Many of these are lead EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, ] 
e their business professions today I have not only given them a " 
be to be proud of, but made them better doctors, lawyers, merchants | Dept. 5002, 305 Broadway, New York City ] 
ete Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to - ake 30 cont P one 
help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their present | Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith } piieatl So I 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you you-are to send me, without pn Bg eeu — 
It will thrill you through and through, All I ask is ten cents to cover the | part whatever, a copy of your latest book, Museu 9 
cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This will not lar Development (Please write or print plainly.) 
obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and happiness, | ‘ l 
lo not put it off. Send today—tight now, before you turn this page. ) | WPTTTTIT TTT TT TTT i 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | “8 bsetntenetsnsenean l 
. | MUU. ve cocsdcccccedsescesseese State. .sceesees eoes | 
Dept. 5002, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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DIAMOND 
IMPORTERS 


We import Diamonds 


y 


*“quality’’ 
brilliant blue white. 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 


Oy ~ Ny » Cod of Ge > 2 <9 B) is & 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG {ii<;...3:20! 


of Diamond-set Jewelry, Watches, Wrist Watches, Pearls, Mesh 
Bags, Silverware, etc, Sent prepaid for your Free Examination. 
Catalog explains everything. 
You owe it to qyereett to buy of LOrtis.. the tp ill r, sad 
save money. We Invite by ew ay + 
CREDIT TERMS: ®@ Sen Fivjeicorod'on gt payment of ane-ter “tenth 
, semi-monthly, or monthly, at your convenience. 
Oldest Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Wrist Watch |17- Jewel Elgin 
An Ideal Gift Guaranteed 25 Year: 
49-—Solid 18-k White | No. SO—Green Gold, en- 
17 Jewels, $40. Deliv. f sorted patterns. 
on_ first thease of ize, gilt dial, $30. 
$400 on first + aad om 2 


OF 33,00; 
Po $100 ween | 


TIS 


BROS.&CO. i583 
The National Jewelers 


DEPT. K2 


108 N. State St.,Chicago, 1. 
Stores in Leading Cities 













Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of age, who 
suffered for many years and was 
absolutely helpless, found relief. 
A man who was helpless, unable 
to rise from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing = tennis 
within a year, A little child, 
yaralyzed, was playing about the 
1ouse after wearing a Philo Burt 
Appliance three weeks. We have 
successfully treated more than 
50,000 cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in your own case, 
There is no reason. why you should 
not accept our offer. The photo 
graphs show how light, cool, elas 
tic and easily adjusted the Philo 
Burt Appliance is—how different 
from the old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak 
ened or deformed spine owes 7 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly. Price within 
reach of all. 


Send For Our Free Book 


If you will describe the case it 
will aid us in giving you definite 
information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


105-2 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Club Fe 


Straightened 5 Years Ago w 
Claire Reynolds, 
Club Feet, had them straight- ; 


born with 


ened in a few months at 
McLain Sanitarium when 
he was 14. Read of per- 


manent result in 
letter written 5 y 


We will gladly call on 


tients near here, to show them what 
| marvelous and permanent work you do. 
I know what a wonderful thing it has 
been, to have my brother’s feet made 
straight and useful. Will answer any 


inquiries. 


















Deformities, 


brother’s 
-ars later: 


prospective pa- 


GUY L. REYNOLDS, 
Olean, New York. 


For Crippled Children 


McLain Sanitarium is a thorough. 
ly equipped private institution 
devotedexclusively tothe treat- 
ment of Club Feet, 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Diseases of the 
Hip, Knee, and other Joints, 
Wry Neck, etc., 
children and young adults. 
Write for these FREE books: 
“Deformities and Paralysis” 
and“ Book of References,” 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. 
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Containing complete 
story of origin and 
history of that won- @ 
derful instrument ; 
—the 


Easiest of all instrumen’s to 
of the most neautifal, 
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Everything in Band 
432 Buesec her Block 





Free Book 


Three first lessons 


arranged. Send your name for 
any other instrument in which you are interested 


BUESCHER BAND. INSTRUMENT CO. 
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play and one 
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‘ikhart, Indiana 





You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 


, siding, flooring. window 








Price includes all lumber cut to fit; 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


. roofing. -with complete instructions and Fo hisiy Frei 
»1kd to your station. Permanent, Homes R! ‘AB E. 
any stvles to choose from Vrite nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-sSaving Aladdin Catalog No. 1226. 
BAY CIT 
The ALADDIN Co. MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontarie 
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Our Chall 


If you can duplicate any Dia- 
mond purchased from us for 
less money in any cashjewelry 
store, we will gladly refund 
any amount deposited if re- 
turned within fifteen days. 


ONDER TODAY. 


Credit Terms, 
SPREDTOP Ring: 








* RING & 
It Makes the Diamond Look Larger 


The new SPREDTOP Ring, sold exclusively 
by us) is scientifically constructed to give the 
AAl1 quality blue-white Diamond greater bril- 

appearance, 
Jold hand-engraved mounting. Regular $65 
value—our Special Introductory Price only $45. 


we will send the fie 
Send No Money— 3.) 25070 ans | 
Ring for FREE EXAMINATION. Cal 
fied pay only $5.00 upon acceptance, and 


then only $4.00 a month until balance is 
paid. Transactions Strictly Confidential 


EE-omnletobook of Diamonds, Watches 
‘and Jewelry allon TEN MO 
Ae our pamphlet of GAs 
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&S you a Genuine 


ju UN DE RWOOD 


a | R 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Fee pty ond ot ib 
days satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typeuriver oe baht by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pitsct,e 709 from the 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. 
So small that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS °°: isnot 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful mach 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS fizsis's, Shipman 


system of rebuilding aeaion 


id also elemie Information 
tthe typewriters - both ta instructive and entertaining 


Act Today! 


Coupon Guarantee 


Shipman Ward Please send me 
Mfg. Company — free book on facts, 
bargain offer. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because 1 was Deaf and had Head Noises for 
over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums re- 
stored my hearing and stoppcd Head Noises, and will 
do it for you They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot be 
secn when worn, Effective when Deafness is caused by 
Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroyed 
Natural Drums. E asy to put in, easy to take out. Are 
“Unseen Comforts Inexpensive. Write for Booklet 
and my sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Suite%8, 70 5th Ave., New York City 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


the safest 
in nature, 
prepared and 
the same cleansing 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier 
but few realize its value when properly 
taken into the human system for 


purpose 
Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 





the gases and impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, and 
after eating onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels: it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 


money is in Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest quality Willow charcoal pow 
dered to extreme fineness, then compressed in tablet 


form or rather in the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being sweetened to be smooth 
and palatable. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, bet 
ter complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, great benetit. 

Many physicians advise Stuart's Absorbent Loz 
enges to patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat. They are also believed 
to greatly benefit the liver. These lozenges cost but 
thirty cents a box at drug stores. For a free trial 
send your name and address to F. A. Stuart Co., 13 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. You get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


To invade Slumberland—use your flashlight! 


In THE children’s bedroom, in the 
dark of night, use your flashlight! 
No blinding glare in its soft, re- 
flected rays . . . no clicking elec- 
tric switch to wake the sleeping 
one. Keep an Eveready up-stairs 
for night duties and emergencies. 
Keep another near those dark cellar 
stairs. And another in the auto- 
mobile. Silent sentinels of safety, 
with countless uses. 

Reload your flashlights and keep 
them on the job with fresh, strong 
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Eveready Unit Cells. And if you 
haven't a flashlight, see the nearest 
Eveready dealer at once. Buy the 
improved Eveready Flashlights 
from electrical, hardware and ma- 
rine supply dealers, sporting goods 
and general stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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RIVALS THE BEAUTY 


Which Point 
Will You Have? 
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You can get all five degrees in the 
classic Duofold Pens 
cAnd All Points Guaranteed for 25-Years’ Wear 


OR what kind of writing do 

you use a pen? How do you 
hold it? And what style of writing 
is entirely natural to your hand? 

Close figure work or fine memo- 
randa, for example, call for a fine or 
an extra-fine point. But the medium 
point, the broad, or the stub —these 
give one’s penmanship a personal- 
ity and character that make mighty 
valuable impressions in a letter or a 
signature. 

These are reasons why, in the 
classic Duofold Pens, Geo. S. 
Parker gives the world the whole 
five degrees of points that the five 
degrees of writing require. 

Points you can lend without a 
tremor, for no style of writing can 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 





distort them. Points that are tipped 
with super-smooth Iridium, for 
which we pay a premium of 200%. 
Points that we guarantee, if not 
mistreated, for 25 years’ WEAR. 

And every point set in a shapely, 
hand-balanced barrel that feels so 
inspiring you hate to lay it down. 

You can buy cheaper pens, but is 
the saving worth it? For you can’t 
compete with the world on even 
terms if your pen can’t keep pace 
with the Duofold. 

Any good pen counter will sell 
you this beauty on 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Flashing black, or black- 
tipped lacquer red, the color that's 
handsomer than gold and makes 
this a hard pen to mislay. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
NEW York, cHIcAGO + Parker Duofold Pencils to match the pen, $3.50 + 


SAN FRANCISCO 


wer-size, $4 
THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


THE PARKER PEN CO., LIMITED, 2 AND 3 NORFOLK ST., 





Red et Black 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Offi 
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With The 7 25 Year Point 


STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Slender 
Lady Duofold 


Ribbon $1 extra 
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Over-size 
Duofold $7 
Duofold Jr. 


“Hidden Graces \ « 
Charm the ‘Most i 


Your face powder should be unobtru- 
sive. Like tact, it should be noticed 
only if it is absent. 

Colgate’s Florient Face Powder is 
gently clinging and _ protecting—as 
soft as the skin it beautifies. Its 
dainty perfume of Florient (I*lowers 
of the Orient) adds an atmosphere of 
gracious charm. The lovely box is a 
fit adornment for the dressing-table. 


Price fifty « (puf ) 


COLGATE & CO. 


New York London 
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e* 
Colgate’s Face Powder 
Soft as the skin it beautifies 





